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Fpr TYuth and Good lire one ; 

And Be&uty dwells in them, and they in her. 

With like participation. Akentide. 

Forse se tu gustasse anco una volta» 

La milissima parte delle Geoje, 

Che gusto un core amato riamando, 

Aireste repentita Sospirando, 

Perdutto e tutto il tempo, 

Che, in amor non se spenda. Tasao. 
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CHAP. I. ; 

Can you speak Greek ? 
No certainly ! G^t you gone then, 
And talk of stars, and firmamentSi and firedrakes. 
Do you remember who was Adam's schoolmaster. 
And who taught Eve to spin \ She knows all these. 
And will run you all over the world 
As familiar as a fiddler.-— 

Can you sit seven hours together and say nothing ? 
Which she will do, and when she speaks 
Speaks oracles : speaks things that no man 
Understands ; no, nor herself either. 

Beaumont and Fletches. 

The sharp reproof of the pious and learaed lady Mag- 
delaine c)e Montmorell still shone on her keen eye, though 
it had ceased to murmur on her lip. The little amanuen- 
sis received it in silence^ hung her head, and sighed-^ 
she dared not weep. One solitary intrusive tear alone 
had escaped from her eye, and glittered on the glowing 
surface of her cheek, like the dew-drop which the power 
of repulsion scarcely suffers to embalm the bosom of the 
rose it spangles. The little amanuensis brushed it lightly 
off with the feather of her pen, and waited in patient si- 
lence till the inspirati(His of the lady Magdelaine should 
again command its efforts. 

The lady Magdelaine had already spent four years in 
composing a voluminous History of the Crusades, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic, against infidel or apostate^ 
"from the first instigation of Peter the Hermit in 1 104 to 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572; of the latter 
she had herself been a witness. She had redred fronl 

Vol. I. A 
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Paris to the chateau de Montmorell, which rose on the 
northern skirts of the forest of Champagne, as a resi- 
dence more appropriate to the pursuits of one who ex- 
pected to unite the heathen reputation of an Anna de 
Commines with the holy fame of a Saint Genevieve: 
and solitude and a total sequestration from the world, to- 
gether with the convent-library of the Dominican sisters 
(then rich in legendary lore and pious tradition), gave 
boundless scope to the profound meditations of philoso- 
phy, and favoured the deep researches of history ; and 
while, with kindling ardour, fanaticism traced the re- 
corded horrors of religious frenzy in the gloomy " deeds 
of other times," France still groaned under the strug- 
gling efforts of religious prejudice, or bled beneath the 
uplifted sword of civil dissension. 

It was on the eve of St. Theodora the Martyr, and a 
few days after Henry the Fourth had invested Neufcha- 
tel, that a later hour than usual still found the lady Mag* 
delaine in her study, dictating to her young secretary the 
most remarkable circumstances of the siege of Beziers, 
where six thousand obstinate heretics were put to the 
sword in cold blood, and four hundred committed to the 
flames, for the Icrve of God, It was a note panegyrical 
and elucidatory on this instance of religious ardour, which 
had drawn from the horror-struck amanuensis (a young 
novice of the order of St. Dominick) such animadver- 
sions as seldom failed to elicit the disapprobation of her 
patroness, and rouse every feeling of pious zeal into ac- 
tion. It was some time ere the lady Magdelaine could 
rally back that abstracted attention which the unanswer- 
able, but not unreproved, comments of the little secretary 
had put to flight. A glance into a page of the seraphic 
doctor, St. Bonaventure, restored the train of her dissi- 
pated ideas; and, determined to finish her note with an 
animated apostrophe, she exultingly exclaimed: '^Oh! 
fortunate though deluded creatures, who by the pious 
zeal of your holy persecutors were forced to return • 
the ^Id from whence you strayed!" — ^^ And did they 
turn, madam, (interrupted the novice) to the faith they 
had abjured?" — <* They were all put to death without 
distinction," said the lady Magdelaine. « Kill away, cried 
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tbe bishop of Citeaux, God will take care of his own!*'— «. 
" Then what became of the bishop of Citeaux ?" demand- 
ed the secretary; 

The lady Magdelaine> again immersed in a learned 
puzzle, made no reply ; but cast up her eye, pinched the 
folds of her ruff, and bit her nails, in vain endeavours to 
lure back the truant and felicitous thought which was to 
round the period of her apostrophe: and while the brain 
of learned dulness in vain gave the torture to exhausted 
memory, the vivid thought of genius darted through 
regions of impossibility, and pursued with ardour the 
glowing phantoms of fancy's creation. And thine was a 
genius, youi)g Novice of St. Dominick, that soared far 
beyond the occupation allotted thee: and thine was an 
age when the mastery of the attention is seldom obtain* 
ed; when the mind will admit an image or embrace an 
idea wholly foreign from the pursuit in which it is en« 
gaged, because it steals on its apprehension u.*i(ier the 
glowing form of joys anticipated, or wears the pensive, 
grateful semblance of joys elapsed : happy age 1 

The brain of the lady Magdelaine still pursued with 
unwearied diligence the learned trifle that distracted it, 
while the vagrant fancy of the little amanuensis wander- 
ed through scenes of fairy reflection. And never did a 
strain breathe in stronger unison to a soft and fanciful 
idea than that which stole on the rapt attention of the 
young secretary, as, tracing viewless characters with the 
feather of her pen, she 

« gave to airy nothlng- 
A local habitation and a name." 
« 
The storm raged loud, yet in every intervening pause 

the melodious tones of a harp were more distinctly heard. 
Panting and breathless, the Novice arose, crept softly to 
the casement, raised herself on a small stool, and flung 
an inquiring glance through its painted sash ; but the 
stained and narrow panes, lit up by the watery beams of 
a declining moon, gave no form to her eager eye, except 
tl^at of an ancient dame of the family de M<»iitmoreIl 
praying with sympathetic piety before the faded figure 
of her lord in armour- 
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Yet if her eye was ungratified by the sight of the mu- 
sician, her ear more distinctly caught the strain, which 
at first faintly breathed at a distance, now lingered on 
every passing breeze, now directly ascended from the 
terrace beneath the casement, and now, gradually fading 
away, became lost amid the loud howling of the wind. 

Rapt, entranced, the little amanuensis still remained 
at the casement, even long after the magic spell which 
had lured her thither was dissolved; while fancy still 
fed her ear with those tones which distance or the storm 
had lulled into silence, and amazement was busied in as- 
signing a cause for an effect so singular, so delightful. 
But even fancy at last ceased to delude; and Imogen, 
with a sigh of disappointment, returned to her seat at 
the moment when the lady Magdelaine, starting from 
hers, exclaimed, << I must consult the bishop of Beau* 
vais." 

" Did you not hear the sound of music, madam ?" de- 
manded Imogen.— << Music 1" said the lady Magdelaine, 
mechanically speaking the word with a tone and air of 
abstraction, that denoted her absence of mind and her in* 
attention to the demand. 

" To me it breathed no human sound," said the ama- 
nuensis, ^^ but such as fancy gives to those aerial strains 
which waft the souls of dying saints to heaven. In good 
sooth, it thrilled upon my heart: e'en now methinks I 
hear it."— "What?" demanded the lady Magdelaine, 
awakened.— " Hush 1 I am not deoeived. Yet methinks 
'tis in the castle: it steals along the corridor; do you 
not hear it, madam?" 

The lady Magdelaine (whose auricular faculties were 
somewhat less acute than those of her companion) now for 
the first time heard those strains which had never awaken- 
ed raptures beneath the steady tenor of her philosophic 
mind: they had indeed awakened emotions of a very dif- 
ferent nature; and, advancing to a distant part of the 
chamber, she drew back a sliding door, which opened on 
the corridor that surrounded the servants' hall. The 
grand-dame of the present lady de Montmorell had con- 
structed this door for the purpose of obtaining secret in- 
formation of all the politics of her domestic system. 
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The lady M agdelaine, whose imagination was less on the 
qui vive than that of her young secretary, readily be* 
lieved that these mysterious strains were not only of iiu- 
man sound, but that they proceeded from some unlicens-* 
ed merriment in her domestics ; and now appropriated 
the sliding-door to a purpose it had served, for two gene- 
rations back, to the ladies de Montmorell. Instantly the 
tones of a harp, accompanied by a fine voice, interrupted 
by repeated and loud bursts of laughter, arose from the 
great hall below. Imogen, followed by the lady Magde- 
laine, sprung forward; and, hanging over the balustrade, 
viith a heart beating in unison to the lively air which had 
awakened its palpitation, observed the musician sur- 
rounded by a group who paid the tribute of boisterous 
applause to the talents he exerted for their entertainment. 
Followed by the reluctant and delighted Imogen, the lady 
Magdelaine, with noiseless step, returned in silence to 
her study, closed the slide, and rung with some violence 
the little silver bell which lay on her table; but no ready 
page obeyed the summons. ^4' Theodore may be asleep," 
said Imogen, timidly contemplating the storm that gloom- 
ed the countenance of the lady Magdelaine, and threat- 
ened a temporary overthrow to her philosophy; "shall 
I go and ^awaken him, madam V* 

The lady Magdelaine, in sullen silence, took a taper, 
and proceeded to the anti-chamber. Before the dying 
embers of a wood fire, stretched at his full length, lay 
the young page, who had read himself to sleep over the 
Romance of the Rose, " Why, thou mortal Morpheus!" 
exclaimed the lady Magdelaine in a Stentorian voice. 
The youth, roused by the well-known tone, started on his 
feet, rubbed his eyes, scratched his head, bowed, and 
stammered. " Say," continued his lady, " wouldst tliou 
emulate the drowsy powers of Epimenides, and sleep away 
thy useless life?"— "So please my lady, I thought"—. 
" You thought ! But every vassal now arrogates the di- 
vine faculty of thinking. Bethink thee then of deliver- 
ing my commands to those rioters who by such rude was- 
sailaga disturb the nocturnal meditations of their lady." 

The page, scarce half awakened, stood motionless and 
gaping. "Avaunt!" said the lady Magdelaine, "and 

A 2 
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summon to my presence that hoary reveller, the aleur 
Ambrose." The page trembling, bowing, and yawning, 
wei^ to seek the mattrc'd* hotel; and the lady Magde- 
laine returned to her study, where Imogen was still lis- 
tening to those sounds which found admittance through 
an aperture in the sliding door. " For twenty years," 
said the lady Magdelaine, throwing herself into her 
chair, <' for twenty years the sound of ill-managed mirth, 
or rude merriment, has not been heard till this night 
within the walls de MontmorelU" — "I can well be- 
lieve it," sighed Imdgen.— -'' I shall soon learn who this 
modern Orpheus is," continued her ladyship. 

^^ So shall I, I hope," said Imogen. 

<< I Should not wonder if it was a spy of that arch he- 
retic :.the king of Navarre," exclaimed lady Magdelaine. 

" I should have no objection though it were," thought 
Imogen. 

'^ The province is full of his emissaries and his troops,'^ 
said the lady Magdelaine. 

^< Heaven prosper the hero in all his undertakings!" 
silently ejaculated Imogen. 

** The Leaguers," added the lady Magdelaine, " are di- 
latory in their operations; while they should recollect, 
that during the Trojan wars, .and those carried on by the 
Greeks against Darius and Xerxesr— " Here the en- 
trance of the maitre-d'hotel, followed by'the greater part 
of the domestics of the chateau, interrupted the learned 
harangue of the lady Magdelaine. The young page, 
peevish for having been awakened from a delicious dream, 
Avhich placed him first page of the presence to queen 
Margaret de Valois, in a manner not likely to reward 
him for the loss of so pleasing a delusion, and disappoint- 
ed at having missed the entertainment he found his fel- 
low-servants enjoying, delivered his lady's orders with 
such exaggerating additions of her displeasure, that old 
Ambrose-, who dared not singly encounter her wrath, had 
prevailed on some of the domestics to share the punish- 
ment as they bad shared the pleasure of the crime. 

The appearance of the maitre-d'hotel revived the 
sparks of anger which the digression of the lady Mag- 
delaine from the king of Navarre to the Trojans, Greeks 
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and Persians^ had nearly extinguished ; and after a pause 
of a minute she exclaimed, in a tone of reprehension 
and solemnity: ^' When the peaceful influence of Mor- 
pheus, so finely described by Homer, should spread the 
pinions of repose o'er the eyes of mortals, save those 
spirits of higher order, who by the lamp's pale beam 
pore over the inspirations of departed genius, or raise 
amidst the silence of midnight gloom monuments to per- 
petuate their own, say, what means this nocturnal was- 
sailage within the walls of the chateau de Montmorell f 
It is to thee, thou hoary president of midnight revelry, 
I address myself." — "// good my lady," stammered 
Ambrose: " with my lady's good pleasure, the saints are 
witness, I never was a president : the Virgin forbid I 
should ever be a president I" 

^' Say," continued the lady Magdelaine, '< do you cele- 
brate the orgies of the houshold gods, perform ye Bac- 
chanalian mysteries, or hold you the riotous Saturnalia ?" 
The servants, in silent and ignorant amazement, stared 
in each others' faces. " Speak," continued the lady Mag- 
delaine, " who is this insidious promoter of midnight re* 
velry, this Amphion, this Terpander, who, like the mu- 
sicians of old, has charmed e'en stocks and stones?" 

"So please. my Jady," said Ambrose, bowing, "he is 
no trepanner, but a poor minstrel, a tix>ubadour of Pro- 
vence,* who erst-Avhile begged shelter at thepostern-g^te 
from the storm, in the name of our Lady of the Snow. 
Marry, an it had been a dog, one's bowels would have 
yearned to turn him adrift o' such a night." 

" Troubadour /" repeated the lady Magdelaine : " O thou 
second Cymon ! thou dotard, more stupid ttian Polyphe- 
mus ! When heresy stalks abroad, and threatens our holy 
faith with destruction ; when anarchy and civil war tear 
the very bosom of our country; are we to admit into 
the very sanctum sanctorum of our chateau, every Hugu- 
not spy who assumes the disguise of an itinerant votarist 
of Apollo? This minstrel, this troubadour, may be the 

* " Au sein de cette barbaric naquirent en Provence nos pre- 
miers poetes, connus sous le nom du Troubadour." Mistoire df 
France, Jjmis yeune, chap. 7. ' 
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very spirit of Luther, under the power of transmigration ; 
it may be heterodoxy personified i it may be Satan himself 
roaming about, and seeking, in these irreligious times, 
so favourable to his reign, all those whom he may de- 
vour." The servants crossed themselves devoutly^ all 
but the little Beatrice, who had the honour to preside 
over the tapestry-looms of the lady Magdelaine. 

** Satan 1" repeated Beatrice: ^^ in good sooth, my lady, 
he looks more like an angel than a devil, saints keep us 1" 

"Peace, shamless Bacchante I" exclaimed the lady 
Magdelaine: "and thou, monsieur Ambrose, stop this 
minstrelsy, and instantly dismiss this modem Arion."— 
" Poor youth !" said Ambrose : " St. Denis be his speed ! 
for it blows a piteous storm, and the night is as black as. 
pitch." 

« Youth I" reiterated Imogen ; " youth ! is he young ? 
I thought all troubadours and minstrels were old and 
blind, with long and flowing beards."-—" Mademoiselle, 
he has no more beard than my hand, save indeed as hand- 
some a pair of whiskers"—" As any cavalier in the pro- 
vince of Champagne might wish to wear," added Bea- 
trice. " Blind, forsooth I Marry, if there is such another 
pair of black eyes in France 1*11 give my silver reliquary 
for a copper sousl" 

"Beatrice,^ said the lady Magdelaine, " dost thou not 
fear the fate of Canente, who was changed into a voice 
for talking too much ?" 

" She ! good my lady," said Ambrose : " beshrew me 
if she fears any thing, not excepting the devil, father 
Anselm, or your ladyship. I told the damsels it was not 
seemly to press round the youth as they did." — ^^ Marry, 
didst thou so, monsieur Propriety," interrupted Beatrice; 
" but did you consider then, that it was so long since we 
saw any thing young and handsome in the chateau, that 
we came to look at him, not as a man, but a wonder l"^*^ 
" Beatrice," said the lady Magdelaine, in a softened tone, 
" it is easy to perceive you are not of the Pythagorean 
school; but" — " She at school!" said Ambrose: " Mass! 
she would corrupt a nunnery I"—" But the question is," 
continued the .lady Magdelaine, " whether this musical 
Adonis should be dismissed, or retained a prisoner till 
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the return of the &ther director* who is gone to shrive 
the ladies of St. Dominick?"'— ^Poor dear souls I" said 
Beatrice : ^^ I wonder what they can have to confess, shut 
up all their lives in a convent; for my part, who only live 
in an old chateau, a little sin goes a great way with me." 

<< What if I were to see him myself f'* said the lady 
M agdelaine, addressing Imogen. ^ He is evidently in* 
sidious, and consequently dangerous, if he is, as I sus- 
pect, a spy :— Yes, I will see him ; and let him, if he can, 
elude the e^ of Argus' penetratiqyi ; yes, I will at least 
liear what he has to say," — ^' Say, my lady I'* cried Bea- 
trice; ^^hear what he has to sing. Do, good my lady, 
get him to sing ^ the Merry Knight and the Maid in the 
Vestment of Blue.' Holy rosary, I thought I should 
have split my sides with laughing!" — ^''Beatrice,*' said 
the lady Magdelaine, mildly, <' sacrifice, I pr'ythee, to 
the goddess Muta: and thou, Ambrose, conduct this 
minstrel to my presence." 

Ambrose retired with a bow of triumph : the domestic^ 
exchanged looks of pleasurable amazement, and expec- 
tation flushed its beams in the bright eyes of Imogen. 
" Theodore," cried the lady Magdelaine, bring in fresh 
tapers. Imogen, give me my veil. Beatrice, Blanche, 
and Agnes, retire to the back-ground.'^ Then, having 
arranged her fardingale, settled the folds of her ruff, and 
adjusted her veil afler the manner of Paulina, the empe- 
ror Nero's mistress, she waited in an attitude of solemn 
dignity to receive her eleemosynary guest. In a few 
minutes he appeared, led in by Ambrose. He bowed 
low, but not servilely ; and, resting the end of his harp 
on his right foot, stood in an attitude rather dignified 
than humble. 

His stature rose to that commanding height which 
hncy : attaches to the idea of majesty, and possessed 
that graceful slightness and flexibility which characterize 
youth in its firsfdawn of manhood: the contours of his 
face were conformable to the most perfect line of Ro- 
man beauty ; and the grand, the noble expression of his 
countenance, evinced a soul where " no dark deed wan- 
dered in secret;" it flashed the vivid emanations of ge- 
nius, blended with the glowing affections of the man and 
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the ardent spirit of the hero.* His garb was that usually 
%yom in those days by the professors of minstrelsy ; a 
robe of dark-green, gathered at the neck with a small 
gorget beneath the snowy folds of his ruif, and incircled 
round the waist with a crimson cadis girdle ; the sleeves, 
slashed off from the elbow, fell to the ground, and dis- 
covered those of his doublet of black velvet, fastened at 
his wrists with silver clasps; a scarlet ribbon fell from 
his neck, from which was suspended his harp, scarely 
larger than a lyre ; from his girdle hung a chain, to which 
was fastened a splendid escutcheon ; and his curling glos-* 
sy black hair defined the form of a head which was that 
of a youthful Alcibiades. 

The lady Magdelaine started, gazed, and remained 
for more than a minute lost in silent admiration of the 
form that presented itself at the door of her study. Then, 
suddenly breaking into an abrupt exclamation, and re- 
suming her air of awful deportment, she said : " Speak, 
^ung stranger, whb^e garb and seeming tell thee of that 
order fast falling to decay ; whence and what art thoui 
who darest thus boldly to intrude at this unseasonable 
hour upon the peaceful security of our castle, and insi- 
diously to practise on the simple ignorance of our do- 
mestics?" 

" Lady," said the stranger, with a bow low and grace- 
ful, " I meant not to intrude, but to solicit ; not to prac- 
tise on ignorance, but to interest humanity." 

"Who and what art thou?" repeated the lady Mag- 
delaine. — " By birth, lady, a Proven9a], by profession a 
minstrel, by necessity a wanderer, and by sentiment a 
citizen of the world. The genius of my country found 
me, while yet a boy, tuning my rustic reed on the deli- 
cious banks of the Durance ; and taught me to raise, my 
humble lay, and emulate the bards of my native {pro- 
vince, who diffused the light of poetry and song o'er the 
wide dominions of France, then involved in Gothic dark- 
ness. I obeyed. Thrice have I carried off the golden 

* See the curious account of the appearance of a minstrel, who 
was introduced at Kenelworth castle, among miany other devices 
and 9hov)9 represented before queen Elizabeth, at an entertain- 
ment given her by lord Leicester. 
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violet* at Thouiouse from my xompetitors ; thrice have 
I crossed the Rhone, and sung through the wide do« 
mains of France the superiority of my native province, 
its ever verdant meads, its purple vineyards, its fertilizing 
streams, and snowy flocks. I have raised a nobler strain, 
and sung the prowess of the warrior, the immortality of 
the hero: and erewhile, O dangerous theme I I ha^e 
stolen inspiration from the eye of beauty, and sung the 
charms of woman, and the omnipotent power of love. 
This night, the wandering spirit of my profession con- 
ducted me to the forest de Montmorell, my better des* 
tiny to the portals of the castle, and (oh I suffer me to 
hope it) my* guardian angel into the presence of its fair 
and noble lady." 

Thf minstrel again bowed, as he finished his recital; 
and the lady Magdelaine, with a contortion of the muscles 
that softened her harsh countenance into some faint indi- 
cation of a smile, replied : 

" Young stranger, I doubt not the veracity of thy re-» 
latioH) although I do not pretend to possess the gift of 
that goddess who could discover the most plausible false- 
hood by a look. Neither am I ignorant of the i^everence 
in which thy sacred profession was held by the ancients: 
the king Alcinous is described by Homer as paying the 
highest honors to his inspired visitor; Ulysses, that wary 
chief, treated with profound respect the tuneful Dimo- 
docus ; the Athenians sent a minstrel to command ^the 
Spartans, who conquered under his inspiring influence ; 
Anacreon was caressed at the court of Polycrates, the 
tyrant of Samos ; and so great was the reverence paid 
by the ancient Arabs to their bards, that their entrance 
into the cities was hailed with public rejoicings, and the 
best poet was rewarded^ with a rich robe, a fine horse, 
and a beautiful damsel." 

*^Oh, that I were an Arabian bard I" exclaimed the 

* In 1323 the society of Troubadours at Thouiouse sent circu- 
lar letters to the Languedocian poets, to come and read their 
works, with the promise of a golden violet to him who should com- 
pose the best romance. Clemence d'lsaure left a sum by her will 
to be laid out in three golden violets, which the academy of Thour 
louse was to dispose of as the reward of superior genius. 
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minstrel with rmveU^ and glancing his eye to the back of 
lady Magdelaine's chair, where hovered the airy form 
of Imogen; then, after a moment's indulgence, fixed 
his eyes on the earth, and sighed. 

The lady Magdelaine, who had arrested the impas- 
sioned glance half way ere it had reached its point of 
destination, construed its expression according to the 
surmise of her vanity rather than her pride, and after a 
moment's silence added: 

^< But though I were not to acknowledge the claim thy 
inspired profession should always have on all true lovers 
of the muses, yet the law of hospitality (never violated 
in the chateau de Montmorell) would secure thee an asy- 
lum for a night such as this (which might have served 
Virgil as a model for his pelebrated Storm); else should 
I have read Eustatius to very little purpose, who treats 
so diffusely on the duties of hospitality. I consign thee 
therefore, young stranger, to the care of my maitre- 
d'hotel, and to-morrow thou shalt receive an audience of 
leave." The minstrel pressed his right hand to his 
heart; and with a bow of profound and grateful acknow- 
ledgment, was retiring, followed by the domestics; the 
door was £ast closing; when, in a tone of hesitation, the 
lady Magdelaine exclaimed: ^^ Yet stay, young stranger; 
! " ■■ She paused : the minstrel respectfully returned, 
" I would know thy name," said the lady Magdelaine. — 
The minstrel hesiuted, rivetted his eyes on the head of 
his harp, and, after a moment's silence, eagerly replied, 
<< I am called Orlando, lady." 

" Dearest thou no other name?" 

<' None, lady A desei*ted foundling, my infant years 
were supported by the pastor of the village of Beauvoi- 
sin ; and my latter life was devoted to the monks of the 
Petits Augustins, whose flocks I tended on the banks of 
the Durance." 

<^ By the arms suspended from thy girdle, thou hast 
filled some higher station than that of tending the flocks 
of a convent." 

"True, lady; I was for some time chief minstrel to 
the baron de Montargis, whose chateau is bathed with 
the blue waves of the Durance." 
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^ Then thba sertedst a heretic, and a rebel to a just 
cause.** 

« 'Tis trae, lady ; he denied the infallibility of the 
pope, the omnipotence of the siunts, and the justice of the 
claims of the Leaguers. *Tis some time since I left him 
in search of a better service.'* 

<< Which may fortune bless thee withal !*' said the lady 
Ms^delaine ; " thou may*8t now retire.*' 

The minstrel obeyed. 

** And will you not, sweet my lady," said Beatrice, 
who with Agnes still loitered behind, ^^ M'ill not you hear 
him play one little madrigal? Marry, he knows all the 
ballads of Rollo : not to mention the tragic adventures of 
the baron de Coucy and the fiiir lady de Vitry, and 
roundelays, sequidills, and musettes, without end: else 
is he a youth of no faith ; for all these did he promise me 
in very truth ; besides the pleasant and curious tragedy, 
full of race device, of the amorous shoemaker, who put 
liimself to. death with hi^s own cutting^knife^ all for love 
of a beautiful damsel of high degree. Do, sweet my 
lady, permit the minstrel to return; the night is yet 
young.'*—*" Beatrice," said the lady Magdelaine, in a tone 
of hesitation, " thou dost not ccmsider it would be un- 
seemly for thy lady io hold fulther converse with this 
young stranger. Times are now greatly changed since 
Chari6Cte of Savoy kissed the sleeping poet Alain Char- 
tier, and was thought not the worse for it. It is not the 
man (said she) whom I kiss, but the lip from whence 
flowed so mluiy charming straihs."—- <^ But then, dear my 
lady, kissing a man, and listening to his song ; marry, 
there is a huge difference !" « Not to the eye of unimpas- 
sioned philosq^hy, Beatisce; for though' I were to ho- 
nour this young bard with a chaste salute, or lend an ear 
to his inspired strains, it would still be but the homage of 
genius to its kindred spirit." 

" Then shall I call him back, lady ?" 

" Hq, Beatrket not to-night: the tasteRiJ propensities 
of the pqetess Jtmist not be indulged at the expence of 
the dignity of the lady de Montmorell." 

« Then, with your ladyship's good liking, I*J1 just step 
down and finish a courante I had begun with Beraardine 

VOL. I. B 
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when Theodore interrupted us. No one but a native of 
dear Provence can dance or play a courante after the 
right fashion. Marry, I could have thrown my arms 
around the neck of this same minstrel when he told me 
he was from Provence, had it not been for pure shame l 

^' Why, thou hast as little modesty as Lais or Corinna, 
exclaimed the lady Magdelaine angrily ; ^ and were all 
my women of thy bold deportment, this poor youth might 
have shared the fate of Orpheus, who was torn to pieces 
by the Bacchantes.*' 

" But, under your ladyship's good favour, if there be 
no difference between a salute and a song,' ' 

" Peace I" said the lady Magdelaine sternly ; " retire 
instantly to your apartment, nor violate by unseemly 
comportment the vestal propriety of thy lady's house- 
hold." 

Beatrice reluctantly obeyed, followed by Agnes,' who, 
with less temerity to express her wishes than the archly 
simple Beatrice, had not less propensity for courantes, ma- 
drigals, and roundelays. 

Imogen in pensive silence still remained leaning on 
the back of the lady Magdelaine's chair, lost in profound 
reverie ; her arm supporting her fair head, the minstrel's 
voice still murmuring on her ear, the minstrel's glance 
still beaming on her eye, while the sigh wbich trembled 
on her lip expired unconscious ere she was aware of its 
birth. 

^< Imogen I" said the lady Magdelaine mildly. Imogen 
started, suddenly resumed her seat, and, catching up her 
pen, demanded if she should go on with the bishop of Ci- 
teaux and the siege of Beziers ? 

«< No," said the lady Magdelaine, << it is late : I am not 
disposed for composition ; the muses are not always pro- 
pitious to the midnight vigils of their votaries. I will 
read till I sooth my mind to rest, and thou may'st retire 
to thy apartment." 

<( What book shall I leave you, madam? Here are 
the Sufferings of the Holy Martyr St. Lawrence, who was 
broiled on a gridircMi." 

«< No, child) my feelings are not equal to that." *^ 
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« Here is the Martyrdom of St. Francis who carried 
his head a considerable distance after he had suffered de- 
capitation." 

" Nay, marry, that is still worse." 

" Here are the Confessions of St. Aup;ustine, and the 
Trials and Temptations of St. Theodora." 

" Poor St. Theodora 1 Her's were trials indeed ! 
What a holy struggle between her and St. Dydimus, 
when condemned before the prefect of Alexandria ! And 
what is that that lies at the foot of the picture of St. Mary 
of Egypt?" 

« 'Tis an odd volume of Ovid." 

" Well, leave me that, and my nibric, for vespers." 
Imogen placed the books on the table ; and, wishing her 
lady patroness a good night, retired to her solitary apart- 
ment. 

The clock in the great hall had tolled out the first half- 
liour after midnight ; the domestics had retired to rest ; 
and Ambrose, the ancient maitre-d'hotel, who loved an 
©Id story and old wine as well as any other maitre-d'hotel 
in the province of Champagne, was still entertaining the 
minstrel in the buttery with a flask of real muscadel, and 
an anecdote of the family de MoQtmoi*eII, rather minute 
than interesting ; when the minstrel, after a long pause, 
abruptly demanded, " I pr'ythee, good my friend, what 
fair vision was that which hovered near the chair of thy 
ladyFV-^** What, my lady's pet owl?" said Ambrose; 
*« nay, marry, fill thy glass, and thou shalt hear the whole 
history of it. It was the very dfame year that our late 
king Henry the Third, of blessed memory, was elected 
kingof Poland, which I take it was about the eve of" 

" Nay, thou mistakest ; 1 would know who was the 
lovely maid that'*— 

" Ha ! ha ! by the mass, thoij hast a hawk's eye, mon* 
sieup troubadour! What, the demoiselle with the 
cock'd-up nose, scarlet fardingale, slop sleeves, and short 
petlicoats ; with a certain roundish look, and a laughing 
eye ? It was the demoiselle Beatrice ; and were my ^Id 
dame Jacintha gone to heaven, and the damsel would 
cast but an eye of favour on your humble servant"— 
" Heavens !" exclaimed the minstrel impatiently, *' you 
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still mistake me : the creature I mean Is delicate even to 
fragility; and there is a nymph-like simplicity in her 
form, an airy elegance in her figure, that might give a 
model to the Genius of Sculpture on which to rest hi& 
immortality. The very spirit of youth sheds its most 
touching graces round her ; and the look of playful gaiety 
that animates her countenance is softened by that air of 
ineffable modesty, which, like a transparent veil, height- 
ens those beauties it would conceal. Her dress is 
such as Fashion in her happiest caprice might adopt 
to render loveliness more lovely; and though her 
robe of grey, her veil and rosary, speak her a novice of 
some holy order,^et Love, lurking in the dimple her arch 
smile creates, seems to reclaim the sweet apostate as his 
own I" " 

" Pardie, well done, sir minstrel ! Mass, an I would not 
as soon hear thee as my lady herself^ when she talks about 
liie gods and goddesses, and nobody understands a word 
she says save the father director and mademoiselle Imo- 
gen/' 

'' Imogen ! is that her name ?" 

(< In good sooth is it. So; nothing will serve your 
dainty taste but our young nun?" 

<« A nun !" 

« That is to be." 

« And from choice, sayest thou?'* 

« Nay, by the rosary, I doubt if her vocation lies much 
that way. Poor soul !. somehow she does not take kindly 
to vigils and fastings; for which she and the &ther di-^ 
rector have some disputes, and in which she always gets 
the upper hand, and that with so laughing a face that you 
would think she was in very sport. For when onc^ she 
gets loose from my lady's study, she is as blithe as May ; 
and then for charity, I'll set her up against all the ladies 
of St. Dominick, with my lady and the father director to 
boot." 

" And are her means equal to her virtuous propensi- 
ties?" ^ 

»' Marry, no ; and more's the pity ! She has not a sous 
but as she earns it by her embroidery : which I sell for 
her at the next market-town, when I go for provisions ; 
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and then aitay with the money to the poor serfs who live - 
on the skirts of the forest^ and have been ruined by the 
civil wars ; and, yet many a late hour does she sit up to 
do thisy after writing all day for ray lady. < My good 
Ambrose,' will she say (with such a sweet begging face I), 
^ shall I coax thee for a taper to-night, and in good sooth 
I will not speedily trouble thee again ?' The saints bless 
her for a sweet one ! It were the pity of pities to make 
a nun of her." 

*^ Is she related to thy lady ?" demanded Xhe minstrel. 

" No, truly, poor souli 1 wot, she never had a rela- 
tion : it is thou^t she was a present from St. Domi- 
nick to the ladies of our convent." 

** He must have been a saint of very little taste, or very 
^reat generosity, to part with such an object." 

^ Marry, I warrant, hadst thou been St. I>ominickf 
thou wouldst have been less generous. Ah ! thou art a 
wag in grain, sir nunstrel. Yet the saint did not part 
with her altogether; for when she was found by the por- 
tress at the wheel, though a coarse veil was what the 
saint had covered her withal, yet round her little neck was 
hung an agate cross, bearing the letters St. D,; which 
proved to the ladies of St. Dominick, as plain as their owa 
great spire, that the saint meant to keep her all to him- 
self. She had just entered her noviciate, when my 
lady begged her of the sisterhood to write for her ; for 
the demoiselle Imogen is a rare clerk, and my lady is 
writing a History of how the saints used to kill and bum 
the fo^ in former times, for the good of their souls) and 
la save them the expense of buying indulgences. Hark I 
^ere goes old Tell-trath : pardie, another quarter and we 
sball- be on the second cock-crow ; come, monsieur min- 
strel, I pledge you in our last glass of muscadel." Am- 
brose then arose, and conducted the stranger to the apart- 
ment allotted him.. 
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CHAP. II. 

Mangled peace ! 
Dear nurse of arts» plenty, and ioyful birtjis ! 
Alas ! she has from France too Ion? been chased ; 
And all her husbandry doth lie m heaps. 
Corrupting in its own fertility.** 

Shakspeake. 

* For thirty years Catherine de Medicis governed 
France, under the nominal sovereignty of her three sons, 
Francis II.y Charles IX., and Henry III. 

" Ilfaut diviaer pour regner" Was the darling maxim 
by wlvch the wily Catherine directed her political life : 
and the increasing influence of the Hugonots, in the reign 
of her son Charles, animated her to the most refined prac- 
tice of her favourite theory; and afforded to the artful 
and ambitious queen-mother a pretext for fomenting 
those dissentions, and perpetuating those feuds, by which 
she hoped to undermine or subdue a faction which daily 
became more formidable and more dangerous. 

Astrologers had foretold, that her sons would die with- 
out issue, and that the diadem of France would encircle 
the brow .of a prince of the line of Bourbon. Even the 
strong mind of Catherine was not proof against these im- 
positions, which the dark credulity of the age received 
with implicit confidence, and sanctioned with the pro- 
feundest reverence. It was therefore little to be wondered 
at, that the young Henry of Bourbon, king of Navan*e 
(of the blood royal of France, and the idol chief of the 
Hugonots), became at once the object of her detestation 
and her dread : yet, by one of those profound strokes of 
policy which distinguished her reign,, she offered him in 
in^riage her lovely and accomplished daughter, Mar- 
garet de Valois ; and by this extraordinary proposal dis- 
sipated the Hugonot reserve, and gave an animated flow 
to the genial current of open-hearted confidence. 

Although Henry embraced the proffered alliance, love 
had no share in .this acceptance ; his heart submitted to 
the tyranny of prudence, and his inclinations became a 
ssicrifice to the wishes of his party, which wa;s flattered m 
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tbe hope that this union would disseminate peace to 
France, and give to etei*nal oblivion the religious andpo<- 
fitical Actions of her children. The Hugonots, in the 
ardour of their hearH, dazzled b^ the splendid promises 
of Catherine and her son, crowded to the capital, where 
magnificent preparations were already made for the nup- 
tials of the king of Navarre : and, bewildered by the plea- 
sures, and intoxicated by the alluring enjoyments, of the 
most voluptuous court in Europe, tbe unsuspecting vic- 
tims of the cruel policy of the queen slumbered over the 
dangers by which they were secretly surrounded : and, 
revelling in the fair illusions of the present, cherished no 
suspicion of the brooding evils of the future. 

On the 18th of August, 1572, aU PAris resounded to 
the lively acclamations of joy, happiness, and festivity ; 
for it was the wedding day of the kingof Navarre and the 
princess de Vakis. On the 24th of August, 1572, all 
France re-echoed the groans of the slaughtered Hugonots, 
for it was the maaaacre of St, Bartholomew ! History 
has enrolled in her annals the sanguinary transactions of 
this day with dreadful estactitude ; but the eye, the heart, 
will eageriy pass over a recital of those horrid deeds, 
which even in perusal blanch the glowing cheek of warm 
humanity, and surpass in reality the fancied atrocities 
which the most depraved and sanguinary imaginations 
could devise. 

Catherine, who possessed herself neither the religion 
of prejudice nor of truth, rendered the fanaticism of the 
times subservient to her policy ; and instigated her jea- 
lous and deluded adherents to a massacre which was exe- 
cuted under all the aggravating circumstances that religi- 
ous fury, private pique, or public animosity, could devise. 
The young king of Navarre found a comparative safety 
in flight ; Charles and his mother triumphed in their 
execrable machinations ; and France, for twenty-six suc- 
cessive years, groaned under the complicated woes which 
the transactions oi one day engendered. 

Charles survived the massacre of St. Bartholomew but 
tvro years^ and his brother Henry HI. became the succes- 
sor to that <* barren sceptre" with which Catherine amused 
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the puerile minds of her sons, whiie she stili retmed the 
reins of government in her own hand. 

It was at this period that a dangerous confederatioA 
arose in Francey known by the name of the League. Its 
leaders were of the house of Guise ; its pretence^ the de« 
fence of the church ; and its secret motive^ the subver- 
sion of the state. But that profound system of dissimu- 
lation which formed the soul of Italiavpoiitics, and which 
Catherine had imbibed with the principles of her idol 
Machiavely served her in the most critical period of her 
life ; and induced her to declare for the League, whick 
she dreaded, and to unite herself to the Guises, whom 
she abhorred. Opposed, therefore, to the associated 
powers of the court and the league, stood the young king 
of Navarre : tJie hero of a little army of heroes ; and, as 
he himself pleasantly expressed it, '^ a king without a 
kingdom*, a husband without a wife, and a warrior with- 
out supplies." Such was the situation of this magnani- 
mous prince, whose character scarcely << smelt of morta- 
lity;" who, having conquered himself, was worthy of 
conquering othersf ; who possessed the ambition t» en- 
counter the greatest diiBculties, with abilities to vanquish 
them ; who united the talents of the statesman to the 
spirit of the hero ; and who equally in the cabinet or the 
field betrayed a genius that bore all before it. 

After tne massacre of St. Bartholomew, he joined the 
few faithful adherents the cruel policy of his enemies had 
left him ; but in the qualities of these superior few, was 
found an equivalent for the limitation of their number. 
The baron de Rosni, better known as the duke de Sully, 
whose life presents so beautiful a picture of prudence, 
wisdom, and loyalty ; the marsi|bial de Btron, so justly ce- 
. lebrated for his military talents and love of letters f the 

* Spain had asnrped tke kingdom e€ Navkrre from his father ; 
and he continued to hold his mUuatttre court at B^am, the place 
- of his nativity. Vide PerifiK^ Mittoire de Menri le. Grmd. 

^ f Henry said of himself, " Nature has formed me passionate ; 
'hut' since I have been sensible of this fault, I have always endea- 
voured to vaaqtiudi so dangerous a propensity^** 
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brave Crillon, whose vakmr bestowed on him the epithet 
La Noue^ to whose generous virtues even his enemies 
paid the«homage of esteem; with many others scarcely 
less descrvii^ of notice, though less fortunate in obtain- 
ii^ it) composed a little fiying camp, of which Henry was 
himself the soul. Alternately the vanquished and the 
victor ; consenting to interviews with the queen-mother, 
productive of no decisive effect ; now openly meeting her 
forces in the field; and now signing truces, no 'sooner 
formed^ than violated ; this gallant prince still continued 
to support the vicissitudes of his destiny with firmness 
and heroism. 

Meanwhile the powerd of the League, and the influence 
of the Leaguers, increased with hourly extent : it was 
believed by the royal party^ that the designs of the ambi- 
ticAis duke de Guise were to dethrone the king*, and al-* 
ready was the duke's destruction determined on by Henry 
and his mother. 

That popularity which the insinuating virtues and 
dazzling talents of de Ginse had obtained, the amazing 
power he was endowed with, and the circumstances of 
the times, rendered a public process equally dangerous 
and difficult. Assassination was more consonant to the 
political prudence and cherished vengeance of Catherine; 
^nd the duke de Guise was murdered in the royal apart- 
ments (whkhtr his unsuspecting oonfidence had led him) 
by the king^s guards. 

His death produceid universal commotion. Air Paris 
was animated by ungovernable fury. The duke de May^ 
enne, brother to the murdered de Guise^ was declared 
his successor as chief of the League ; and Catherine 
survived the victim of her barbarous policy but a short 
time. 

The king of France, naturally imbecile, whose con- 
versation was that of a capuchin, and whose life wa» 
that of a professed debauchee, vainly endeavoured to 
win the duke de Mayenne to his interest by the most 
splendid offers; and shrinking beneath those fatal cir-' 
cutnstances which endangered his life and crowU) he 

• Henry IH. 
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sought alliance n^ith the king of Navarre, as a dernier 
resort. That cai'eless and unguarded confidence, which 
formed so prominent a trait in the noble character of the 
gallant Henry, and which experienced treacheries had 
not chilled, led him to accede to the proposal; and 
the two kings met near Tours, embraced with fraternal 
tenderness, and vowed mutual enmity to the League. 

This transaction was shortly after followed by the 
death of the king of France, who was assassinated hy a 
young fanatic monk of th% order of St. Dominick : and 
Henry de Bourbon (who united in his person the three 
races of the French kings), as lawful heir to the domi- 
nions of France, ascended its throne, an4 assumed the 
title of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre ; and 
thus fulfilled the prediction of the astrological sybil, 
whose prophetic declarations had first rendered him the 
object of that hatred and persecution with which Cathe^ 
riiie de Medicis pursued him through the most precious 
years of his existence. 

France could not desire a master more worthy of got- 
verning her ; more capable or more anxious to repair 
the losses she had sustained, and to restore her to that 
peace and unity, happiness and prosperity, which her 
own anarchical and vague commotions had forfeited. 
Yet still the greater part of her volatile children, blinded 
by party prejudices, or influenced by religious fanaticism, 
opposed his accession to the throne of his ancestors ; and 
considered, or at least pleaded, his religion as an insur* 
mountable barrier to his elevation : and as the Leaguers 
possessed an army four times more numerous than that 
which surrounded the royal standard, the liorrors of civil 
war still continued to spread devastation through some 
of the finest provinces in the kingdom. 

Still opposed, and still unsubdued; tempering the 
most dauntless valour with moderation, the most heroic 
courage with humanity ; the royal Henry appeared a 
being of more than mortal power, of more than human 
> virtue: living in the midst of his troops; sharing their 
toils while he rewarded their efforts ; animating them by 
the inspiring gaiety of his air, while lie provided for their 
safety ; and flattering, them by cheerful presages of sue* 
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cess, which his example taught them to deserve^ and his 
genius seemed almost created to command. The cele- 
brated battles of Argues, Yvny and Aumale, have en- 
rolled the name of the hero high on the records of im- 
mortality; and, after having performed deeds of almost 
supernatural heroism before the walls of Rouenne, he 
was necessitated to raise the siegCi and marched from 
thence to the investment of Neufehatel. It was in the 
interval between this period and the sieg^ of Epemai, 
that the young minstrel of Provence appeared before the 
portals of the chateau de Montmorell. 



CHAP. III. 

When ye dispel the train 
That waits on beauty, then religion blows 
Her trumpet, and invites another circle : 
Which, full as false as the preceding crew, 
Flatter her problematic mental charms. 
While snuffing incense ; and, devoutly wanton. 
The pagan goddess grows a christian saint. 
And keeps her habit of divinity. 

Walpoljc. 

How far beyond 
The praise of mortals, may tbe eternal growth 
Of nature to perfection half divine 
Expand the blooming soul ! 

Akenside. 

« The age is barbarous,'' said the lady Magdelaine, 
tis she returned one morning from the gay and splendid 
court of Catherine de Medicis, « and the courtiers arc 
all Goths and Vandals." 

The lady Magdelaine was then at that critical period 
of female existence, when the ebb and flow of youth and 
beauty are under the influence of a retrograde motion : 
She had attained her thirty-second year, and was un- 
married : she had gone to court that day,- habited in 
eastern splendour, and was neglected ; which accounted 
for the barbarism of the age, and the vandalism of the 
courtiers. 
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Nature had been a mere step^mother to.the lady Mag* 
delaine. She was ooDsidered as a moveable basso-Klieyo 
to the animated beauties ol Catherine's court; yet unhap- 
pily the lady Magdelaine had an exhaustless- passion for 
notoriety, in a situation in which the enchantment of 
loveliness, or the attraction of the Graces, alone could 
secure it to woman. Time continued to increase the 
vivacity of his assaults tiH the last cowar^y charm of 
youth retreated, and obtiged the lady Magdelaine to 
r change her plan of operation. <^ I «hU reform the age," 
said lady Magdelaine, ^^ reform it altog^ether;" aod 
accordingly she patronized Baif, corresponded with 
Montaigne, took Jane of Bo4iPbon, wife of Charles IX., 
as her model, and determined on making a new transla- 
tion of Pliny, in opposition to the learned duchess of 
Burgundy ; but pedantry without genius, and learning 
without taste, only rendered her the but of faslnonable 
derision to all Paris. 

*« The world,*' said the lady Magdelainie, " is not only 
buried in the profound ignorance .of the middle ages, 
but immersed in the atheistical ckrkness of antiquity !" 
and accordingly the lad^/^ Magdelsdne, by ^ a transmuta- 
tion rare,' descended from her philosophic stilts, to per- 
form the bare-footed pilgrimage of humble Christianity. 

But religion was not JMst 4;hexi the fashion at Paris ; 
and the la^ Magdelaine, under the persuasive influence 
of her father director, a brother of the Cistercian order, 
retired to her chateau in Champagne (of which the death 
of her only brother had put her in possession), to work 
out her salvation, to found a mQnastery, and compose 
the History of the Crusades; a work equally comps^Ie 
with her taji^ts as an authoress, and her sentiments as a 
devotee. f , » • 

To &ther Anselm was ccmsigned the superin^ndance 
of that holy pile which w^s to imii(iortalize her piety, ^s 
her work, she believed, would her erudition ; whileevery 
nerve of the father was stimulated to exertion^ by the 
hope of becoming the head of that structure he reared. 
Along each half-finished ai^, and on every rising cloJs* 
ter, Interest hung the tempting lure of an abbol's cowJ. 
Never did a building proceed more rapidly ; it seemed a 
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"Work of ms^ic : for &ther Anaelm ' had views on this 
side heaven/ which gave the wing of expedition to every 
effort. 

Not so the learned labours of the lady Magdelaine : 
^ey seemed to increase in an inverse ratio with the ex- 
ertions she made to complete them ; they were indeed 
of Egean magnitude. A total want of connection, a strong 
instinctive propensity to anachroniuny a multiplicity of 
crade details^ and a crowd of too obvious plagiarisms, 
reduced the bewildered 'brain of lady Magdelaine to the 
-ne filua ultra of authorship: but then the whole &ult lay 
in the want of an amanuensis I 

<< I think, father,'* said she to the director, << you could 
£Uid me out some young brother of your o\iii order, who 
could at once officiate as almoner and secretary ; who 
could write a fair hand, and knew enough of Latin to 
treoiscribe with acuracy from the fathers." 

" A young brother of my oixler I" reiterated the 
astonished &tfaer. The request struck on the very nerve 
where a thousand little selfish interests lay in embryo. 
" Why cannot I offer myself?" thought, the priest : but 
then, independent of his superintendence of the monas'* 
tery, he was watching the fall of a cloisteral priorship in 
A neighbouring convent ; he had been lately installed in 
the dignities of the confessional of the ladies of St. Domi- 
nick ; and held not only the spiritualities, but the tempo- 
ralities, of the lady Magdelaine in sacred trust. " My 
labours are indeed great," said the father. <' So are 
your profits," whispered Interest. '* No," said the fa- 
ther >; " no competitorship for me, even with a brother of 
my own order I Yet, if she must have an amanuensis, 
why she shall : but marry, I bar the young Cistercian ; 
no, it shall be the litlle Imogen of St. Dominick," 

When St. Dominick had procured the sanction of pope 
Honorius 111. to found a convent for nuns, he had, with 
benevolent gallantry, inserted a clause in the rules, that 
the sisters were to rec«i\"c and educate such young 
daughters of misery, as the guardian spirit of innocence 
in distress sho)ild lure to their sacred portals. Among 
the little victims of misfortune, thus received and admit- 
ted into the lay sisterhood, was one w4io had been taken 
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at the wheel when an infants They, called her IxnogeOj 
for such was the name carved on the little cross suspend- 
ed from her neck ; and dedicated her to saint Dominickj 
for on the teverse of the crqss were marked the initials 
S(. D. ; on her left cheek was a mark. 

The lady abbess had heard that St^ Theresa had. just 
such another. The nuns looked wise, and saw a mys- . 
tery in this coincidence, all but the minor canoness : 
she was perpetually tearing to pieces the sybil leaves ^f 
' the holy enigma; but the nuns knew it was not the £aJth 
of thy canoness that obtained her elevation, 

The little Imogen, while yet a child, distinguished 
herself by a piety surpassing belief.. Her canonization 
was already, in prospect, added to the convent's holy re- 
cords.; and the lady abbess was cried upas a prophetess. 
An old friai' (predecessor in the confessional to father An- 
selm) had taught her to write : he did mor^; he taught, 
her as much Latin as enabled her to read some of the fa- 
thers, who had not written merely to shew their philolo- 
gical talents, or their knowledge of the recondite branches 
of language. 

At thirteen, she had not only read the works of the 
angelic doctor St. Gregpry the Naziantine, but could rer 
peat the various arguments advanced in those long dis- 
putes which existed between the Capuchins and the Do^ 
minicans, on the reality of the wounds of St. Francis, 
and the orthodox cut of a monastic cowl. " It is a second 
saint Theresa," said the nuns ; and the blush of gra- 
tified ambition crimsoned the cheek of the meek-eyed, 
novice. The saint Theresa was the standard of attain- 
ment which youthful emulation had erected in her bosom ;. 
arid she affected to imitate the life, as she resembled the 
person and manner, of her idol saint. 

The fragile delicacy of her form, the native enthui^i- 
asm of her disposition, her propensity to study, and the. 
nature of those studies, all assisted to render her a fana- 
tic, and disposed her to receive the inspirations of fancy 
as existing forms, and the bright illusions of a glowing 
imagination as real substance. Already the little saint 
had her ecstacies, her raptures, ana her visicMjs. Yet 
was her mind stxbng, and comprehensive; but, deprived 
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of ail subjects of discussion or inquiry, save \rhat the 
dull repetition of convent bigotry afforded, she had not 
the power of rectifying the aberrations of reason by the 
observations of experience, or the benefit of a liberal in- 
tercourse. 

The nuns of saint Domniick were divided with res- 
pect to this prodigy: the younger sisters hated her for 
her superiority; the elder cherished her as a saint in em- 
bryo. Sister Pa^iphaS, the minor canoness, stood alone ; 
she neither hated nor cherished ; she adnVircd her talents, 
derided her fanaticism, and pitied her delusion. 

" Art thou determined on being a saint?" said she one 
morning-, returning from matins with Hie young novice. 

" Not if I can be more than saint !*' said tlic novice 
with fire. 

" Thou ail ambitious," said the nun, " and ambition is 
not the virtue of a saint. 

" Then it is a virtue r" said the novice eagerly. 

" What wouldest thoii wish to be, v/eit thou in the 
•world?" said the minor canoness, evading her question. 

" In the world 1'' quickly repeated tne novice, her 
whole face sufTused with crimson ; " In the world I 
would not be any thing I have ever heard of; I would be 
mbre : but," she added with a sigh, " I shall never leave 
this convent, and here I can only be an abbess and a 
saint.'* 

The minor cantiiess had long been in a consumption. 
She complained of weakness, and for the first time pass- 
ed her arm through that of the young novice : the no- 
vice bent her fair head, and pressed her lips, to the hand 
tliat rested 'on hers, in acknowledgment for the conde- 
scension. 

" Go to," said the canoness, " thou art dangerous ; 
I would not love thee if I could, for thou art" (she shud- 
dered as she spoke) " a fanatic." 

*' I would be a saint," szdd the novice with simplicity. 

« Thou hadst lietter be a christian," said the ca- 
noness 

« Teach me, then, to become one,'* said the novice 
ynth a glance of irresistible insinuation. From that mo- 
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went the minor canoness and the novice of St. Dominick 
were inseparable. 

Such was the person fixed on by the &ther director as 
the amanuensis of lady Magdelaine. 

« The abbess is deceived in this child," said he. " She 
is pious, all*believing, and understands a little Latin, but 
she is no genius ; for never did a confessional echo to 
such a ridiculous list of peccadilloes, as those she avowed 
yesterday: the simplicity of her questions would puzzle 
a conclave to answer. She lias entered her noviciate^ 
'tis true ; but that can be. put off for a time." 

The lady Magdelaine consented reluctantly to ex- 
change the young brother of the Cistercian order, for the 
young novice of St. Dominick; and the abbess, well 
aware of the advantage of placing a member of her socie- 
ty about the person of one of the richest devotees in 
France, readily consented to the putting off her firqfeu- 
don till the lady Magdelaine should have finished her 
Crusades. 

The novice learnt her intended translation fix>m (lie 
tcnvent to the chateau, with an obvious transport, rather 
inimical to the demure sobriety of her vocation.. On her 
Ijiees she i^eccived a little silver reliquary from the ab- 
bess, enclosing a few gi*ains of the sacred . brick-dust 
scraped from the wall of the Santa Casa of Loi^ette; and 
promised to come every Sunday to perfonn her devo- 
tions at the convent. " I give thee this precious relic," 
baid the abbess, « as a holy spell against the temptations 
of a wicked world." The novice kissed it devoutly, and 
bprung on her feet with a playful levity not altogether ap- 
propriate to the pious exordium addressed to her. Yet as 
she seated herself in lady Mogdelaine's litter, and waved 
the end of her veil to the nuns who stood in crowds at the 
chancel window, she wiped away one tear with her girdle, 
lind received another on her lip, half closing in a soft 
Adieu ! but it was from an eye as sparkling as Euphro- 
i-yne ever betrayed in her archest moments ; it was on a 
lip as smiling as fancy ever gave to the cherub mouth of 
iiebc. 

Imogen cast one glance at the gloomy and sequestered 
pile she had left ; then flung another into the gay per*. 
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specdve that burst tm her view: she bounded from her 
seat; her cheek flushed, her heart throbbed, every nerve 
was in a state of rapturous irritation. The world was 
Hew to her, and she was bilt sixteen. 

Imogen was really bo ignorant of Latin, or her change of 
situation had so much increased the native vivacity of her 
disposition, that, far from assisting the lady Magdelaine, 
-she confused and entangled every thing. She made false 
^wiscripts, and worse translations; the fathers were 
made to utter nonsense, and the saints to speak with the 
levity of mortals. The lady Magdelaine was enraged : 
the director trembled for the return of the young Cis- 
tercian; and undertook not only to instruct the young 
amanuensis in the duties of her situation, but to assist 
her in her classic studies. 

Imogen's thirst for instruction was insatiate. She re- 
ceived with avidity the lessons of her holy preceptor; 
fmd in a few months had not only conquered all the diffi- 
culties of the Latin tongue, but, mistress of its idiomatic 
^Hcaces, was able to detect the xnelegancies of the fa- 
thersi and did it with a fireedom that, in the eyes of the 
pious, bordered on profanation. . 

The Hterary pursuits of the lady Magdelaine wcreV/- 
terally l\icubrations ; for she rose latt, and spent her 
mornings in her oratory, chapel, or tapestry-room'. The 
greater part of the day was consequently at Imogen's 
disposal, and she passed it in the library of the chateau. 
The late lord de Montmorell was a man of letters: he 
lived and died in the midst of his books, aftd left to his 
learned sisfer the best private library in France. The 
studies of the young novice had hitherto been confined 
to the Golden Legend, the Lives of the Martyrs, and the 
works of St. Gregory the Naziantine ; but now a new 
world broke upon a mind replete with native intelligence, 
endowed with that insatiate desire of information *whfch 
marks the- nobler faculties of the soiil, and enriched* with 
that versatility of tjilent which is the distinguishinjj 6hfei- 
racteristic of genius. "... '> '•''->: "^v 

From this mental regeneration, she cast a retro^ectjve 
glance on the nature of her past studies, and felt like the 
being who, born unblessed with the precious sense of 
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sight, in the first period of awakened viaion flings his 
rapt eye on the glories of the creation, wonders, and 
adores! 

Poor St. Gregoiy was the first who felt the effect of 
this intellectual revolution ; he departed, with his pioviB 
phalanx, before the victorious arms of the two Plinys^: 
a few verses of the elegant TibuUus were equal to the 
defeat of the sixty-two decades of saint Ely the Angelic: 
Plutarch's heroes overthreiv the Golden Leg^d; and 
one book of Virgil completed the conquest of the whole 
army of martyrs I She had once thought there was no- 
thing to be learnt out of her convent; and she' now 
thought there was nothing to be learnt in it that would not 
disgrace the credulity of childhood: the influence of 
knowledge, operating on genius, gave wing to thought; 
and reflection, bursting from the thraldom of prejudice 
and error, pointed its soaring flight towards the bosom of 
truth. Those mystical refinements which disfigure the 
purity and beauty of true religion ; those logicid subttei- 
ties which set common forms at defiance ; those improbac 
ble legends, the wild offspring of disordered imaginattoo 
or pious fraud, now appeared to her as they were, equally 
fore%n to religion or morality, and frequently subversive 
of both. <^ |f I am to be a saint,*' said Imogen, ^ I will 
be the foundress of my own sect. I will not seek for my 
religion in books, ,|^d modify it into systems, for I feel 
its essence in my soul; nor shall it be to me as the 
avenging angel of dreadful retribution, but the spirit of 
peace, of love, of bliss eternal!" 

It was for this sentiment iipprudently uttered, that the 
father Anselm threatened her with all the artillery of 
the church ; and decreed as a penance, to say daily, for a 
weekj the seven penitential Psalms, the Angelus Domini 
ten times, the Litany of the Saints six, and the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin twenty-four. Yet was the little C4;x>s- 
tate pious, even to the definition of St. Paul : for she 
*^ laughed with those that laughed, and wept with those 
that wept i** nor was her heain alive to an emotion that 
had not borrowed its pre^J^minant feelings from the joy 
pr sorrow ctf another. 
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Two years residence at the chateau had rendered her 
habitually necessary to the lady Magdelaine^ but had not 
produced that intimate connection which sympathy alone 
engenders. Alike involved in literary pursuits, and se* 
questercd from the world, the strong opposition of their 
characters evmced, that similar circumstances, when ope- 
rating on dissimilar minds, will produce effects equidly 
opposite. 

The freedom which began, to display itself in the opi- 
nions and conversation of her amanuensis^ and the scepti- 
cism of her arguments even with the &ther director, fre- 
quently elicited the reproof and roused the orthodoxical 
fears, of the lady Magdelaine : whilst Imogen, acting more 
under the influence of proud and conscious superiority 
than of prudence, frequently brought the arguments of 
hisr patroness and the friar to the test of her liberal actt- 
-men^ and detected their alloy with an air so triumph* 
antly playful, that she was always sure to lose by the vic- 
tory ; and when additional severity pursued that triumph, 
used sportively to exclaim, with the celebrated king of 
£pirus> ^ Another such victory, and I am lost." 

The growing apostacy of the young novice soon be* 
came a subject of discussion at the convent of St. Domi- 
nick, owing to the comfdaints of lady Magdelaine. The 
nuns trembly for their album sanciorum. Sister Agnes 
requested she might be recalled, ere the spirit of Luther 
had wholly possessed her; sister 'Mary said an Ave 
Maria extraordinary ; and the minor canoness sung out a 
heathen lo trium/ikel The Abbess, however,' with a 
stronger view to the church militant here on earthy than 
the distant, prospect of adding a saint to the convent list, 
treated the surmises of lady Magdelaine as the too sensi- 
tive apprehensions of extraordinary piety, and only re- 
commended to her not to spare wholesome severities 
and admonition, and urged the father director to wave 
his penitential crook over the sceptic head of the youth- 
ful apostate. 

The abbess's advice was not lost, yet apostacy seemed 
to feed on the antidote administered for its destruction : 
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No stormy tower, nor walls of beaten bnw, 
Kw airless dung;eon, nor strong links of iron^ 
Can be retentive to die t^ength ^ spirit. 

in eantime the germ of proud ambition) cherished into 
^ing by the old nuns of St. Dominick in the heart of 
.their young novice, stole into maturity with daily and in- 
sensible increase ; and if no longer emulative of a place 
ux the atbum sanctorum of canonized spirits, the strong 
propensity to supercminence -still thrcrfjbed with| vag\ie 
but ardent palpitation at her heart. Attracted rather bjr 
the splendid than the awful virtues, she embraced the 
brilliant theories of her imagination for the solid docu- 
ments of reason ; and enamoured by the beautiful ideal) 
.the level path of cold ^ fiat reality** was neglected or con- 
•temned. Careless and ungimixled, her conduct fre- 
-quently evinced the little connection existing betwe<». 
•genius and common sense : sanguine and impatient, the 
extreme vivacity of her disposition was only restrained by 
a softness more than feminine, and a 'meek gentleness 
Hhat sprung from a sensibility trembling alive to the re- 
motest apprehension of offence. -Her glowing and sus- 
ceptible heart was prodigal in its feeUngs, ere reason 
could exert its influence to discriminate the justice of 
those claims whioh had roused its profound - emotions, 
into being; and, alive to those exquisite and delicious 
•ensations which bestow raptui*ous moments rather than 
permanent felicity, she readily granted her accedence ta 
the dangerous maxim,, 



Qu*uii moment de vrai plaislr 
Vaut on slecle d'e^dstence. 



Lk Mousti^b-^ 



The nmixeUi the atticism of Her manners, evinced 
^em to be solely' influenced by the predominant feeling 
of the moment, unmodifieTd by the varying precept of 
&shioir; unformed by the grotesque model of doting 
custom, they were natural, original, and pregnant with 
that indescribable something, which, analogous to the 
non aa che of her per^oUj awakened an interest rather 
felt than understood. Yet was not slie perfectly beauti- 
ful : it was the thousand glowing sensibilities of her soul 
that gave hor face its sweetest charm, as colours mount- 
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itig on the tulip's brilliant surface enrich it by the variety 
of their dyes. Her form, round and symmetrical, 
though below the ordinary stature, was perpetually ani- 
mated by those graceful gestures which ever character- 
ized her thoughts, even when silently conceived or imper- 
fectly expressed ; and there was a certain something, an 
inexpressible fascination, in her air and manner, which, 
like the philosopher's fanciful definition of the soul, 
*' was all in all, and all in every part." It was scarcely 
necessary that nature should have endowed her with wo- 
man's dangerous attribute, eloquence, to have rendered her 
the most persuasive speaiker in the world. Her voice, 
rich, varying, and mellifluous, was the organ of her soul ; 
and, vibrating in unison to all its feelings, sometimes 
stole its^ murmur of caressing fondness on the heart, 
whose woes it soothed; or, in the gayer moments of 
sportive animation, thrilled on the senses with syren in- 
fluence, in pity or in joy, still giving to her words and 
sentiments a superadded existence. 

The mystery which'hung over the birth of the young 
novice, had so many parallels among the foundling 
members of the convent, as to excite neither amazement 
nor curiosity in any breast but her own. There, how- 
ever, it lived a subject of perpetual interest and reflec- 
tion : that tender heart, which, in the narrow sphere of 
her existence, throbbed in vain to meet with a kindred 
associate, delighted to lose itself in those fanciful specu- 
lations which restored her in idea to the endearments of 
parental love and the blessings of social affection. 
*^ What," she would exclaim to some unsympathising sis- 
ter, 'in a paroxysm of romantic hope, ^ what if at this 
moment my father, my mother, lived ! if I had not been 
torn from their arms in my infancy, or a happy chance 
now led them to the asylum that received me ! Oh ! I 
should know them among a thousand; I /eel I should; 
and then I would throw myself on their bosoms, and die 
the blessed death of joy in their embrace!'* The nuns 
sometimes smiled at her enthusiasm, but more fi!^- 
quently inveighed against the weakness of all human af- 
fections, and exhorted her to subdue their effects by 
prayer and mortification. 
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During a Bevcrre winter, a robin had flbwn for shelter to 
her cell. The he^rt of Imogen throbbed "with a violence 
equal to its own when she felt it fluttering in her bosom. 
It soon learnt to feed from her fostering hand ; and, when 
their alliance grew more intimate, it would * somietimes 
receive its nourishment from her lip. All day it liovered 
round her, and at night it reposed on her bosom; it 
seemed to have stolen the art of endearment from its 
tender mistress, and almost returned h^r caresses with 
the same ardour with which they were lavished. At 
last it died beneath the ruthless fangs of a cat of the or- 
der of St. Dominick ! Imogen was iticonsoiable. The 
^abbess sternly reproved her for her sinful weakness. 

" One must love something," said the weeping novice. 

« Where is the necessity?" sajd the abbess coldly. 

« Here J" said the novice, pressing her right hand to 
her heart, and rising her soul«411umined eyes to heaven, 
with an expression that seemed to say, " And from th^e, 
O my heavenly Father, have I received itl" 
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Or 8u—- e tempo 
Che tu t'en Vftda e iroppo lungamenli, 
Hai dim(5ra ancora — 
Partita. GuARiNi. 

' Like blooHiing Eve 
In nature's young simplicity, and blushing 
With wonder at creation's opening glow. 

Walpole. 

The lady Magdelaine had not returned from matins 
five minutes, when the minstrel (the morning after his 
arrival) was summoned to receive his audience of leave. 
Ambrose conducted him to the entrance of the great gal- 
lery. The lady Magdelaine was standing at a ^distant 
window, in earnest conversation with her confessor. They 
iKith turned round, and fixed their eyes on the stranger. 
The friar's glance was keen, penetrating, and inquisitive : 
it seemed to anticipate vftrbal inquiry, and to threaten cer- 
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tain . disapprobation ; for h« saw in the ibinstrei the yoiBig 
brother of the Cistercian order^ or perhaps something still 
more dangerous. ^ 

The minstrel soon found, he was drawn thither to g^« 
tify the friar's curiosity, rather than to obtain the neces^ 
sary leave of departure, which the attempered looks of 
the lady seemed to dtny ; for the friar's questions were 
numerous, perplexing, and shrewd ; the minstrel's ans- 
wers were simple, ingenuous, and plausive. He repeated^ 
at lady Magdelaine's request, his little story with undevi- 
ating accuracy. 

" It is too simple not to be true," said the lady Mag- 
delaine softly. ^< And too inconsequent to need a com-/ 
inent," said the friar pointedly. Then turning round, 
he seemed in a notto voce to expostulate rather than con- 
verse with her. At that moment Imogen appeared, 
crossing the gallery in a direct line to the spot where they 
stood. Her step was light and devious, her upcast eye 
beamed with the light of genius, and the glow which 
flushed her cheek seemed to' ebb and flow to the impulses 
of her agitated fancy. Her veil had fallen on her shoul- 
der, and discovered the fine contour of her head and neck. 
It was tlie head of a Sappho, deficient only in that volup- 
tuous languor which should characterize the countenance 
of the enamoured Lesbian. It was perhaps rather the 
head of St. Cecilia under the influence of a musical rap- 
ture. A pencil, which she held in one hand, was sus- 
pended over the tablet which the other contained ; and * 
she appeared in the act of luring back to her memory 
some happy but truant thought which the "thick-coming 
fancies" of poetical inspiration had hurried half-realized 
into oblivion. 

Nature had not wholly abandoned her weaknesses in 
the breast of the friar; and the point in debate between 
him and the lady Magdelaine seemed little favourable 
to those " leavings of mortality." It was with difficulty 
he had restrained the overflowing of his gall, when the 
novice of St. Dominick appeared to receive its bitter ebul- 
lition on her iiinocqjt head. 

« Why, how now, daughter ?" said the friar, sternly. 
Imogen started^ . the spell was dissolved ; the spirit of ge* 
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nius fled i and) hastily conugning her tablet to her girdle, 
she drew her veil forward^ and psdd the salutations of the 
morning. 

The lady Magdielaine leaned in a musing attitude 
against the frame of the casement, and wa3 silent. The 
minstrel stood concealed behind a projecting pillar. Imo- 
gen, the emblem of health and cheerfuhiess, advanced to- 
wards the friar. ^ I had hoped, daughter," said the fiither 
director, << ye^, hofied^ that sickness had prevented your 
assistance at matins to-day ; for I hold not in competition 
the temporary sufferings of the perishable body with the 
soul's eternal torture : but that flushing cheek, elastic gait, 
this smile scarce repressed, this levity scarce concealed, 
speak, fatally speak, the body's health robust, the soul's 
deadly sickness 1" 

^ Father, I knew not that health was a crime," sud 
In[K>gen with simplicity. 

*• To devote ourselves to the vague and sinful wishes 
which redundant health inspires; to pursue their grati- 
fication, to the neglect of our religious duties ; that is 
crinunal, daughter : but. Holy Mother ! in you, who are 
destined to become the spouse of God,"-— Imogen, shud- 
dering, seemed to recoil from an honour she deemed pro- 
fanation. 

" Why wast thou not at matins;" sternly demanded 
the father. 

" Dear father, the saints are witness it was my inten- 
tion; nay, already had I reached the chapel, when I 
met"— 

*« Whom?" said the friar, in triumphant expectation* 

w Whom?" asked the lady Magdelaine, casting a 
glance towards the pillar. 

" Who," repeated the friar eagerly, " seduces thee 
from thy devotions, and steals between thy soul and hea- 
ven?" 

" In very truth then, good father, it was— a butterfly," 
said Imogen gravely. 

« Pshaw I" said the friar, in a tone of peevish mortifi- 
cation. 

" Nay, father," she sportively added, " let me entreat 
thy attention and beUef* Is it not in holy writ we And, 
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that he who despiseth little things, himself shall perish 
little by Uttte ?" 

" This trifler leads us from matter of more moment," 
said the friar, turning to lady Magdelaine abmptly. 

^ You treat her errors with too much lenity," said 
the lady Magdelaine evasively. 

" I prithee, father," continued Imogen, laying -the tip 
of her rosy finger on his arm, in the same tone of play- 
fulness, " is not the Greek term for the soul and for a but- 
terfly the same ? and did not you tell me the soul was 
fancifully supposed by the Greeks to exhale itself from 
the lips of the departed in the form of that lovely insect ? 
Oh ! it was a beautiful idea ; and how often has the siou- 
litude struck me, when I have felt the spirit of my bosom, 
restless, fluttering, agitated, still soaring beyond its des* 
tmed point of elevation, still reposing its joys on the bo* 
som of future bliss ! Oh, but this buttei'fly ! It fled the 
cloister's gloom. Poor insect! how natural! Unwit- 
tingly I pursued its devious flight. Its rich wings of 
purple and gold expanded to every gale, glittered to every 
sun-beam. It revelled in such variety of bliss, so free, 
so wild, so uncontrouled, that I sighed, and wished to be 
a butterfly ; and, in good sooth, forgotmy matins." 

" Cease these ravings of thy distempered fancy," im- 
patiently interrupted the father, " hitherto tolerated in a 
child, but grossly impious in the maturing mind of one 
who approaches the hour of holy initiation into the sacred 
mysteries of the church." 

" Indeed, father! and does that honour exclude me 
from adoring the Deity in his works ?" 

" '\dore him, daughter, in thy cell, in holy seclusion 
in his consecrated temples, in monastic privacy : he asks 



no more." 



" Then may the spontaneous offerings of my heart, 
though unasked, be not unaccepted ? This moniing, father, 
when my steps deviated from the chapel to that glowing 
valley where all nature hymned the praises of its God, 
^thinkest thou my orisons were less fervent because less 
^ systematic h Oh, father I when I inlialed new being with 
the morning's fragrant breath ; when that glorious orb 
rose on my rapt gaze, and every dewy blossom expanded 
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its bosom to the genial influence of its beams, and shed 
fresh perfume on the air ; when every bird sung its song 
of rapture, and every trembling leaf seemed endued with 
a tongue to breathe its praise to the Most High ; thinkest 
thou, amidst this soul-inspiring scene, my full heart was 
silent ? that on me alone the light of heaven beamed in 
vain ? Father, the tear of rapturous gratitude is not yet 
dry upon my cheek: that tear was my morning sacrifice 
to heaven.'* 

<« Father," said the lady Magdelaine, " your patience 
amazes me. This is tantamount to the dangerous opi- 
nions of Spinosa: Manchees himself never breathed 
stronger materialism: the Gnostics are more christian 
in their ideas." 

" Dearest madam," said Imogen softly, " sure I have 
breathed no heterodox opinion, no heretical tenet: yet," 
she added playfully, " were I to become a heretic, in good 
sooth I believe it should be of the Gnostic order, such as 
you described them, father, in your sermon on the eve of 
St Agnes, there is so much variety in their seven hca- 
vensi" 

' « Corrufitio o/itimi fiessimal" ejaculated the father to 
the lady Magdelaine, turning up his eyes. " But I com- 
mend her, daughter, to thy prayers and exhortations. 
Let us trust it is the weakness of her brain, rather than 
the viciousness of her heart, that deludes her." Then 
muttering a few low words to the lady Magdelaine, he ad- 
ded aloud : " Thou knowest, lady, sacred duty calls me 
to attend the consistorial meeting of St. Menhoulm. 
There shall I some few days sojourn : in the mean time, 
to the saint's holy care and guidance I consign thee." 

The 4ady Magdelaine bowed, to receive the benedic- 
tion which followed. 

« And thou, young stranger," added the friar, walking 
towards the minstrel, " who hast received so liberally the 
rites of hospitality, depart in peace ; here thou mayest 
hot longer tarry : it is the will of the lady de Montmo- 
rell. Go, and St. Dominick be thy speed I" 

The minstrel, advancing a few steps, pressed his hands 
to his breast,,bowed grateful acknowledgment to the lady 
Magdelaine, and profound obedience to the friar; who,> 
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waving his hand with a patriarchal ^r, pronounced a Do^ 
minus vobiscumi and retired. • 

It was now for the first lime Imogen perceived the 
proximity of the minstrel : it was now for the first time 
she raised her timid looks, and met his eye. It was an 
eye that spoke its intimate connection with the soul, and 
the glance it emanated left upon the imagination some- 
thing that dared the power of language to define ; it sunk 
at once to the heart of Imogen, and became there a new 
sensation. 

Unaccustomed to the presence of a stranger, the habi- 
tual bashfiilness of a young recluse veiled the vivacity of 
temperament, the aberrations of genius, and the playfuU 
ness of youtli. Blushing, confused, and overwhelmed, 
Imogen drew down her veil, and played with the rosary 
that hung at her girdle. 

With an air doubtful and hesitating, with a look of vex- 
atious disappointment, the lady Magdelaine still remained 
leaning against the window-frame, silent and undecided : 
when, casting a glance to the court below, she observed 
the father ascending his litter for St. Menhoulm ; and as 
his eye met her's, a faint benediction reached her ear. 
Her wavering resolutions steadied to the lone of his voice. 
She turned round to the minstrel ; who,^ half retreating, 
half loitering, seemed as undecided as herself. 

^' V -i^g stranger," said she, in a tone of affected soft- 
ness, " pursue thy way : may the muses be propitious to 
thy efforts ! may Apollo smile upon thy votive lay ! may 
tile saints protect thee in thy devious wanderings 1" 

With this half heathenish, half christian invocation, 
the lady Magdelaine slowly retired ; nor, in the absence 
of her mind, pertj^ived that she had left Imogen behind 
her. 

The tall spectral figure, of lady Magdelaine had disap- 
peared more than a minute, ere Imogen herself obsef ved 
her situation. She started, and glided swiftly after the 
lady, slightly but courteously bowing her head as she 
passed the minstrel. The minstrel bowed reverentially. 

Had the image of his tutelar saint passed him in solemn 
procession, Devotion could not have stamped her traits- 
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of pious reverence and profound homage more impres- 
sively on his countenance. . 

Already had Imogen reached the head of the great 
stairs, which descended to the hall below, when the min* 
strel's voice an^ested her attention, and she heard his 
footsteps echoing to her own. 

« Slay, lady," said he, in a voice of supplicating eai*- 
nestness; " one moment stay!" 

Imogen turned round in surprize, in confusion. The 
minstrel drew back, fastened his eyes on the earth, and 
remained silent; but his silence was eloquence itself. A 
^ request seemed to hover on his lip, but the finger of Mo- 
desty checked its utterance : he raised his eyes, and Imo* 
gent read it there. 

" What wouldst thou, stranger?" softly demanded the 
novice, her own timidity vanishing before the more obvi- 
ous confusion of the minstrel. The minstrel sighed, 
pi*essed his hand to his heart, yet was silent. 

« Wouldst thou that I exert my httle influence with 
the lady Magdelaine in thy favour," said she, consti*uing 
the cbaractery of his brow into the most probable sense. 
- « Thou art all benevolent," said the minstrel, eagerly 
seizing on the constmction she had given his wishes, 
" and hast anticipated my petition." 

« Speak then; how can 1 serve thee?" modestly re- 
turned Imogen, with eyes fastened on the earth«^/.nd a 
faint smile of encouragement playing round her Jip. 

" By procuring me leave from the lady Magdelaine to 
remain a few days longer beneath her hospitable roof." 

" Alas, that thy request should exceed my ability to 
obtain it I The lady Magdelaine is peremptory in her 
resolves : and though in this respect they were not to 
militate against thy wishes* etill would she not oppose 
those of her director i and they,-I fear, are not in thy fa- 
vour?" 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the minstrel. 

« Indeed," said Imogen : " he wills not that strangers 
find an asylum in the chateau ; and in the unhappy situ- 
ation of the times, claims that sanction for his scruples 
which humanity would withhold." 

« Alas I then thou refusest me?" 

" Indeed I scarcely dare hazard a request so hopeless 
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of success ; yet change that request, and put my wish to 
serve thee to the test. The lady Magdelaine is rich, a 
IbYcr of the arts," — Imogen paused, and blushed : the 
pride, the delicacy, of a young mind, with respect to pe- 
cuniary matters, withheld the offer she was about to make 
in the name of lady Magdelaine. * 

*' This harp is not the badge of beggary, lady," said 
the minstrel proudly ; " that which alone I would stoop 
to beg for,' yoU hiive refused.** 

*' In good sooth,'* said Imogen, blushing «till deeper, 
yet with a smile which she meant should heal the wound 
she had inflicted, **thou wouldst too soon repent thou hadst 
preferred ihy singular petition, or that I had obtained its 
request : for, trust rac, thy professionally roving disposi* 
tion, thy gay* and charming avocation. Would ill accord 
with-^the sullen eloom; the seqaestered tranquillity, of 
tWs ^profound solftude." 

• " I^ady,*' said the minstrel, with energy, « the night- 
ingale, when first he soars beyond the parent's fostering 
wing, rovei unrestrained, and flings with careless prodi- 
gality his witching strain o'er all the scenes of varying 
nattire ; till, lured by instinct to the rose's bloom, he fas- 
tens on a neighbouring spray, nor seeks to pour his strain- 
beyond his idol flower's balmy sphere*.*' 

'^ I perceive not thy allusion,** skid Imogen, casting' 
down her eyes, and changing colour. 

« But I feel It,'* said the rainstrisl, with impassioned 
energy. 

A faint blush, like a trai^sient sun-beam^ suffused the 
face of Imogen, and with a faint farewell she. was Retiring, 
when the minstrel,- laying aside his harpy sprutig after 
her, caught the flowing drapery of her robe^ and ex- 
claimed: 

« Yet, oh fair being 1 one moment stay, one littfc 
moment!" « 

'* What would'st thou then?" said Imogen, tfiembling 
and confused. . ' 

" Thy forgiveness.** ' '. ^ 

• In allusion to the beautiful Persian fable of Ui^ nightin- 
gale being enamourc^. of the rose. 

i>2 
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« But how forgive, when no offence ^as offered ?" 

<< Thou say est time ; no offence has been offered ; for 
heaven itself does not reject the homage of the heait, 
however inadequately expressed.*' 

«< Hark 1 'tis the lady Magdelaine's bell. Fare thee 
well. I will remember thee in my orisons." 

" Wilt thou? wilt thou indeed? then henceforth be 
Imogen my tutelar saint," said the minstrel, dropping* 
on one kne«, ^< and the sublime and holy ^entiiBents her 
lips so lately breathed, my orthodo;Ky." 

<^ Farewell ! fai^ewell V* said Imogen^ with increased 
confusion, " longer 1 dare not taiTy." 

^ But if thou daredst I** said tlie minstrel, in a tone of 
soft but sly insinuation. 

<< Nay," said Imogen, with a smile, ^'wouldstthou tui*B 
inquisitor to thy saint to prove her fallibility V* Then 
loosing her robe from his grasp, she gracefully waved 
her hand, and with the airy step of the hamadryad va- 
nished firom his view. 

The minstrel remained for a considerable time in the 
recumbent attitude in. which the novice had leik him. 
It was .the sight of her tablet, which had fallen fi*om her 
girdle, that acted like a spell oh his senses, and restored 
him to himself. He hastily snatched it up^ and turning 
over its leaves road the foUowing 

ODE TO A BUTTERFLY. 

Child of a sun-beam, airy minion. 

Whither points thy flutt'ring pinion ? 

Pinion dipt in rainbow hues, 

Pinion gemm'd with sparkling dews. 

Shed from many a weeping flowers 

Bathed in Matin's rosy shower ; , . 

Tell me why thy form so bland 

Still eludes my eager hand; 

Tell me, wanton, wouldst thoa be 

Madly wild and wildly free I ' 

If freedom b thy life's best treasure, 

Hien get tliee hence, gay chUd of pleasure. 

From feudal tow'r, and cloist'ral cell. 

For freedom there did never dwell ; 

And I no more thy form wiH woo. 

But pleased thy varied flight pumte : 
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And now upon a zephyr's sigh, 
Thoa seem'st In languid trance to die ; 
Now fluttering wildthy golden wii^et. 
Sports in many a wanton ringlet ; 
*Mid thefragranU *picy gaU** 
Which the rose-hpM nuMm exhales. 
Thou soar'st to dnnk the sun's first gleam. 
Or bask thee in each in£uit beam : 
Then panting in thy heaven-snatch'd glow, 
I fsel thee fluttering round my brow. 
Whence thy breezy plumage chases 
Each tear the hand of -sorrow traces ; 
Or as athwart my Hp you fly. 
Fan away the woe-born sigh : 
Tear of 8orrow-*«igh of woe, 
Early taught by &te to flow. 
From a heart, a stranger still 
To nature's dearest, sweetest dtfill : 
Tear of sorrow, aighofwoe. 
Ne'er given thee, happy thing, to know ; 
Thee, whose life, a raptured minute. 
Bears an age of Uiases in it : 
e Thee, whose life, a minute's measure. 
Dawns, easts, sni fades in pleasure. 
Oh, insect of the painted wing ! 
Tve watch'd thee from the morning's spriog ; 
As idly lapt in soft repose, 
Midst the blushes of a rose, 
The playful zepltyr's balmy breath. 
Has wak'd thee nrom thy transient death ; 
Or the bee, in tulveful mimbera* 
Put to flight thy fragrant slumbiers : 
And as tny wings of varied hue 
(Dipt in rose-embosom'd dew), 
lou flutt'ring imp, and defUy try. 
Still /follow, still jfott fly; 
Ever waVring, ever changing. 
Never fix'd, and always ranging : 
Midst the lavish cliarms of nature^ 
Thou her freest, gayest creature ; 

* The residence of Miss Owenson in Ireland, while this 
work was in the London press, precluding the possibility of her 
correcting the proof-sheets, has occasioned many errors in the 
English copy very difficult to correct : in many fdaces words 
necessary to'tlie Sense are entirely omitted, aiid in others the 
ra/tsaimfs of pasaages entir^y changed. From this cause, or th^ 
carelessness of the printer, a who^ line in this beautiful ode 
has been omitted, which tJie editor has endeavoured to supply. 
by introducisg the line printed in italics. 
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Now tHe tulip's cliangeful die ; 

Now the vi'let's balmy sigh ; 

Now the rose's orient glow ; 

Now the lily^s tintless snow ; 

Woo and win thy brief caress. 

Alternate pall, alternate bless ! 

Till the summer's glow is o'er. 

Till her beauties bloom no more : 

Then the flower whose fragrant sigh 

Survives her warmly blushmg die. 

Lures thee to a heaven of rest. 

On her pale but odorous breast ; 

And amidst her balmy treasures. 

Thou diestin sweet excess of pleasures ! 

Oh happy, careless thing, could 1 

But Uve like thee, but like thee die ! 

Like thee resign my fleeting breath, 

My life of bliss in blissful death ; 

I*d envy not th' extended span. 

The patriarchal day of man : 

For him let Tim^s protracting pow'rs 

Still spare existence, drooping fiow'rs, 

And wreaths of joyless years entwine^ 

But oh, ONK n^tur'd hour be mine ! 

The minstrel was a poet of Miture*9 own making, 
and his judgment was drawn from the same source as his 
inspiration ; he was therefore no stranger to the justest) 
purest rules, of criticism; but what had the rules of criti- 
cism to do with the rhapsoctic effusion of impulsive fan- 
cy » or awa]iened feeling? Qr how was the judgment 
to exercise its powers on the poem, while the heart, ia 
the utmost vehemence of emotion, hung enraptured on 
the charms of the poetess ? Thepe was, besides, in the 
fragment, a consonance of sentiment with that the min- 
strel himself cherished, that awakened his sympathy, and 
secured his admiration. << Delightful enthusiast !" he 
exclaimed, << fanciful, but bewitching being, how exta- 
tic to share with thee thy * ra/itur*d hour ." to partici- 
pate in thy fairy visions, to live beneath the warm beam 
of thine eye, and hang upon the melting murmur of thy 
voice, to spurn the cold dull forms of a world for 
which thou wert never created, and to rai>ge with thee 
through all the yet unconjectured bounds of feeling, sen- 
timent, and passion !" . 
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CHAP. V. 



Credi a me — 

Non e pene magiore 

Che in vecchie membra 11 pizzecor d'amore. 

Pastor Fidoy AUa priml. 

IMOGEN, en reveuse^ wandered from the gallery to 
the great hall, from the great hall to th e - corridc i', and 
from thence to the lady Magdelame's stud J". Fancy and 
recollection were busy with the heart, and the mind was 
turned adrift under the influence of its own unconscious 
Sgaremena. She found (yet scarce perceived) the lady 
Magdelaine seated at her writing-table, her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, her right hand supporting her head, the fingers 
of her left playing with the leaves of a superb missal 
which lay open before her. She took no notice of Imo- 
gen's entrance; who, with an air equally abstracted) 
seated herself at her little desk, and, as if touched by the 
magic wand of sympathy, fell into the same i-eflective 
attitude. 

Il is one of the properties of fire, under the influence 
of experimental philosophy, to blaze with greatest ardouri 
at the moment it possesses the least power to consume : 
it was thus with the heart of the lady Magdelaine ; it 
fiamed when most incapable of communicating the faint- 
est glow to the most inflammable object, and languished 
beneath the < besoin de tame tendre^' without the power 
of exciting it, in another in the remotest degree : philo- 
sophy was no proof against the eloquence of briUR»t 
eyes ; and the enthusiasm of devotion did but transnujte 
its object without abating its ardour. ^ 

The lady IMagdelaine went from the gallery to her 
study, whither the minstrel's form pursued her. She 
fixed her eyes on the picture of saint Peter, and bowed 
her head; but his ssuntship disappeared, and the lady 
Magdelaine saw nothing but the symmetrical form of a 
young man leaning on his harp. She opened her missal, 
but her eye was incapable of receiving on its retina pxiy 
object but one ; and the missal's holy leaves, like the pic- 
ture of St. Peter, presented nothing, to her view but the 
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minstrel. A thousand times she likened herself to Dido, 
and the minstrel to Eneas, whom the god of storms had 
thrown on-her protection : nor could all the self-interested 
sophistry of the father Anselm reconcile her to the step 
she had taken, in banishing him from the asylum he had 
sought. Imogen had been some time seated opposite to 
her, before the silence mutually preserved was broken by 
her ladyship. 

" Mathias Corvinus, king of Hungary, kept three hun- 
dred secretaries," said the lady Magdelaine. " Poor 
souls I*' said Imogen, with a sigh of fellow-feeling, and 
dipping her pen in the ink, preparatory to her taking 
down what she supposed the learned minutes of the lady 
Magdelaine for a future chapter of the Crusades. 

"The father Anselm," continued lady Magdelaine, 
"thinks one more than enough forme." Imogen an- 
swered with a sigh, heavier than she had already heaved. 
— " Ix)nginus was private secretary to the famous queen 
Zenobia ; and yet I have read he was young and hand- 
some when she first received him into hel' service," mut- 
tered the Lady. 

« That could have been no objection," said the novice 
innocently. 

" The father Anselm thinks otherwise," said the lady 
Magdelaine. " Holy Mother ! why has he not the libe- 
rality of St. Jerome ? who expressly tells us, « fear God 
and do what you will." 

" Egenhart was secretary to Charles the Great," con- 
tinued the lady Magdelaine, musing, " when Imma, the 
emperor's daughter, became enamoured of him. Poets 
and musicians are certainly dangerous inmates, and in a 
domestic capacity not to be guarded against j witness the 
attachment of the empress Julia to Ovid;"— 

" Was he her secretary ?" asked Imogen simply. 

" The queen of Navarre's penchant for the poet 
Amayot, her amanuensis; and lastly the unfortunate 
passion of Mary queen of Scots, for Rizzio, who was only 
a poor Italian minstrel." 

"And was he young, and handsome, and graceful?** 
eagerly demanded Imogen. 
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« He was ugly and deformed/' replied the lady Mag- 
dclaine. 

" That men should be sadifferent !" sighed Imogen. 

« What a Herculean labour bave 1 undertaken ?" said 
the lady Magdclaine, looking round at the books, papers, 
and manuscripts, that lay scattered in disorder on every 
side. " Surely mine is the destiny of the Danaides ; what 
a treasure would a young man be to me, who could ar- 
range, connect, and transcribe with fidelity ; who would 
be modest, unassuming, and respectful. For instance, if 
father Anselm had not the same objection to my employ- 
ing jlhls young stranger as an amanuensis, as he had to 
- jjiy retaining him in his musical capacity," — 

'* Which f dare say he has not," exclaimed Imogen 
with vivacity. 

"And that this young Orlando (Jould write a good 
hand /'— 

" Which I could swear he does, madam," said Imogen 
eagerly. 

" But what avails it now," said the lady Magdelaine, 
sighing, " since he has departed?" 

*' Not ten minutes back I saw him in the gallery," said 
Imogen, blushing ; " and Theodore waits in the anti- 
chamber, if you have commands for him." 

" Well then," said the lady Magdelaine, in a tone of 
hesitation, " you may, if you please, tell the page to com- 
mand the stranger's attendance; not that I positively 



mean to — " 



Before she had finished the doubtful sentence, Imogen 
had delivered her message to Theodore. 

In a few minutes the page returned leading in the 
minstrel: Imogen hung her head over her desk, and 
seemed deeply engaged with her pen ; the lady Magde- 
laine assumed an unusual air of dignity and reserve, as 
if to hide the weakness of her heart beneath the severity 
of her manners and countenance. The minstrel, with a 
look of mingled suspence, impatience, and hope, stood in 
respectful silence, to know the nature of those commands 
which had agwn brought him to her presence. 

After an awfiil pause, the lady Magdelaine exclaimed : 
" Ere I inform thee, yoiing stranger, of the motives which 
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have induced me to recall you, it is necessary you should 
know, that I have long since devoted my life to the ser- 
vice of the church, and the republic of letters. Thou 
wilt start at a determination so extraordinary in a female, 
for the days of piety and learning are no more ; we must 
no longer hope to see a shelf, like that in the library of 
Euclid, filled with the works of learned ladies ; we must 
no longer hope to hear of a philosophess like Dama the 
daughter of Pythagoras, or Theano of Crete ; such a 
historian as Anna de Commines, or such a poetess as 
Sappho of Lesbia, or Corinna of Thebes: and female 
sanctity is, I am afndd, a treasure still rarer than female 
genius, to be found in this Gothic age ; a perfect union 
of both is, perhaps, in any age, a vara avis in terra !*' 

The lady Magdelaine paused, and raised her eyes to 
observe the effect her learned speech and modest inuen- 
do had produced on the minstrel ; but unhappily, at that 
::moment, the minstrel was observing the effect produced 
by a sunbeam, as it fell like a glory round the seraph 
head of Imogen, and touched her foim with something 
more, than human. The lady Magdelaine bit her lips, 
hemm'd away her mortification, and desired Imogen to 
retire till she was sent for. 

Imogen, who blushed equally for the pedantic folly and 
childish vanity of her patroness, and blushed a still deeper 
dye at the sHly observed gaze of the minstrel, was glad to 
be dismissed, though her little heart throbbed with im- 
patient curiosity to learn the result of that conversation 
from whiclK she was excluded. She arose and retired 
from the study, with that downcast look of unaffected 
1 modesty, which ever gave to her air and countenance the 
1 chaste atti*actions of vestal purity.. 

While lady Magdelaine remained in a tete-^-tcte con- 
ference with the young stranger, Imogen flew to the gar- 
den: the brilliant beams of the meridian sun, the tem- 
pered freshness of the noontide air, the melody of the 
birds, the balmy fragrance of every fleeting zephyr, were 
all in unison with the tone of her spirits, and spoke a lan- 
guage her heart understood. Plunged in that luxurious 
flow of thought, which a new and pleasing object awakens 
in a mind long steeped in the sluggish inanity which sc- 
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litude uninterrupted and a perpetual sameness of objects 
and ideas impressy a thousand new-bom pleasures' fluttered 
at her bosom ; every nerve was in that state of refined 
susceptibility, whiph thrills to the &inte8t touch ; every 
pulse throbbed to the animating influence of some sweet 
and novel emotion. ^Why am I so happy?" asked 
Imogen, with a light bound, while the fragile blossom 
scarcely bent its head beneath the airy pressure of her 
foot ; then, with a sudden transition of thought, though 
not wholly \uiconnected with the self-interrogation, she 
Begto to reckon over all the men she had ever seen. 

It required no great extent %>i arithmetical powers to 
complete the calculation : " Two friars of the order of 
saint Francis," said Imogen, counting on her fingers, 
« four of saint Dominick, and two lay brothers of the 
Cordeliers, all old, ugly, and bigoted; the bishop of 
Champagne in his last visitation to our convent: what 
an unwieldy, bloated form, and what a rigid air I our three 
successive confessors at the convent ; the first squinted 
most hideously, the second was turned of seventy, and 
the third 1"— all the inquisitorial horrors of father An- 
selm's countenance stared her in the face : • v\ interest- 
ing young monk, in the last stage of a consumption,'* 
continued the novice, torturing her roemoiy, " who came 
to our abbess for a small piece of the rod with which 
saint Dominick used to flagellate himself, as a charm 
against his disorder; the Clincaillen*, who sells us reli- 
quaries, crucifixes, and sweetmeats, at the convent gates ; 
four old knights of mount Saint Michael, occasional visi- 
tors to lady Magdelaine, with war and famine lurking in 
• every lineament of their harsh faces; and two knight's of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the one with a wooden leg, the 
^ other wanting an eye: these are all 1 can recollect, ex- 
cept the ferocious-looking serfs of the forest, the old do- 
mestics of the chateau, young Theodore the page, and 
this young minstrel." 

Imogen blushed to her eyes as she concluded her cal- 
>culation. 

" Perfection itself," said Imogen, with the air of a little 

* Clincaillen, a travelling petUar. 
Vol. I. E *• 
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logician, '< is only estimated as sueh by. comparison; the 
form and manners of this stranger may not positively 
possess all that excellence I ascribe to them ; but, bf 
comparing him with all the men I have ever seen, his 
superiority is so eminent, that 1 could almost believe him 
a creature of another sphere, a being of some superior 
mould, and formed of finer clay. Good heavens I (co- 
louring again, but not quite so deeply) how the minor 
canoness would laugh at this fanciful idea, and call it the 
wild flight of her romantic little sajnt! What is this 
minstrel to me ? only one must think of something," said 
Imogen, tearing a flower, she had just gathered, to pieces, 
and entering the door of the great hall, when she meant 
to have turned towards the terrace. 

" Here is rare news," said Beatrice, running ag^nst 
her : " holy rosary ! who would ever have thought to sec 
any thing young and handsome in the chateau again?" 

" Thou art in good spirits, Beatrice,*' said Imogen 
smiling. 

" Ctrtesj mademoiaelley and with good reason; I 
thought we should never have danced a courante again : 
but I must hie me to the tapestry-room, to tell them the 
news." 

« What news, I prithee ?" demanded Imogen, catching 
the flying Beatrice by the gown. 

« Why, mademoiselle, do you not know my. lady has 
hired the minstrel ? I just stepped into my lady's study 
lo know whether I was to give Mr. Jephtha a black eye, 
and how the poor dear young demoiselle's robe was to be 
shaded, whom they are going to sacrifice; when who 
slK)uld I find there but our old mattre iVhotel and the 
young minst«li < I have added this youth,' said my 
lady to Ambrose, ' to my household establishment ; and 
he is to have an apartment to himself, and a table to 
himself, for I have conferred on him the honour of be- 
ing my private secretary.' — But, blessed Ag^es! the 
dinner-bell rings, and not a stitch done yet !" 

Beatrice flew up the great stairs leading to the tapes- 
try room, and Imogen turned into the dining-hall. The 
lady Magdelaine was already seated at table ; the novice 
started to find the day so much older than she suspected, 
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and seated herself in silence opposite to her patroness. 
Had Pythagoras presided at the feast> a more unbroken 
taciturnity could not have been preserved, or the law of 
temperance been more strictly attended to. 

Although pleasingly involved in the novel variety' of 
her own emotions^ the attention of Imogen was insensibly- 
attracted to the alteration visible in the air, manner, and 
dress, of her associate. , 

The lady Magdelaine, who had hitherto considered a 
total disregard and neglect of the proprieties of dress as 
the most irrefragable proof of internal acquirements and 
literary pursuits, and often quoted the purposely inked I 
nails of the emperor Julian, as authority for her contempt -' 
of all the bienaeance of the toilet ; now appeared to Imo- 
gen for the first time to have sacrificed to the Graces: 
but the Graces, as if to shew their pique for the former 
heresy of their new convert, were most unpropitious to 
her offering. 

A coif, or ruff, never worn since the celebrated tourna- 
ment given at the coronation .of Francis II., and a fardin- 
gale of cut velvet, made after the fashion- of one of the 
beautiful Diana of Poitiers, produced no other effect than 
to rqnder ugliness and deformity more apparent. 

Imogen had recourse to the bouquet in her bosom to 
conceal the ever ready smile, that hovered on her lips ; 
vrhile Ambrose, Bernardine, and Jaques, as they attended 
at table, cast many a glance, pregnant with reverence and 
admiration, at the immense gold ^/^/i which hung at their 
lady's side, sufficiently ponderous to throw her off her 
centre, had she not given equilibrium to the balance in a 
fan of proportionable magnitude, which now hung from her 
girdle, and on state days was the rod of office that denoted 
the official capacity of her page. 

Silent, musing, and reflective, as she played w^ith her 
spoon and plate, Imogen imagined she was busy with the 
bishop of Citeaux and saint Bonaventure ; for Imogen 
was ignorant of the complicated anatomy of the human 
heai*t, and was only a logician when the cause or effect 
interested her mind, or awakened her apprehension. 

Ambrose, however, somewhat more penetrating, ob- 
served to Bernardine^ as he replaced the silver cup aj|^ 
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massy salver in the buttery, << that although his lady was 
silent, he knew she was in a diable de bon humeur^ for 
he observed her smile more than once ; not to mention^" 
said the maitre-d'hotel, " her calling me monsieur Am- 
brose, and ordering me to treat this new secretary with a 
flask of light muscadel : mort de ma vie I I have more 
than half a mind to ask her good leave to ride the Spa- 
nish jennet, as far as Saint Menhoulm, for my new doub- 
let and hose.** 



CHAP. VI. 

If music be the food of love, play on. 

ShaiCspbare. 
O si una vola 

Volta il provassi ; , 

Se sanessi una volta 
Qua'li e grazia e rentura 
L'essere amato il possidere amando, 
Un reamante Core \ 
So ben io che dir«Btei 
Dolce ^'ita amorof a, 
Perche si tardl nel mio Cor veneiti. G varx vi. 



The lady Magdelaine retfred from the dtning-hall to 
her oratory, as was her usual custom ; and Imogen, 
having tumbled over a hundred books in the library 
without reading a line in one, sauntered to the tapestry- 
room. She found the demoiselles Beatrice, Blanche, 
and Agnes, busy with the sacrifice of Jephtha's daughter. 

« Pardie I" said Beatrice, continuing a conversation . 
which the entrance of Imogen had for a moment inter- 
j'upted, " here is mademoiselle will end the dispute at 



once.** 



<< I prithee let me hear it,'' said Imogen, seating her- 
self at a vacant frame. 

« Why, mademoiselle,*' said Blanche, " *tis all about the 

colour of the minstrel's eyes. Agnes will have it they 

are black as her jacket ; Beatrice vows they are blue ; 

holy mother ! if I know whether he has an eye in his 

Jjg^, why then am I a saint I though certes methought 
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he looked man^ellodsly like the picture of Beelzebub in 
the shape of a comely youth, in the legend of St. Maxi- 
ma ; and I war4*ant you I counted my beads under my 
fardingale all the time I was in his presence." 

^ Thou art always counting thy beads somewhere or 
other," said Beatrice; " but I would lay my watchel-cd- 
loured taffety to a copper souS) that for every Ave Maiia 
thou say est for thy soul, thou repeatest ten for a husband." 

^' Better pray for a husband for one's 8elf>*' said Blanche 
sneeringly, <* than take up with the cast-off affections of 
other folks* husbands." 

" Blessed St. Dominick! tliere's an imputation!" 
said Beatrice colouring; << but I scorn your words, made- 
moiselle ; and though you are so devout, and such a mass* 
woman withal, I doubt if you were counting your beads 
under your &rdingale when the young miqstrel was 
squeezed into the oriel window with you this morning, 
and you were winding the silk off his hands, when all the 
rest of the family were at matins." 

'< Did you wind your silk off his hands, Blanche 2" said 
Imogeni snapping her needle in two. 

« Pardiel and what of that, mademoiselle?" said 
Blanche : '' the saints are witness I was repeating my li- 
tanies, and thinking of no mortal man, when my reel 
snapped, and the minstrel, who was walking up and down 
in the hall, had the civility to offer to hold my silk." 

<' The minstrel," said Beatrice, sarcastically, 
« knew"— 

" What of the minstrel ?" interrupted the lady Magde- 
laine, at that moment entering the apartment : *^ what of 
the minstrel? and what licence are you giving your 
tongues ? Beatrice, must 1 always command you to sa- 
crifice to the goddess Muta, or warn you of the fate of 
Lara, who, though celtbrated for her elocution, lost her 
voice from speaking too much ?'*^ 

*' Well, lady, I am silent," said Beatrice ; « marry, if I 
speak another word loKlay I will give any one leave ta cut 
my tongue out." 

" You may finish, however, what you were going to 
say wh.en I entered the room," said the lady Magdelai^|||^ 

significantly. HIP 

E2 
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Beatrice plied her needle, and continued obstinately si- 
lent. 

" Who' is it was speaking of the minstrel?" said the 
lady Magdelaine peevishly. 

** Dear my lady," said Blanche, " we were only saying, 
that, with your ladyship's good liking, it would be pure 
pleasant pastime to have monsieur le troubadour singing 
and playing for us while we are at our frames, especially 
as we have wrought hard all day." 

^ Why, damselF," said the lady Magdelaine, with a 
look of unusual complacency, << I should have no objec- 
tion to indulge you in a matronalia, which was tantamount 
to the Saturnalia of the men am<5ng the Romans : but I 
have not engaged this youth in the capacity of a musi- 
cian, but a secretary. Yet, as this is the festival of St. 
Theodora, and you have worked hard all day,"— 

" Sweet my lady," said Beatrice, forgetting her vow, 
and oversetting her frame as she leapt up ; " sweet my 
lady, you are all goodness, and I will have the minstrel here 
in the twinkling of a needle." And before the lady Magde- 
laine had finally decided on the propriety of suffering her 
young secretary in his musical character to appear in 
her presence, Eeatrice returned, ushering him in. He 
had bcotight his harp, and bowing low as he entered, cast 
a modest glance towards lady Magdelaine, expressive of 
his sensibility for the favour conferred on him. That 
glance steadied the wavering intention of his patroness. 
« He is timid, modest, and unobtrusive," said she men- 
tally,. *' and needs encouragement. Then, after a pause," 
she exclaimed, in her usual tone of dignified solemnity : 

"Although I have only engaged thee in the sober 
sUtion of a secretary, nor with a view to encourage un- 
licensed qierriment among my domestics, yet, as I may 
sometimes call on the witcheries of thy art, to dispel the 
cloud which Study hangs on the brow of her votarist, I 
have summoned thee this evening to give me a speci- 
men of thy tuneful powers. Although no performer my- 
self (though I once touched the lute and recorder), the 
^ progress of harmony is not unknown to me. 'Tis to 
^g^ollo we owe the invention of the lyre. He owed it to 
^^ve, and first tuned its chords to soften the cruelty of 
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Daphne. Timotheus would have enriched it with a few 
additional strings, had not the muses forbade the innova- . 
tion. But it was by the voice, which Zeno calls the 
flower of beauty, that Apollo won the prize from Mar- ; 
syas and Pan. Plato has termed poetry without music, / 
a beautiful face which has lost its bloom ; Epaminondas 
was reproached for his musical ignorance ; Socrates did 
not disdain to study its theory, and Pythagoras reduced | 
it to mathematical rule ; not to mention those great mu- < 
sician«, Olympus the Phrygian, Aristoitines, and Ptolemy. ^ 
Alas I we have nothing now to compare to the tetheri- 
chord, moBochord, cithera, and right and lef^ handed 
fhites. But whither am I wandering? I forget that Eru- 
dition has not led thee through her mazes of scientific 
lore ; that thou art but the pupil of Nature, and ignorant 
perhaps of the rules of that art thou professest. And yet 
the inspired Sappho preferred the wild notes of her beau- . 
tifiil but ignorant Phaon to the homage of Alcseus, the 
most elegant poet and musician of his day.'* 

" And had I been that Phaon," said the minstrel, with 
natvet^j << I should soon have become an Alcasus too ; for 
Sappho would have been at once my inspiration and niy 
theme." 

^ Indeed !" said the lady Magdelaine, with pleasurable 
surprize ; " but perhaps," she added with a smile of con- 
descension, << thou hast already tuned thy lays to the 
charms of some fair rural beauty..*' 

The minstrel sighed, drooped his heady and lightly 
thrilled on the chords of his harp. 

" Do, good my lady,** sud Beatrice impatiently, " let 
him sing the quaint, pleasant, and marvellous ballad, of 
the Merry Knight and the Maid in the Vestment of Blue." 

" No,'* said the lady Magdelaine languidly, " I should 
prefer something in the Lydian measure, or hypo-Phry- 
gian. I once Witnessed the soothing powers of the latter. 
It was a short time before I left the court, and at the 
marriage of the duke de Joyeuse: Claudin*, the modern 
Timotheus, by playing in tlie Phrygian measure, ani- 
mated one of the courtiers to such phrenzy that he flew 
to arms in the presence of his sovereign^ till the cunnin 

• Vide Dictionnaire (k Musi<;fue, par Rousseau, article Mwique 
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minstrel stole him back to reason in the soothing strains 
pf the hypo-Phrygian. Let me ]then have something 
^ that soothes the spirits, and moves the soul to tender 
thoughts/' ' 

The minstrel bowed, tuned his harp, and, after a sym* 
phony of wonderful execution, struck a few low chords, 
and accompanied th« instrument with his voice. It was 
a voice of no' very extensive compass, but it was a voice 
that breathed the sweetest intimation to the heart; its^ 
gixat cha^m lurked in . the skill ^vith which it was ma« 
naged, and the exquisite expression of its tones,; every 
note sighed the spirit of passion, and every word had the 
energy of a sentiment. His accompaniment was rich, 
/ wild, and various; yet the execution of the musician only 
seconded the ideas of the poet, without overwhelming the 
sense by the sound. The measure of his verse was ori« 
ginal, and his song was lave: he described the progress 
of its sensations with the ^oi/ simplicity of a novice, who 
delineated from the consciousness of his newly awakened 
feelings ; but it was in the language of a master, who 
could adorn his subject with all the seducing graces of 
poetic imagery and &nciful epithet. His sentiments 
\ were such as love impresses in the first aera of its empire, 
I bnt still they were such sentiments as love only produces 
when acting on the soul of genius and sensibility. 

Rapt, agitated, sublimed, his feelings became the sport 
of his art ; and, lost in the sweet delirium which his own 
vivid imagination awakened, his fingers trembled on the 
strings ; the harp's soft vibration faded into silence, his 
voice died away to a sigh, and his eyes, beaming with 
genius and passion, fastened their eloquent glances on 
Imogen ; who, for attitude, expression, and beauty, might 
have that moment given a model to Sculpture or Painting 
for the figure of Attention animated by Rapture. 

One hand was folded on her throbbing bosom, the 
other leaned on her frame, her form bent gently forward, 
every feature expressive of the rapt enthusiasm that 
swelled her breast, every glance emanating the visionary 
raptures that fluctuated in her fancy. The hidden soul 
g/U harmony had hitherto lain dormant in tlie bosom q( 
^(ptiogen; for till now those magic powers that could 
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alone awaken its sympathies were denied her. Oh! you9 
who have felt a rapture even to agony from the influence 
of those strains that breathed the soul of passicm, of sen* 
timent, of something even more than either ; who have 
in vain attei&pted, with languishing curiosity^ to define 
the sweet, the . overwhelming, and visionary joys tliat 
float on the fancy, and collect them into an object of com- 
prehension; conceive (for you only can conceive) the 
emotion of the novice, as, hanging on the minstrel's 
witching lay, she felt herself endued with another sense, 
and her heart throb with sensaUons, to whose* existence 
she was till then a stranger ! 

Imogen still seemed to listen, though the minstrel lad 
ceased to sing, till her delirium fading away, like the dis- 
solving visions of a blissful dream, \eh her involved in a 
soft and tender melancholy, scarcely less delicious thaa 
the raptures which had preceded it. 

Although the lady Magdelaine had neither the taste nor 
judgment to appreciate justly the exquisite musical talent of 
her secretary, she had vanity enough to construe the sense 
of his song as an eflusion inspired by the charms of his no- 
ble mistress s and though the dignified pride of nobility 
was insufiicient to combat the frail weakness of the wo- 
man, yet she disguised the fallibility of her heart beneatW 
the coldness of her deportment. 

After a slight commendation, she added: << I thank 
thee for the entertainment thou hast afibrded me ; but the 
hour devoted to erudite labour is arrived, and in a few mi- 
nutes I shall require thy presence in my study, to instal 
thee in thy new avocation/* The minstrel with lowly 
reverence retired ; and the lady Magdelaine, having given 
son^e general orders to her women, shortly after left the 
apartment, telling Imogen she should not that evening 
have any occasion for her service. 

The lady Magdelaine had scarcely closed the door, 
when the impatient Beatrice eagerly demanded, " WeD, 
mademoiselle, how like you the minstrel's singing?" 

" I.ike it 1 gracious Heaven ! like it !" repeated Imogen, 
throwing her arms on her frame, and covering her &CQ 
with her veiL ^ 
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« Why there !'* returned Beatrice, much mortified, « I 
thoug^ht mademoiselle would think nothing of it. The 
moment he began, I saw he was shame-faced before my 
lady. Blessed rosary 1 one verse of the Amorous Shoe- 
maker is worth a thousand such as he sung now." 

*^ For my part," said Agnes, ^ I would as soon have 
heard old Ambrose conning over his rubric as such a die- 
away ditty, not a word of which I understood." 

<< But his eyes !" added Blanche ; ^< who observed his 
eyes? and then how the colour came and went in his 
cheek, and how his hands trembled 1 Poor modest youth, 
I swear I felt for him." '^ 

Thus in chit-chat commentary passed away the rest of 
the evening, till the supper-bell summoned them to the 
hall. Imogen remained alone, silent and thoughtful; 
her arms still rested on her frame, but she had raised her 
head, and her eyes were iixed on the last beam of the 
evening sun, as it faded on the height of a distant moun- 
tain. The tapestry room opeuj^d on a little covered alley, 
formed expressly to afford a walk in despite of the wea- 
ther's inclemency : thither Imogen bent her steps ; and, 
seduced by the balsamic freshness of the air and beauty 
of the evening, she descended a flight of marble steps that 
Ifidtojihe terrace beneath. This terrace, which encir- 
cled^he chateau, was shaded by luxuriant linden-trees, 
and surrounded by palisadoea ; it commanded a view of 
the beautiful valley x>f Nogent, reposing in the shelter of 
those stupendous mountains whose summits were in- 
volved in the mists that rose in sun-tinged columns from 
their rugged sides. The fantastic finger of eve had 
thrown her vapoury wreaths on every object, and hung 
\ every blossom with a balmy tear. A thousand wayward 
forms dappled the air,, and the still beamy west flushed a 
rich tint on the softened and indistinct landscape : while 
the towers of the chateau, and the distant spires of the 
cpnvent of St. Dominick, were already invested with the 
gloom of an artificial night, fiung from the lengthened 
shades of the forest of Champagne. 

Imogen hung over the palisado, fixed her eyes on the 

blue waves of the Aisne that glided beneath, and, pursu- 

^Ing their furtive course, extended her gaze to the rich 
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vale through which they, rolled. It was a scene finely in 
uniscm with her feelings : the air inspired a delicious lan- 
guor; she was melancholy) hut not unhappy $ pensive, 
but not mournful ; and to a thousand vague and varying 
ideas succeeded a train of reflection) which had for its 
-object the past circumstances of her life, her present si- 
tuation) and future prospects. 

<< Alas 1" sighed Imogen, ^ memory, hope, or convic- 
tion are alike unfavourable to the wishes of my heart ! An 
exemption from every enjoyment the heart loves, the un- 
derstanding ratifies ; an alien in sentiment, in feeluig, to 
those With whom 1 am doomed for ever to associate ; with 
a soul too much alive to those views even reason con- 
denms) I am wretched, yet scarcely know wherefore ; I 
am unhappy, but dare not complain." At that moment 
a nightingale took possession of a tree that ^shaded the 
spot where she stood, and poured forth a strain '^ most 
musical, most melancholy." Silence seemed enamoured & 
of the lay, nor suffered a breeze to sigh its hidden rap- > 
ture. Imogen listened for a considei'able time, silent ai^d 
delighted ; till, involuntarily apostrophising the charming 
songstress, she exclaimed : << Sweet bird 1 all nature hangs 
upon thy thrilling plaint ; while the soft but melancholy 
privilege of even sighing away my sorrows is denied me I" 

^( And canst thou have a sorrow^ thyself the type of 
bliss?" said a voice low but distinct. 

Imogen started, turned round with a faint exclamation 
of surprise, and beheld the minstrel. From the Impulse 
of undefinable timidity and confusion, Imogen would in- 
stantly have retired ; but the minstrel's attitude of grace- 
ful supplication, his voice of respectful entreaty, operated 
with her secret wishes to detain her ; yet it was with a 
modest reluctance that lef^ her determination doubtful. 

" If," said he, " I violate by my presence the sanctity 
of your secret i;neditations, I will instantly retire ; but if 
thou (who so sweetly canst deplore thy own hidden sor- 
rows) art not insensible to the woes of others, O turn, 
and suffer me to enjoy the temporary bliss chance has 
invested me with ; for it is a sweet stranger, and my heart 
vAelcomes it with all its liveliest transports." 
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<< Art thou too then unhappy ?" demanded Imogen unth 
sjrmpathiung earnestness. 

«< How shall I answer thee ?" said the minstrel, « or 
■lake thee understand that solecism of the heart, by which 
I feel this moment as the happiest, yet perhaps the most 
miserable, of my existence? Hitherto my life's happiness 
has consisted in fugitive minutes, ex,quisite, but few: I 
revelled in their transient felicity, yet still my pleasures 
multiplied in expectation, and memory extolled their 
worth beyond the value of their own identity ; while ac- 
tual fruition played lightly o'er each sense, and left the 
' heart's aching void unfilled." 

*« Alas!" said Imogen with cmotidnr^'I'da temember 
me thou hast said thou wert an orphan from thy infant 
state, and haply hast never felt a father's warm embrace, 
nor known a mother's rapturous caress. The tender 
kindiless of endeared relatives may not have lived for thee^ 
nor the sweet recognition of a friend awaked thy bosom's 
transports : if so, I pity thee I" 

Imogen turned aside her head, and wiped away a tear 
with her veil. A silence for a moment ensued; and the 
minstrel, gazing on her, with a sigh exclaimed : 

« Such is the pity which angels give to suffering man: 
yet not for such deprivations thy goodness has enume- 
rated, let thy pity only flow ; for, oh ! feels not the heart 
a void but what collateral claims can occupy ? - feels not 
the heart a want but what the tie of consanguinity can 
obviate ? oh, too sure it does ! Restless and unquiet, it 
* throbs, it languishes for some soft blessing, some long- 
imagined bliss, rather desired than understood ; aid 
/ wildly palpitates with fond impatience to lavish its glow- 
ing sensibilities, its overflowing raptures, on an ol>ject 
worthy to awaken and receive them. Yet pardon me, 
^' lady, if, all-sainted as tliou art, I speak to thee in language 

.^ thy holy ignorance of mortal passions will scarcely com- 

prehend. Reared in the school of sacred self-denial, 
where Nature's self, awed into submission by stem Reli- 
gion's voice, resigns her precious influence, and leaves 
the vestal soul to heaven, thou canst never have known 
the pang which wrings the heart when it shrinks 
upon itself in conscious desolation ; when the glowing 
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feelings, gasping with rapturous emotioD, suddenly chill 
and wither in the want of that sympathy W^icli is denied 
theml" 

" Can I not?" exclaimed Imogen emphaticaDy, clasp- 
ing her hands, and raising her eyes to heaven : ** Oh 
God ! how keenly have I felt all you have described. I am 
not the happy but deluded being you suppose; for oh 1 
less rich in what I possess than poor in my conscious defi- 
ciency, I would gladly exchange my feelings for the apa- 
thy I condemn in others, the credulity I compastnonate." 

** 1 understand thee," said the minstrel with energy 
and delight ; " thy mind has soared^ beyond the narrow 
limits of error and prejudice ; thy heart, unsophisticated 
by the doctrines of bigotry and superstition, is still rich 
in all those precious feelings which are at once the proud- 
est boast of humanity, the sweetest endovrments of nature. 
And art thou, then, thus formed to blesd and to be bless- 
ed, doomed to wither out thy life amidst a convent's so- 
litary gloom ?. is thy spring of youth to lose its rosy bloom 
in fasts and vigils of mists^en piety? and are thy brilliant 
talents, thy touching graces, thy mind's intelligence, to 
live and to decay amidst the blighting coldness of igno- 
rant and uncongenial associates V* 

Confused, and blushing at the flattery or pleasing truths 
so artfully conveyed, Imogen replied : 

'< I am indeed des'tined to a monastic life ; I have 
scarcely known any other: yet my days, if exempt from 
rapture, have flowed on in peace, and that life which is 
virtuous can scarcely fail of being happy." 

" O deceive not thyself, sweet saint I" said the min- 
strel with a soft smile : " superior to thy associates, disse- 
vered from the world, thine will be such a.life of solitude 
as contradicts the purposes of Heaven, and hurls defiance 
to the law of Providence. Oh I trust me that Nature, 
ever enamoured of the happiness which mutual pleasure 
bestows on her children, chills the solitary fruition of un- 
divided bliss. The heart, the tender heart, has no self-ex- 
isting principle of happiness, but reposes upon a thousand 
sweet dependences for all its raptures ! Say, shall I not 
construe thy silence into a tacit coiacidence with asser- 
tions tliy own feelings must iiave often made ? Cr, if 
Vol. I. F 
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thou art still a sceptic, look on thyself with my eyes, and 
be ft convert : behold the bright intelligence of that coun- 
tenance, those blessings which invest the throne of ge- 
nius; those eyes, so dangerous in their softness, so be- 
witching in their vivacity; and those fugitive graces, 
which leave the gaze of admiration in sweet suspense 
where to fix a charm which is every where discernible ; 
then wouldst thou say with me. Nature never designed so 
fair a work to grace a convent*s gloomy cell." 

Overwhelmed, confused, secretly delighted, but appa- 
rently displeased, the native delicacy rather than the pi-u- 
dence of Iniogen represented to her the impropriety of 
■listening to such language, in such a situation, and from 
such a person as now addressed her in a strain too grate- 
ful not to be dangerous. Almost trenibling with emo- 
tion, she drew her veil over her face, and said: " How 
our conversation has wandered so widely from its first 
point I know not ; but methinks thou didst begin it by 
invoking my sympathy to thy sufferings: judging of 
them by my own, I have more than pitied thee. But 
see I the lights already glimmer in the casements of the 
chateau ; and probably the lady Magdelaine will spee^ly 
require thy attendance in the study." Then turning 
away, she was slowly retiring, when the minstrel, spring- 
ing after her, caught her robe* 

" Yet stay I" said he eagerly ; " for such a moment 
may never again return." 

« And what then?" said Imogen, coldly disengaging 
her robe. 

^ To thee^ lady, nothing ; but to me — for such a mo- 
ment I would gladly forfeit an age of common-place 
existence. Gh, withdraw not from me this fair hand, 
but suffer me to breathe on it those effusions of gratitude 
thy condescension has already excited." 

" Forbear, forbear !" exclaimed Imcrgen, with difficulty 
releasing her hand : ^' already hast thou taught me the ex- 
tent of my imprudence, and to repent it.*'— .She instantly 
glided away ; and, flying through the alley, entered the 
tapestry-room, now only faintly lit up by the moonlight, 
and almost breathless reached her own little apartn^ent. 
She threw herself on her couch, and pressing her hand to 
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her heart, as if to check its ai^ent palpitatioiii gave a \ 
loose to that How of sweet and novel emotion, that train j 
of intei:esting and animated reflection, which involved 
her mind and flurried her spirits almost to wildness. 

She had for the first time converaed with a heingj 
whose mind and sentiments, sympathizing with her own> 
could enter into all the delicate minutiae of her feelings. 
She had for the first time participated in that sweet com- 
mutation of ideas which ibrms life's best blessing, by 
which the sublimer powers of nature are called into ac- 
tion, and attain the highest i)crfcction the soul can 
reach. Her mind, hitherto like a fine instrument rich in 
passive powers, now for the first time vibrated to the ma- 
gic touch of sympathy; and her heart unfolded many la-^ 
tent principles of delight^ to whose possession she was 
hitherto a stranger; while fancy and imagination flung 
their glowing drapery around those visions of bliss which 
stole their existence from the consciousness of her 
newly-awakened fecliri^'s. The sanguine joys of youth 
and inexperience live but in the present ; the past and the 
future are alike given to oblivion ; and sad experience has 
not yet awakened into life the suggestions of doubt, the 
precepts of caution. 

Imogen was happy, even to delirium ; and, lost in the 
pleasant illusion to which her whole soul was resigned, 
the morning dawn broke through her casement ere she 
pressed a pillow whkh had hitherto never been the wit- 
ness of a sleepless night. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Conforme era l*etate 

Ma l1 pensier piu conforme. 



Tasso. 



Non ; ce n'est ni par choix ni par raison d'aimer, 
QiL*en voyant ce qui plait on se laisse enflammer. 
l>'un aveugle penchant le charme imperceptible 
Frappe, saisit, entraine, et rende un coeur sensible ; 
Et par un inscrutable et necessaire loi. 
On se livre ^ Taraour sans qu*on sache pourquoi. 

T. C0RNEILL.E. 

Four days had been allotted for the consistorial visit 
of the father director at St. Menhoulrrt^ and three of the 
four had already expired. The minstrel wa* not otily in- 
stalled in his literary avocation, but proved himself ade- 
quate to the task he had undertaken, by a knowledge of 
the learned languages beyond what might have been ex- 
j>ected in the eleemosynary pupil of the brothers of ies 
/Witts Au(^U9tina, 

This discovery of the intellectual perfection of her se- 
cretary, heightened by the modesty which had concealed 
it, did not lessen the prepossession his personal graces 
had awakened in lady Magdelaine's bosom. His influ- 
ence increased with hourly addition, and his attendance 
in the study was required at an earlier and protracted to 
a later moment than had hitherto been usual with the 
lady Magdelaine herself to devote to her lucubrations. 

Imogen's attendance was less strictly required, and her 
little desk was removed to a remote comer of the apart- 
ment, while the minstrel wrote at the same table with the 
lady Magdelaine. Imogen was employed in copying 
from the fathers, or in making extracts from the Lives 
of the Ten Thousand Martyrs, and the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins; while the minstrel transcribed the sentiments 
of lady Magdelaine on the fervour of holy love, seraphic 
raptures, and religious transports ; and the lady Magde- 
laine, in thos&discussions which so frequently interrupted 
the labours of her secretary, talked more of Ovid than 
saint Bonaventure, and quoted Sappho almost as often as 
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saint Genevieve: accompanying her commentaiy with a 
look so relevant to the theme, that the minstrel must 
have been very deficient in penetration or vanity, not to 
have observed the abstract devotion of his learned patron- 
ess ; who was not a Kttle animated by the presence of a 
sensible object, as the shrine and statue frequently sti- 
mulate that exertion of piety offered to the relics and 
tlie saints. 

Meantime the novice and the minstrel continued to 
each other little more than « a shadow to a shade." Con- 
fused and overwhelmed by the consciousness of those 
feelings which had insinuated themselves into her bosom, 
timid and doubtful of herself, the young novice of saint 
Dominick exchanged the infatuating eandour and playful 
ingenuousness of her character, for a reserve, a diffidence, 
a thousand times more dangerous ; and the minstrel, ap- 
parently awed into distance by the I'eserve she assumed, 
and pursued by tlie vigilance of lady Magdelaine, only 
returned her coldness with that 

" Silence that speaks, and eloquence of eyes :" 

but, constantly associated in the same pursuits, their ac- 
cordant feelings slumbered not over those fine and im- 
palpable indications of sympathy, which a glance indi- 
cated, a blush betrayed. 

The fibre of connection which exists between the eye 
and the soul, served as a conductor to their mutual emo- 
tion, and gave the electric spark of passion a mutual 
influence. This touching silence, this delicate and enfor- 
ced reserve, shed ovtr their sentiments that veil of mys- 
tery, in which the dawn of passion loves to enshroud itsdf, 
and which the maturity of tenderness ever looks back to 
with fond regret : yet it was evident the ardent emotions 
of the minstrel with difficulty brooked the restraint he 
laboured under ; nor could even the awful presence of the 
lady Magdelaine check tliose sallies of vivacity, that hy- 
perbole of ircnic compliment to her genius, or tliat sar- 
castic equivoque, with which he commented on some" 
extraordinary passages in her literary worlts. Imogen 
trembled for his temerity : but the minstrel felt he could 
err with impunity; and, pleased with the privilegej tooK 

F2 
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adfant^ige of the only immtinity it coiUd confer, a$ an in- 
demnification for those of which it deprived liim. 

Meantime the domestic subjects of Montmorell com- 
mented on the enviable situation of the new secretary, 
with a variety of observation. The women were disap- 
pointed, for the harp was laid aside, or seldom heard till 
the family had retired to rest ; and then only fix)m the 
open casement of the minstrel's apartment. The men 
complained of upstart airs, and affected superiority ; and i 
Theodore, the youngs P<^) with a sigh acknowledged, 
that he hated, envied, and admired him above all human 
beings ! Such was the political state of the castle, when 
the father director, on the moment of his return from St 
Menhoulm, proceeded to the lady Magdelaine's apart- 
ment ; and in the large green velvet arm-chair, of which 
he had been the sole occupant for near five years, and 
close by the easy chair of the lady Magdelaine, beheld the 
minstrel seated, or rather lolling in an easy attitude, while 
the lady Magdelaine read aloud the last chapter he had 
transcribed. 

Had a spectre blasted the gaze of father Ansehn, his 
countenance could not have exhibited stronger emotions 
of surprise, anger, and disappointment: but, accustomed 
to resist the influence of nature under all her variations, 
the duplicity of his character prevailed ; and with assum- 
ed composure he advanced towards the lady Magdelaine, 
who, receiving him with undisguised confusion, instantly 
dismissed the minstrel. 

Scarce was the friar seated, when the lady Magdelaine 
entered on a vindication of her conduct in respect to her 
new .secretary, with an eagerness that ever defeats the 
purpose it is meant to effect ; and availing herself of the 
eqiiivoquc^ that she had not received the stranger in his 
gay profession of a minstrel, but in the sober avocation 
of a secretary, hoped to make her peace with the director 
for the violation of her promise, and her disregard of those 
admonitions which he had so strongly pointed against the 
minstrel's longer residence at the chateau. 

The friar received her excuse in silence, and immedi- 
ately turned the conversation on another topic, without a 
single commentary on that which had been just discuss- 
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ed ; trhiie the lady Magdelaine, surprised and delighted 
by a silence which she construed into a perfect coinci- 
dence with her wishes, put a purser into his hands, when 
he arose to retire, to distribute, she said, as his judgment 
and charity should direct, but in reality to reward an ac- 
quiescence so little expected. 

The friar had no sooner disappeared, than she sent for 
her new favourite with a confidence she had not experi- 
enced since his inauguration. Three successive days 
Acw rapidly away ; the civil wars were re-illumined in 
the province, and political discussion seemed, for an in« 
\ terval, to usurp the place of that strong partiality and 
aversion the minstrel had awakened in the bosoms of the 
lady Magdelaine and her confessor ; while a thousand fa- 
vourable and precious chances secured to the minstrel the 
happiness of beholding or conversing with the novice of 
St. Dominick. One morning, after a long, and perhaps 
^ wearisome,, conference with the father director, the lady 
^Magdelaine sent for her amanuensis into the study ; and, 
not disposed for-composition, she put the Confessions of 
St. Augustin into his hands, and reclined on a couchj 
while her young secretary read aloud those self-reproba- 
tions of the good bishop of Hippo, which present such a 
struggle between grace and passion, piety and nature: 
and already had he made a considerable progress in the 
detail of human frailty, which the sincerity rather than 
the prudence of the saint betrayed, when the door flew 
open, and the friar appeared pushing in Imogen before 
him, and pointing towards a paper he held in his hand. 
^< Behold, madam," said he, ^^ the pious effusions of a no- 
vice of the holy order of St. Dominick, whose inspirations, 
though of a late date, and whose theme " 

" Father!" interrupted Imogen wildly, tlie shining 
moisture of her eye swelled to the tear of passion, her 
face and ne^ck covered with blushes, and every feature 
despoiled of its sweet and tranquil expression ;—« father, 
restore me that paper : it is mine ; intended for no eye 
but mine; and to expose those secret, though inconse- 
quent thoughts, you have forcibly possessed yourself of, 
is equally a breach of piinciple and honour." 
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<< Principle and honojur," said the friar sarcastically^ 
^ weU become the lips of one who meditates the ^lola- 
tion of every sacred vow, tramples on the modest deco- 
rums of her sex, and perverts those gifts with which 
Providence has endowed her, to . *' 

" Father," again faintly interrupted Imogen, " *tis 
impossible to defend what is not even understood ; but«— " 
'< Such deficiency of comprehension is convenient,'* 
said the friar, with a sneer; '' but to speak more unequi- 
vocally, I should have said that this new object of your 
poetic devotion, in engrossing that time, those talenCis, 
and those meditations, which should only be used to the 
glory of God,—'* 

" What new object ?'* demanded the lady Magdelaine, 
almost breathless. 

«( Oh, father,'* exclaimed Imogen, eagerly interrupt- 
ing his reply, ^ thou wouldst not have me believe any 
act of mine c^ in aught add to or detract from the glory 
of supreme perfection ? there is impiety in tlie thought.*' 
<^ Away,*' said the friar: ^^ no more will I listen to the 
caviling of thy puerile, though profane sophistry : go to 
thy chamber and invoke the saints in thy behalf ^ for the 
spirit of heresy is fastened on thee, and drags thee to- 
>^ards eternal pei^dition i" 

<< Merciful heaven!'* exclaimed the minstrel, starting 
forward with uncontrouled emoticMi, and pointing to- 
wards Imogen : '< look on that countenance, father, be- 
hold in it the image of divinity itself, the inviolable sanc- 
tity of virtue ; listen to the sentiments which fiow from 
those pure lips ; compare, them with the blameless ex- 
cellence of the life they illustrate ; then threaten this 
guileless, this pei^fect being with eternal destruction, if 
you dare i" • 

" If I dare I" retorted the friar, a livid hue overspread- 
ing his countenance, his whole frame convulsed with 
agitation ; then, after a successful struggle of a moment, 
he added in a tone of resignation, and smiting his breast, 
*' dare ! but it is well. Suffer me, lady, to retire ; thy 
castle, I well foresee, can no longer afford a safe and ho- 
nourable asylum to thy poor beadsman ; insulted, bearded, 
even in thy presence, let not the meekness of the chris- 
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tian sully the dignity of my holy vocation." Then with 
a look of humble resignation, he let his crosier fall with- 
in his arms, raised his eyes to heaven, and retired in 
silence. 

The faculties of the Vady^^ Magdelaine seemed bound, 
as by the spiell of magic. The oblique hints of the friar, 
so pregnant with mortiiica^on, so capable of insinuating 
the poison of jealousy, though only expressed by self-in- 
terest, to awaken distrust ; the temerity of the minstrel, 
in boldly avowing himself the champion of the apostate 
novice, including in his vindication so many personal 
eulogiums and enthusiastic praises ; and the sudden de- 
parture of her director; left the lady Magdelaine for 
some time, not only immoveable but speechless: at 
length, recovering in some degree from the influence of 
her overwhelming emotions, she cast an ang^'y glance 
ftt the minstr&l, and exclaimed with affected calmness, 
« Although vulgar indignation loves to deal in ellipsis and 
aposiophesis, philosophy disdains the language of pas-' 
sion, nor can even hypocrisy or ingratitude rouse it from 
its perpetual calm. Yet thy temerity, young stranger, 
might well sanction such evident resentment as was dis- 
played by the philosopher Phyre, the Elean, who pur- 
sued his cook even to the market-place, with a spit in his 
hand, for a trifling offence : yet I will only admonish 
thee, that thy further residence at Montmorell depends 
upon the prudent circumspection of thy conduct, and 
the respect and deference thou payest to that holy man, 
whose sacred character, but now, thou daredst to insult 2 
but as for thee, insidious serpent, whose mind has as 
many cunning devices, as a chileagonum has angles,"— 

Imogen, who till now stood overwhelmed and silent, 
raised her timid glances, and attempted to interrupt the 
lady Magdelaine, whose philosophy, however becom- 
ingly observed towards the minstrel, seemed now nearly 
reduced to the same ebb as that of the sage of tlea ; 
•while her stem eye, turned towards the beautiful coun- 
tenance of the novice, stole from thence new fuel for hep 
rage. 

*< Peace !" cried the lady Magdelaine, " I will not be 
imposed on by thy duplicity : to-morrow restores thee 
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to thy convent ; there tliou wilt have time to reflect on 
thy ingratitude, and to repent it." 

The tear which had fallen on the cheek of Imogen, 
dried on its glowing surface ; the fire of indignant pride 
flashed from her languid eye; and she retired in silence, 
and with an air of native dignity, which, opposed to the 
affected hauteur of the lady Magdelaine, marked the 
vast difference between the inborn greatness of the soul, 
and the ostentatious pride of a mean and self-sufficient 
mind. Almost at the same moment the lady Magde- 
laine quitted the apartment, in order to follow the friar, 
and deprecate the wrath of a being who, raised from 
nothing by her ill-bestowed bounty, had obtained an in- 
fluence over her mind and actions she had neither the 
penetration to discover nor the power to obviate ; leaving 
her new favourite, as she believed, to " chew the food of 
sweet and bitter fancy," and to repent the temerity -rhich 
she wished him to suppose had nearly forfeited her favour 
for ever. Nothing, however, was &rther from the fa- 
vourite's thoughts ; his eye had for some time impatient- 
ly dwelt on the paper he had seen fall from the friar's 
trembling hands, and which he supposed contained the 
subject of Imogen's accusation ; and no sooner had the 
lady Magdelaine left the apartment than he eagerly 
gathered up the fragments, which had been the efficient 
cause of the foregoing scene. It was so torn and defaced, 
probably in the struggle between the friar and the novice, 
that it would have been illegible to any eye but that 
which now endeavoured to devour its contents : it con- 
tained a few unfinished stanzas, of some poetical merit. 
That they were addressed to himself, although he be- 
lieved never intended for his inspection, the minstrel 
soon discovered ; and that they flowed with the warmest 
sentiments of admiration, he was not long in developing. 
The poetess at once professed his genius to be the theme 
of her song, and the model of her imitation : she dwelt 
with enthusiasm on the charm that lurked in his lyre, 
and the spell that breathed in his voice. She personif 
fled him as the genius of minstrelsy ^ and, under the 
sanction of her own fanciful image, worshipped him she 
hsA immortalized I while her heart, trembling for the 
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avdour of her imaginati<»i) frequently appeared to check 
its daring flights; and her modesty, suspecting the 
treachery of her heart, veiled with a timid hand the 
warmth of its glowing dictates. 

The minstrel would have regretted that this little effu- 
sion had been left unfinished, .could any regret have in- 
sinuated itself into a heart overwhelmed by those raptu- 
rous emotions which the first conviction of awakening 
reciprocal admiration, and delighting those, with whom 
we have long been delighted, excites : rapt, intoxicated) 
he read the unfinished address, not once, but twenty 
times ; while the heart and vanity of the man were too 
highly gratified, to suffer the judgment of tlie critic to 
exert its powers unbiassed by partiality, uninfluenced by 
,self-love: the poem therefore was exquisite, and the 
poetess more than ever divine h 

Imogen had fled from the lady Magdelaine's apart- 
ment to her own, where she passed the remainder of the 
day in tears. Her proud heart swelled with indignation, 
at the unmerited severity she had been treated with be-, 
fore the minstrel ; and every delicate and refined feeling 
recoiled on itself^ and agonized to the recollection of 
those oblique hints which the friar let fall of her partiali- 
ty to the young stranger; trembling with apprehension 
lest the subject of her poetical inspiration should behold 
a witness that niight be construed into the strongest con- 
firmation of the friar's surmises ; and recollecting that 
the friar had dropped her little poem, although her agi- 
tation on leaving the room had prevented her executing 
the intention of securing it, she hastily rose and fled to 
lady Magdelaine^s study, in the hope of still finding it 
there ; but the most diligent search was fruitless. 

Disappointed and low-spirited, she was returning to 
her apartment, when the reviving freshness of the even- 
ing air drew her towards the open casement of the gal- 
lery through which she passed. It was the hour of ves- 
pers ; all the family, herself excepted, were still in the 
chapel, and the castle was involved in a solemn silence 
that corresponded with the scene which at once attracted 
her gaze and spoke peace to her wounded spirits. 
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The sun was setting with uncommon isplehdour ; and 
the clouds, concentrating on their surface a thousand vi^ 
vid rays, sometimes assumed the appearance of floating 
mountains, emitting from their luminous points flashes 
of living gold, and sometimes streaming like meteors 
through the deep blue of the glowing atmosphere. Scarce 
a breeze panted on the verdant foliage, and the spirit of 
peace seemed to expand its fiennona o'er the soft solem- 
nity of the hour ; while the crescent moon, already dis- 
playing her silver horn, bathed her beams in the waters 
of the Aisne, whose bosom was darkened by the length- 
ening shadows of the castle's lofty turrets. It was a scene • 
finely m unison with the feelings of Imogen : her ey«» 
dwelling on the glories of the creation, a religious rapture 
diffused itself around her ; and with all her glowing emo- 
tions '' thick about her," she bent one knee to the ground, 
and offered up that incense of the heart, " whoae Jra* 
grance smells to heaven** 

Her spirits calmed, her feelings sublimed, by this 
pious indulgence of her soul's grateful effusions, she 
arose to retire, when turning round she perceived the 
minstrel leaning against a pillar near the spot where she 
stood. He darted forward to detain her, ■ as with a hur- 
ried pace she was retiring. 

" Not by a sigh," said he, catching the drapery of her 
robe, " not even by a sigh, would I violate the sanctity of 
thy holy occupation ; yet now thy orisons to heaven are 
finished, turn, fair saint, and grant that hearing to ano- 
ther which but now haply thou invokedst for thyself." 

Surprise and confusion for a moment^held Imogen in 
suspense whether to obey the dictates of her prudence or 
her wishes ; and the minstrel, taking advantage of her 
dubious silence, led her gently back, and continued: 
" May Heaven grant thy petition, as thou hast acceded to 
mine; and may happiness be as liberally bestowed on 
thee as thou hast power to bestow it on others 1" 

*' Mine were not prayers of supplication," said Imogen 
smiling, " but the effusions of the heart, grateful for bles- 
etngs conferred, throbbing with rapture and delight." 

" Such then be mine 1" said the minstrel with impas^ 
sioned earnestness \ <' and here on this beauteous haiid 
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^sSTer lae to oSer up the effusions of a hearty grateful in- 
cdeed Tor blessings conferred, yet still presuniptuously 
Maiming.'* 

Imogen in ^eonftision snatched away her hand, and 
^ould have instantly withdrawn; but the minsti^l, again 
•catching the drapery of her robe, exclaimed: " Forgive, 
oh i forgive the temerity of an imprudent, who, borne 
away by the impetuosity of those feelings your presence 
is hut too much calculated to inspire, hnds even the re- 
:spect lie owes you inadequate to resist their influence." 

" I entreat," said Imogen faA^itly, **yQU will suffer mc 
4.0 retire.^ 

" If," coB'tUTued the xainstrel, ^ 1 fcejor iibout lyic some 
secret cause of your too evident sn^i^athy', suffer me t» 
withdraw; hut^oh I let rae ma iirtr«adc wpon those sweet 
meditations of a refined and superior fmnd, or banish thee 
fi'om the contemplation of a »Gene so beautiful aiKl sub- 
lime ; so congenial lo a taste alive to all that is most ex^ 
■quisite in either j a scene where a moral interest attract* 
^he heart, and pensive me4aiory loves to identify that hjpat 
sacred to Eloisa<ind Melard*,** 

" To Eloisa and Abelard .'" rcJtumed Imogen ^tarting^ 

« Behold," continued the minstrel, artfully fascinating 
lier attention, aj>d insensibly drawing her back to the 
•casement, ^^^ behold that mountaioi whose base the moon's 
fantastic light now silvers ; beneath its sheltering height 
4^epose the mouldering ruins of the Paraclete." 

" Alas i" said Imogen? with awakened enthusiasm, 
" why has the knowledge of a circumstance so interesting 
•^been so lon^ denied me V* 

" Beqause,*' said the minstrel, "thy unkind destiny 'has 
4ihrown thee among those, who, dead to the finer feelings 
of the soul, reject the higher jovs which taste and fancy 
give ; whose barren hearts, wrapt in their o^yn self-ador- 
ing pride, ne'er stole a pleasure, save what self-love in- 
spired ; and whose contracted minds, deceived by pious 
fraud, ^eek heaven on motives .as selfish as the means 

* The Paraclete monastery was founded in the diocese of 
Troyes, Champagne, by Abelard, who was interred. with JSIoisa 
in an adjoining monument. 

Vox. I. G 
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they pursue to attain their end are childish and puerile. 
But, oh sweet enthusiast 1 thou whom the fire of ge- 
nius warms ; whom thought^ feeling, and taste, raise in 
the scale of thinking beings even above thy species ; 'tis 
for thy rapt fancy to consecrate the scene sacred to de- 
pailed genius ; 'tis for thy warm sensible heart to pay the 
homage of a sigh o^er the spot sacred to the remembrance 
of unequalled but Unfortunate love." 

The gratified ambition, the gratified heart of Imogen 
sent a glow to her cheek as she replied : 

'< In the stillness of a fine evening, when the setting 
sun had flung his glowing beams on those picturesque 
ruins which skirt the mountain's base, it should seem 
that an intuitive something led me to their contemplation ; 
and my eager gaze has dwelt on them till fancy's mimic 
powers peopled the deserted shades with forms wild and 
fantastic, and gave to every mouldering dome, to every 
ruined cloister, an appropriate inhabitant." 

*« And yet,*' said the minstrel with a sigh, " that scene 
of savage desolation was once the sad retreat of youth, 
beauty, and genius ; of love unsubdued, of passion too 
potent for reason, or even religion, to conquer. It was 
beneath the shelter of that wild and gloomy valley the 
unfortunate and enamoured Abelard fixed the last resi« 
dence of his heart's idol. He sought a scene congenial 
to the sombre temper of his own feelings, and the uner* 
ring sympathy of love taught him to believe in unison 
with those of his wretched mistress. Perhaps as he 
watched the progress of that gloomy pile, tomb of his 
joy si as he wandered in the restless agitation of despair- 
ing love amidst those savage scenes, h.e has fixed his eye 
upon^that silver orb that now fascinates our gaze, and 
exclaimed, as / do naw, <' Beautiful planet 1 witness of 
my passion atid my woes ! here on this spot haply thou 
shalt fling thy beams upon my love, and illumine her 
dreary path of midnight meditation, when far from this 
abode of peace the wretched Abelard, pursued by envy, 
persecuted by malice, shall consume a life of wretched- 
ness, for ever lost to love and happiness I" The minstrel, 
in agitation^ paused^ and fixed his impassioned gaze on 
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the tearful eyes of Imogen, who with a profound sigh 
ejaculated, " Alas I unhappy Abelardl" 

The minstrel took her unresisting hand, and in a sofl* 
ened voice exclaimed : " You weep, you sigh ; for Abe- 
lard's unhappy destiny you sigh. Give then, lovely maid) 
thy tears, thy sighs, to me ; for his sufferings are mine^ 
but not his joys. Misery raised not her bitter cup to /lia 
lip till he had quaffed the rosy draught of bliss to its last 
precious drop. He loved, and was beloved. Destiny 
divided him from the object of his tenderness, but her 
passion survived the power of absence : Uving he wa* 
adored, and in death united to her. But oh ! it is only 
for him to complain who has' never felt the transport of 
reciprocal passion ; whose ardent, glov/ing feelings prey 
on themselves ; and whose tender, impassioned heart is 
consumed by a sacred, secret, unrequited love !" 

<^ And is that possible?" said Imogen in a feultering 
accent ; '^ can a heart, can a soul, capable of sucK pro- 
found emotion, such refined tenderness, such delicate 
and proud reserve, throb with unrequited passion ?" 

" 'Tis for you to decide," said the minstrel, dropping 
on one knee : << Imogen, beloved as soon as seen ! Imo- 
gen, these moments are furtive as they are precious ; 
they will admit of no studied detail of passion, nor can I 
tell thee aught the sweet intimations of the heart have 
not whispered thee. Perish the love that calls on cold 
formal declarations to betray its existence .\Perish those 
affections which every emotion, every glance, every word, 
does not testify I Oh, Imogen, remove that envious veil. 
I ask not for confirmation,, but Ibr hope; I ask not to 
violate the reserve of thy sacred delicacy, but to suppli- 
cate thy compassion : turn then not from me those eyes ;. 
let me read in them, the movements of thy soul, let thenv 
be the arbiters of my fate, let their beams give life tomy 
hopes, or banish me from thee for ever i" 

The minstrel, with the timid hand of love, drew aside 
the gauze which veiled the face of Imogen. Then her 
full eye met his, her frame trembled, she leaned on the 
minstrel's shoulder for support ; she wept, but wept de- 
licious tears ; and Joy might have purchased with hia* 
best smile the sigh tliat stole from her lip. 
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The minstrel gazed on her for a nftomentih' speechFesK 
ecstacy, and Silence seemed enamoured of the pause vhicb 
Rapture had created. Imogen was the first to destroy; 
the sweet illusion : she started from the supporting arm: 
•£ the minstrel, cast around a quick and fearful glance, 
then uttered a faint scream, and would have fled. The 
minstrel's circling arm detained her. "Merciful hea- 
ven 1" said he ; " in a moment such as this, whence this 
strong emotion of terror ? Does Imogen repent a conde^ 
scension too dubious for even love *s ardent wishes to con- 
strue into more than pity ?** 

" l>idst thou not see or hear any thing ?**^ said Imogen 
trembling. — « What should I see or hear but Imogen? 
Have I at this moment a. sense, athought, a feeling, that 
is not all Imogen?" 

*" As heaven is my wimess, I beheld the lady Magde- 
laine and the father director glide from behind that pillar^ 
and go out at that door/' 

" Indeed 1'* said the minsf rel thoughtfully. 

A faint ejaculatroii from the novrfce (who reeled to«- 
V/ards a pillar) was ail the answer he received ; and at 
the same moment he found himself violently sei^d by 
the colIar5 and surrounded by some of the domesticks of 
the chateau, with the Mar and lady Magdelainc, who 
exclaimed, " Seize Uie traitor ! bear him instantly to the 
western tower." The servants obeyed: the minstrel 
struggled, and opposed their efforts with Herculean 
strength ; but overcome by numbers, as they tore him. 
away he fixed his eyes on Imogen (who, the living image 
of terror, still clung to the pillar for support), and as he 
passed her, wildly exclaimed : 't Heaven guard and pro- 
tect thee, thou suffering excellence, from the persecuting, 
spirit of envy and oppression! and oh!" — Ere he could, 
finish the sentence he was dragged awajr,. and Ixftogem" 
feu lifeless to the. eailthr 
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CHAP. VIII. 

And shall I here abide the shot 

Of ang^ ^yt&^ not comforted to live 

But that there is this jewel in the world 

That I may see again \ Sbaksfeare; 

Ah dolente partita 

Ah piu dell mia vita - 

Da te parte, e non moro, e pur io provb 

La pena deUa roorte 

£ sento nel parlire . 

Un vivace morire ; 

Ch'ella vita al dolore 

Per fa che moja immortalemente il cuore. 

Interest was in the breast of the father Anselm the 
universal dissolvent, before which every other passion and 
sentiment disappeared. Nothing had been further from 
his mind than to quit the chateau de Montmorell, and 
leave his young competitor in undisturbed possession of 
all those precious immunities he had himself so long been 
endowed with ; yet still with wel -timed policy he seclud- 
ed himself from the presence of the lady Magdelaine ; 
nor courd she obtain from the haughty and self-sufficient 
priest tkie audience of a moment, until, returning from 
vespers, she entreated a moment's conversation with him 
relative to the circumstances of the morning ; and the 
father, feigning an intention of going that night to a. fri- 
ary of his own order on the skirts of the forest, refused to 
^ter the chateau until he received her promise that the 
minstrel should be dismissed from it the following morn- 
ing.. But the friar had hitherto only to contend with the 
head of lady Magdelaine ; he had now, for the first time, 
to enter the lists with her heart; and when a woman's 
heart is reduced even to the last eiuremity*, her ingenuity 
seldom fails to bring in a corps dc reserve to its assist^ 
anoe. 

" My dear father,'* said the lady Magdelaine, *' your 
better judgment is for once overshot by your unsus<*^ 
pecting simplicity ; far from turning this young stran- 
ger adrift, let us secure him a p;-isoner, until he can 
make some discovery of what he is.; for my mind mi^ 

G a 
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gives me he is other tlian his seeming- betoivensr tlinesR 
such as these sanction every suspicion, and—" 

The lady Magdelaine made a sudden, pause, caught^ 
the friar by the arm, and stepped beneath a casement, 
from whence the milistrel'ft voice distinctly issued. Five 
minutes breathless attention to the c(«iversation of the 
minstrel, vtrhich in the stillness of the evening reached 
her ears, deprived the lady Magdelaine not only of her 
philosophic coolness, but her christian equanimity.' Her 
sallow cheek glowed with the rage of jealousy, her eyes 
flashed fire ; she hurried into the chateau, followed by 
the triumphant friar, and as she passed through the 
great hall, ordered some of the domestics to accompany 
her instantly to the g?illery, to seize on the minstrel, and 
confine him in the western tower till they i^eceived further 
orders. The command was uttered with' feudal stern- 
ness, and obeyed with feudal exactitude. 

The lady Magdelaine retired to her apartment in agi*^ 
tation too evident to escape the observance of the friar, 
who no longer insisted on going that,evening to th'e fciary. 
of the Cistercian brothers. 

. Neither the discovery of the minstrel at Imogen's feet, 
which she had herself witnessed, the mortifying blow 
her vanity had leceived, nor the arguments of the friar, 
Ttere sufficient to counteract, the partiality which the 
young secretary had awakened in the heart of his patron- 
ess. Her passion, like other propensities ofr dotage,, 
increased by opposition ; and, with a fondness almost 
childbhy grew wayward and testy as its darling wishes 
were opposed.. - 

The morning after the minstrel's confmement, the fri^ 
ar, attended by a number of the domestics, wasdispatcii-^ 
ed to lead die young culprit into the presence of the of*- 
fended lady, to be tried for the high crime and misde*^- 
meanor of preferring youth, beauty, and genius,, to age, 
ugliness, and pedantry; for, notwithstanding the well* 
feigned suspicions by which she meant to temporize with, 
the aversion and prejudice of the friar, the lacly Ms^de-^ 
icdne had no fault to find with the minstrel, no suspicioQ 
tJ& satisfy,, save whaj envy and jealousy gave birth to,. 
j&ithfii: the. rigid nervier nor comiiOBed. guises, of tte 
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^ilbsopHess could withstand the agitation the expected 
appearance of the minstrel excited ; and footsteps ap- 
pt*oachtng her study-door gave a new throb to her hearty 
when the friar entered, followed by her other emissaries, 
who, with countenances full of importance, all seemed 
eager to speak. 

** I congratulate yoii> madam,'* said the friar: " your 
dangerous guest is fled. The criminality of bis inten- 
tions anticipated your scrutiny, and he fled from that re- 
tribution his hypocrisy and ingratitude merited." 

" Fled I'* repeated the lady Magdelieune^ pale with 
surprise and disappointment; " fled I impossible! the, 
door locked', and the key in my possession I*' 

" But the window was but ill secured,'* said the friar j. 
^ we found one of the bars wrenched away, and a breach 
made in the frame ; and though its height is considera- 
ble, desperation is not to be intimidated by probable 
dangers when certain peril awaits it." — ^" Besidesj with 
humble deference," said Ambrose, bowing, " there is no 
coping with conjuration ; and if this same monsieur trou- 
badour had not been deep in the black art, he could never 
have set our damsels', -wits adrift with his roundelays and. 
romance s 'r i^or, with all humility be it spoken, would he 
have got into such marvellous great favour with my lady, 
who set her face against him, as one may say, from the: 
beginning." 

" Peace!" interrupted the lady Magdelaine, glad to^ 
have an opportunity of venting her stifled rage on her 
servants, whom she now accused as the eflicient cause 
of the minstrel's reception at the chateau, and whose neg* 
ligence had favoured his escape. Then suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she eageriy demanded who had seen the 
demwselle Imdgen that morning ? and, without waiting 
for an answer, dispatched a messenger for her. 

When Imogen had recovered, from the state of inscn- 
sbility into which she had fallen in the gallery, surround- 
ed by darkness, and a prey to the most dreadftil impres- 
sions, she with difficulty crept to her own apartment, and,, 
flinging herself on her -couch, passed the night in that, 
variety of emotion which the "ciixfumstances of the even- 
ing^ were, calculated. to iiw^ire j. yet, amidst, the train, ofi 
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fearS} doubtsy and apprehensions, that floated on her mind» 
one smiling sentiment was still buoyant; and to its sweet 
solace her harassed thoughts still turned for repose, and 
found felicity supreme and unalloyed. Imogen, the young, 
the enthusiastic, the sensible and tender Imogen, loved 
and was beloved! Could Imogen be otherwise than 
happy, m spite of the gloomy visions her timid fancf 
conjured to scare her hopes ? Yet the blush which this 
delicious consciousness brought to her cheek, &ded to a 
death-like paleness when Beatrice, who brought the lady 
Magdelaine's commanding message, informed her the 
minstrel had fled. 

« Holy Mother ! but it is a strange world 1" said Beat 
trice ; «^ it is, as Ambrose says, nothing but ups and downs. 
Here is the minstrel, that was every thing yesterday, is 
nothing to-day. But they say it was not for nothing eitlier 
my lady confined him in the- western tower. Some say 
lie was a Hugonot and an unbeliever ; others say he was. 
a traitor ; but most folk seem to think he was a Jew or 
conjuror : and Bernardine swears he heard a clap of thun« 
der, that shook the whole chateau, just as' the great 
clock struck twelve ; which brings to my mind the story 
of the old astrologer, who threw himself into the moot^ 
Thus it was, mademoiselle : it was the eve of St. Maxinuif 
just after I came from Provence^ with my old uncle, to 
the chateau. I remember I had on my tawny-orange 
fiirdingale, which had^beeu only once scoured, and" — 
With a profound sigh Imogen interrupted her, to inquii^e 
if lady Magdelaine knew of the minstrel's escape. . 

^< Christ! have/ 1 been chattering like a jay all this 
time, and quite forgot that Theodore desired me to teli 
you, my lady commands you instantly to > the study. I 
fancy, 'tis about something very extraordinary ; so if yoa 
will have the goodness to leave the least hit of . the door 
©pen," — 

<^ Dear Beatrice," said, Imogen, in tears, << cannot yoa 
make some excuse for me ? Indeed I cannot appear be- 
fore the lady Magdelaine." 

^( Dear mademoiselle, not I ;. I could not. make an ex* 
cuse if I was to die for it ; and. yet you know 1 would gp 
to the end of the world tooblige you."-— While Beatrice 
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■va» stin speaUng, • Theodore himself tapped at the door 
with a second message ; and Imogen, pale and tremblings 
"was forced to obey. 

She found the lady Magdelaine alone: who, with a. 
brow contracted by unusual severity, and a voice almost 
inarticulate from rage, commanded her instantly to relate 
all the conversation thai had passed between the minstrel 
and her the preceding evening, in the gallery; but tears< 
and blushes were all the answer she could obtain. 

" It is then as I suspected," exclaimed the lady Mag- 
delaine ; « and a novice of the holy order of St. Domi- 
xiick was on the point of becoming the prey of her own 
weak and foolish vanity, and the artful seductions of a low- 
bom villain !'** She then loudly expatiated on the impru- 
dence, indecorum, and ingratitude of Imogen's conduct j. 
and, hurried away by the influence of jealousy and disap- 
pointment, for once descended fVora the accustomed trope, 
figure, and metaphor, of her high-flown rhetoric, to speak 
in the more forcible and poignant language of " a woman 
scorned ;" and, after a reproof and an exordium of an. 
hour long, the all-enduring Imogen was sent back to her 
Inborn, ^vith the terrific threat of being immediately re- 
moved to the convent, and represented in her true colours, 
to the abbess and the nuns. 

Happily, however, for. the lady Magdelaine, her ama- 
tory, like her religious propensities, required a visible ob- 
ject to inspire and perpetuate their ardours. Neither 
her faith nor her love was founded upon those spiritualized 
semiments which could enable them to exist in mere con- 
ception or belief; and if the picture of a saint was neces- 
sary to stimulate her piety, the presence of the young 
stranger was i^quisite to perpetuate the tenderness he. 
had awakened. It was not then to be wondered at that 
in a few days her heart resumed its wonted callosity, the 
friar his boundless influence; that the foundation of the 
monastery was again an object of interest, and the Cru- 
sades pursued with accustomed vigour. Even Imogen, 
wa* a^ain reinstated in the honours of the escrutoire, and 
her profession put off until the Crusades should be fitrish- 
ed, which were now hastening to a conclusion; while 
goor St. Bonaventure claimed his old station, to the dis- 
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comfiture of Ovid, and the Odes of Sappho were resigned 
in honour of the Miracles of St. Theresa. 

The castle again resumed its wonted tranquil unifor- 
mity ; and the adventure of the extraordinary stranger, 
whose presence, like a Mazing meteor, spread temporary 
confusion, amazement, and admiration, was now ranked 
among the established tales and gossip stories ^^ told by 
the winter fire," and wondei*ed at as often as told. 

Love knows no inequality ; it discovers in, or bestows 
on, its object every thing that excites interest or consti- 
tutes perfection. The sympathies of the heart are deaf 
to the arbitrary suggestions of pride : and even the dis- 
advantages of birth or fortune serve but as basao relievo^ 
which raise their ix)ssessor superior to destiny, and mark 
l)im the favourite of lieaven, though reckless of the world's 
perishable ti'easures. 

Never for a moment had Imogen reflected that the 
minstrel held a rank in the world, which at that period 
was neither respected nor eligible ; that he was a found- 
ling, a wanderer, and, lastly, the hired servant of the lady 
Magdelaine ; still less had she confounded him with the 
domestics of the chateau. With whom indeed could she 
assimilate him? for with her he held a distinct place in 
the creation, and from the moment she first beheld him 
he appeared more than human, and every one else ap- 
peared less. 

The new, the profound, the sweet emotions which had 
influenced the flow and ebb of her reflections during the 
minstrel's residence at the chateau, now only at inter vats 
thrilled on her heart ; while the pensive sadness of dlsap« 
pointed hope, of disappointed love, hung its perpetuaT 
gloom o'er the n)ind, the manners, the brow of the novice : 
and though constitutional vivacity sometimes lured a smile 
to her lip, the heart's dejection ever pursued the lovely 
9tranger with a tear; and yet, enamoured even of her 
misery, since it was remotely connected with all she had 
ever known of bliss, she cherished the source of her af- 
fliction, nor would have exchanged her present sufferings 
for all the calm of her former indifference. 

There are rapturous sentiments, rapturous i*ecollec- 
tions> that can only be too dearly purchased when vinue i$ 
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the price. Imogen had known them, yet Imogen was inno- 
cent : she therefore suffered acutely but patiently. " And 
can one so easily part with what one so dearly loves ?** said 
she one morning, as she sat thinking on the minstrel's 
sudden flight : " if so, then it is not love I feel.'* No 
witness is requisite to excite the blush of i-efined sensibi- 
lity. Imogen started at the thought, which had not Es- 
caped her lips, but her heart, and hid her face in her veil, 
to conceal her blushes even from herself. Then hurry- 
ing from the reflection, she attempted to account for that 
sudden departure of the minstrel, which had awakened it. 
" Whatever were the accusations," said she, " the lady 
Magdelaine had to allege against the amiable young stran- 
ger, they were of a mysterious nature, for they still re- 
main locked up within her own breast. Although they 
must have been the cause of his departure, yet would I 
stake all that is dearest to me on earth he was innocent ; 
for oh ! surely guilt never hung her gloom on a brow like 
his, nor vice polluted the soul of one whose sentiments 
breathed the spirit of virtue I" ^ 

This was indeed the conclusion of an inexperienced 
and enamoured heart ; for the sentiments of the genius 
are not always illustrative of the principles of the man. 
But Imogen, fertile in excuses to calm those doubts ap- 
pearances sanctioned of the innocence of him whom it 
was misery supreme to believe culpable, established the 
confirmation oif her wishes on a stronger foundation : « I 
have seen little of the world," said she ; " yet, from the 
little I have seen, and fram all I have read, I have learnt 
that happiness and virtue have no inseparable connection ; 
that extraordinary merit ever excites, envy, and seldom 
escapes persecution ; and that the 8uff*crings, the dissen- 
tions of mankind arise less from their vices than from 
their errors and prejudices : else why does the page oi 
history teem with the virtuous 'and magnanimous acts of 
a few heroic individuals, who lived but for the good of 
mankind, and died the victims of its ingratitude and pet^ 
secution ? Why has philosophy shrunk beneath the t^- 
pression of prejudiced ignorance ; and genius, unnoticed 
and unknown, pined in want, and lived in wretchedness? 
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Alas I it is -not vequisite to be crininal to .wiSer :Qse {hh 
vnishment due to vice." 

The minstrel was therefore not only innocent bitt uk 
jnred; and this self-drawn conclusion shed a newintereA 
>o'er that laie had already awakened^ and twined another 
ligament round the heart of Imogen. That warm aod 
tender heart now reposed all its lK>pes of happiness ion 
'(nther hearing from the object of its secret homage, or in 
sketching such wild and fanciful plans of future bUss^ as 
the young imagination loves to colour with its .warmest 
tints. Each day, as it iled, left behind it a new shade of 
regret in the spwlts of the novice, for every day .and every 
hour fancy promised some tidings of the minstrel ; and 
the -heai*t, willingly receiving the grateful illusion, expi- 
ated its credulity by the pangs of consequent disappKunt* 
ment. 

Sometimes, hurined away by the vivacity of her wishes, 
-she would ascend the ramparts of the castle, full of vague 
expectations that the first object that would sahite her 
eye from the plain below would be the minstrel himself, 
returning with full power to clear his character from 
every aspenuon, and reinstate himself in the favour of 
lady Magdelaine ; but aft,er a long, eager gaze, the deso- 
lation ^f civil war gave no object to htsi* view but ruined 
villages, uncultivated fields, or fugitive peasants, flying 
for security to the impervious wilds of the forest, and dis- 
tant parties of the military, which overran the provinces 
in every direction ; and if their picturesque appearance^ 
as they scoured those ©nee smiling scenes they had de- 
solated, their beamy spears, shining armour, and waving 
plumes, amused her imagination, her heart denied its in- 
terest ; and among the tears which stained her cheek for 
her own private suiferings, one drop ennobled their source 
for her country's woes ! 

One evening, returning from the ramparts, she passed 
^near the door of the apartment once occupied by the 
jninstrei, and heard, or fancied she heard, the tones of 
his harp, as she was wont, when in a still evening he 
•played at his open casement. At first she deemed it but 
an illusion of her senses; but ^s she approached, the 
-sound more distinctly caught her ear. Panting and 
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bfe^hless with indescribable emotiony she ventur^to 
open the. door, and behel d ■ the page, seated at the 
foot of the bed, and playing on the minstrel's harp. At 
the sight of Imogen he started, blushed, and rose to lay 
by the instrument. Imogen, disappointed sfie knew not 
why, and Wushing she knew not wherefore, apok>gized 
for her intrusion, and said with a smile : 

^< I did not know thou wert a musician, Theodore*" 

<< Nor am I, mademoiselle ; but it is natural to imitate 
>vhat we admire." 

** Oh most natural,*' sighed Imogen. 

« I envied the minstrel for many reasons," said Theo- , 
dore, casting down his eyes, << and not a little for his 
charming musical talent. I have listened to him of a 
fine night, when he played on the terrace under your 
window, until I wept like an infant. It is strange, made- 
moiselle, that one should weep as much from pleasure as 
from pain; nay, sometimes more." 

^ Such tears are delicious !". said Imogen, gazing on 
the harp, over which the page leaned. 

" Yes,*' said Theodore, answering her looks, " this was 
his harp; and there,*' pointing to the bed, "lies his min- 
strel's habit, which my lady made him lay aside when he 
exchanged his minstrelsy for a clerkship." 

" And to whom do they now belong ?" said Imogen 
eagerly. 

" His dress has remained here unnoticed, just, I be- 
lieve, a» he flung it himself the morning of the night he 
was taken a prisoner to the western tower." 

" Himself!" said Imogen with emotion, taking up the 
sleeve of the doublet. 

" Yes," said the page ; " it has not been removed since 
he slept here. This part of the castle is seldom fre- 
quented; and the domestics, who fancied the minstrel a 
magician, believe there is some dangerous spell over the 
room : so it is never visited by any one save myself." 

« And the harp?" said Imogen. 

** Oh, true, mademoiselle, the harp— is mine." 

" Did he give it to you, Theodore?" 

"Why, mademoiselle," said the page hesitating, " I 
did him a service, and he, in returny presented me wHh 

Vol. I. H 
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11^8 instmmcnt; the only recompencc I would recti vc, or ♦ 
I believe he had to offer." 

« And may I ^^k what that service was ?" » . 

« N2>y» roademoiselie, you must pardon mc/* said the 
page, changing colour ; <* it is of a ftature not to be men- 
tioned. Would he had his harp again, and I-^ I" The 
page stopped abruptly. 

« Would you part with the harp V* sai4 Imogen, with 
affected indifference. 

« Would you wi!^h for it, mademoiselle?*' said the 
page, with a penetrating smile. 

« If you would suffer me to become a, purchaser/* said 
Imogen blushing. 

"Perhaps" said the young page, casting down his 
eyes, '^ you would think me too exorbitant ; and I should 
be apt to demand more than you would be willing to. 

grant." 
" Rather say, Theodore, more^than I possess, 
w Not so mademoisejle ; you are rich. Oh 1 how rich 

in all"— 
. "Your teiTOB?" smd Imogen with impatience. 
' « One kiss of that fair hand," 
« A kiss of the hand I" said Imogen with a smile, and 
blushing. « Nay, Theodore, I must not take advantage 
of your gallantry." Then holding out her little purse, 
which contained some valuable coins presented to Ser by 
the minor canoness, she added, « Will you for the present 
accept of this, till—?" 

« Holy Mother I" interrupted the page; "not for the 
wxnrld I Sell the harp I wpd to you.l not for the world I 
Ah! mademoiselle, how little do you know—?!" Then, 
pausing abruptly, he added, after a moment's cpnfufiiorr 
and silence, « Shall I convey, it to your apartment ?" 

« Not," said Imogen, <* until you suffer me to fasten 
this round your neck," drawing from her own a silver 
reliquary. The young page, colouring with pleasure, 
kneeled to receive it. '• It was given me by the lady ab- 
bess," said Imogen, while she fastened it round his neck, 
" wheri I left the convent, as a charm against every dan- 
ger; and since,*' she added with an arch smile, <^you 
seem so obstinately to adhere to your first terms, why I 
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believe I must give jrou the kiss of the hand into the bar- 
gain.*' The page suddenly dropped the reliquary, which 
he was on the point of rkisitlg to his lip, artd substituted 
the e xtend ed h and of I mogen. 

" Ah !" said the delighted boy, " I feel the charm your 
precious gift contains is not proof dgainst every danger I" 
At night she flew to her little apartment, as' if the 
^sweet induce ml"nt of a friend's welcome awaited her. 
Theodore, as he had promised, had left the hari> thei*e ; 
and Imogen pressed its chords, not only with her fingers 
but her lips, while a refined regret insinuated itself itito 
her mind that the page had touched those strings she 
would wish to believe had last confessed the minstrel's 
Inagic touch. 

Some little skill on the lute, communicated by the sis- 
ter Pasiphae, and a knowledge of the science of music al- 
most intuitive, assisted her in her progress on aii instru- 
ment whose soft and plaintive t'on^s were well adapted to 
the rich and various melody of her fine voice. Music 
soon becanae her only amusement, and the remoteness of 
her apartment favoured its pursuit unknown to lady Mag- 
delaine . Music raised in hersoul that delirium of ec^tacy 
she was so organized to feel ; and in repeating those pas* 
sages which had most charmed her in the minsti^rs per- 
fornfl^mce, the memory of past joys awakened to the 
sound. The associating principle that existed between 
the feelings and the sense exerted its ihffuence, and the 
harmony that charmed the ear gave a thrill of rapture to 
the heart. 

The third month which followed the minstrers depar- 
ture dissolved the last fend waking dream which had hi- 
, therto flattered the hopes of Imogen ; and the belief that 
she had been deceived equally by her own credulity and 
' the minstrers professions, took possession of a niind too 
proud, too delicate, not to agonize to the conviction. The 1 
flush of her lively sensations gradually subsided, and every \ 
degree of their progressive extinction was marked by a 
regret that she had been deluded into a sense of bliss that 
almost expired in its birth, and left behind it 'many a 
sweet and poignant recollection, to add a deeper shac^e of 
contrast on th«i ««tftf». dootn. that awaited her. To that 
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keen vivacity of emotion which lately agitated her bosom » 
succeeded the pensive, settled gloom, which so frequently 
takes possession of the delicate and refined mind in its . 
transition from suspense animated by hope, to hopeless 
certainty. Yet not alone the disappointment of a first- 
awakened passion produced the despondency which seized 
lier heart, and clouded the frolic spirit of her native dis- 
position. Hitherto the impossibility of their attainment 
stifled in her bosom tl)Ose vague and scarcely understood 
ideas which pointed to society and the world. The nar- 
row limits of that sphere she had moved in, the chill aus- 
terity of her associates, by suppressing even a hope of 
emancipation, reduced her toji tranquil acquiescence to 
a destiny equally uncongenial to her reason and her sen- 
timents. But her intercourse with the minstrel had not 
only awakened a new sense of happiness in her breast ; it 
called forth those talents which, reflected back in his 
praise, shone with a splendour too dazzling for the gloom 
of privacy and sequestration ; it had roused the dormant 
ambition of her soul to I'each that point of elevation she 
had been from her cradle anxious to obtain ; and it con- 
firmed those long-nourishcd and increasing suggestions 
of rea'ion, that the profession for which she was destined 
was ecjually inimical to religion and morality, to the in- 
tentions of Providence, and the welfare of society, and 
which would for ever annihilate her happiness, without 
repaying the sacrifice by those illusions which satisfy the 
mind of ignorance, credulity, and superstition, for all the 
solid and beneficial realities it has forfeited. Add to all 
this, the spirit of romance ruled the mind of Imogen 
with no trivial influence. She lived in an age when the. 
fantastic goddess shed her illusions over the worldj and 
established a sovereign empire which required the united 
efforts of genius and reason to undermine. The warm 
and lively imagination of the young novice was well 
adapted to receive the " bright enthusiast's" inspirations, 
and to pursue her rapid Bights and wildest fancies beyond 
the sober boundaries of probability, beyond the guardian 
wing of safety. 

An elopement from the chateau had therefore long 

been the object of her meditationi ere U^r return to the 
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convent of St. Dominick protiibited every hope of escape. 
** .Reason, happiness, even virtue itself," said Imogen, 
'^ sanctions the intention, though a desperate one;'* "while 
Love, in league tnth Fancy, lay laughing fie^du in a 
corner of her heart, at the sober names given to his sug- 
gestions. 

But in her plan of escape Imogen had neither end nor 
object ; but then slie had delightful adventures, novel si* 
tuationsy. and interesting circumstances in abundance. 
Love too sketched out (by fond association) the character 
she should assume to effect her purpose ;. it was that of 
a young wandering musician. « What a sweet, swett 
character I'^ said Imogen, with a sigh and a smile; and 
chance furnished her with a disguise, for the minstrel's 
habit still lay in the Unfrequented chamber, and, like pre- 
. cious reUos, daily received a visit from a votarist of no 
lukewarm devotion. 

** My motive," said Imogen j ** is warrantable in the 
eye of heaven and of nature. I will not violate the altar 
of the Deity by vows my heart disowns, my reason con- 
demns. That heart tells me it <^an never renounce the 
ties, th& affections of humanity ; -that reason disapproves 
it ' ever should ; and, until I can believe a life useless to 
my fellow-creatures can be pleasing in the eye of my 
God, I will never embrace it : there remains, therefore, 
no other alternative but' to fiy from the fate tliat awaits 
me. 

Unprotected, innocent, unfriended orphan t whither 
wouldst thou flly t what asylum opens to receive thee ? 
wljat fond arms unfold to embrace ihee ? where wilt thou 
find a tender bosom on which to repose thy aching tem- 
ples; where wilt thou find an affectio^^ate heart to sooth, 
the sufferings thine own has encountered? The world is 
indeed "all before thee where to chuse;" but who wiil , 
confirm that choice I who will realize the fairy visions of 
thy ^anguine expectations? 

It was thus Eitperience should have addressed the no- 
vice: but the novice was but just eighteen; the lire of 
imagination, the illusions of fancy, the spirit of genius,, 
all bjewildered her senses, animated her mind, and, amidst 
their seducing admonitions, the " still small voice" of 

112 
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Experience was unheard. Oh youth ! season of deHgltt I 
sweet era of premature immortality ! what is there in 
the sober satisfaction, the cautious comforts, and solid 
certainties of age, to compensate for the loss of thy 
golden dreams f dreams which memory cherishes wHh 
enthusiasm, and after-life glances back on with a faint 
thrill of that rapture ye once bestowed. Hope ! Genius ! 
Virtue! 'tis in the genial bosom of youth your fiureatt 
loveliest blossoms blow and flourish { 



CHAP. IX. 

Friendship makes the rights of its objects equally matteri of 
legard with its own ; and marks a mind that is innocent, caB<Kd, 
liberal, and susceptible of the virtues which insure the happi- 
ness of human nature. 

BnvcE*s EUmtntM of the Science ofj^thitf. 

These are thinking heretics ; 

I should forgive them, did some upstart sect 

With sharper rigours charm this headlong zeal ; 

But they in sooth must reason. Waltolk* 

HowEVEB. romantically venturous the mind of Imo* 
gen, it required some desperate circumstance to animate 
her to the execution of those visionary plans her fancy 
had so often sketched, and which her reason still refused 
to ratify. 

Contemptuous silence, or bigoted exhortation on the 
part^of the friar ; sharp reproof, or oblique sarcasm on 
that of the lady Magdelaine ; with wearisome conversa- 
tions on the party and religious jargon of the day ; the 
mystery of a vision, or the miracle of a saint ; the claims 
of the duke de Mayenne, or the heresy of the king, in- 
cluded the whole system of social intercourse at the cha- 
teau de Montmorell, and furnished daily aggravation to 
confirm the young novice in the only scheme by whidi she 
could escape the apathy of her present life, or the gloomy 
destiny that awtuted her future. Bui a circumslar.ee now 
occurred to steady those wavering resolutions witich had 
long vibrated between the ardour of her wishes and the 
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j^rength of her apprehensions. The Crusades ivere 
finished: nothing prevented lad^ Magdelaine's visiting 
Paris but the unsettled slate of the times, in order to send 
her work to the press: and the day of Imogen's return 
to the convent of St. Dominick was already fixed op. The 
lady Magdelaine^ as a proof of her munificence and piety, 
vras to pay down a large sum on the admission of her 

. amanuensis among the holy sisterhoods and on the day 
of her profession, to present the convent with a rich set 
of altar plate. Thus the lady Magdelaine, by a stroke of 
sanctimonious policy, in rewarding the arduous services 
of her secretary, remitted a douceur to heaven, in -part 
payment for the price of her own salvation ! 

There was nothing talked 6f at the convent but the 

. pious zeal, and holy munificence of the lady de M ontmo* 
reii ; and the young novice was supposed to enter the sa- 
cred pale under the most favourable auspices. I'he young 
novice, however, was of a different opinion : with a spirit 

. of independence that electrified the narrow minds of her 
patroness and the friar, she absc^utely refused the offered 
donation of lady Magdelaine on her own accounts 

<< If, madam," said she one day, as the lady Magdelaine 
and the father director were enumerating the benefits she 
'Would derive from entering the convent on such respec* 
table terms, and furnishing many arguments to- stimulate 
her gratitude: ^^ if, madam, it is for my sake you are 
tlms generous, oh, for my sake, direct your generosity m 
a better channel. The order of St. Dominick is the most 
opulent in France, and the serfs on the skirts of the forest 
d.e Mqntmorell, the most wretched ; oppressed by famine, 

. by all the horrors of civil war, they languish in misery 
and want, while safety and abundance reign in the convent 
of St. Dominick. Let then, madam,' those wretches, who 
look up to you for assistance, feel that bounty it were the 
mockery of religion to bestow on those who, professing 
poverty, revel in opulence. Save me from a life for which 
I feel no avocation, for which I am unworthy ^ and suffer 
me to continue the most faithful of your servants, the most 
grateful of your friends." 

^^ I understand you," said the lady Magdelaine with a 
sarcastic sneer: <^ suffer yoa to accompany me to Paris^ 
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and prove your pious fortitude) by exposing you to the 
trials of temptation. No/' said the lady M^gdelaine, '* if 
by my precepts or example I cannot lure a wandering; 
soul to heav^n^ St. Dominick forbid I should assist im 
drawing a soul from it.'' 

« Mother of God, avert that crime 1" said the friar, . 
crossing himself; ^ and thou, oh perverse of spirit, it now 
becomes im, who took thee from the church's guardian' 
vrmgi in sacred trust, to give thee back as we received 
thee. Thou wert then a very saint forsooth, nor could 
thy piety be cdped withal ; miracle^ were expected to be 
performed- at thy shrine, and thy name to be enrolled in 
the album sanctorum of perfection ! but now, oh sad frailty 
of poor human nature ! thou art little better than one <^ 
t&e wicked. But thou art young, and hast time for 
amendment ; thou hast the examples of thirty kings atid 
queens, who resigned the crown and sceptre for the veil 
and crozier ; and, once wedded to a heavenly spouse, de- 
dicated to the embraces of a superior being, thy groveling 
soul shall rise above all human passions ;- and after a life 
of piety, self«denial, and mortification, you will have a 
chance of dying m a religious rapture, or haply of being 
added to the list of holy saints !" , 

«* The Hsi of martyrdom you mean, father," said Imo- 
gen, with a flash of her wonted playful spirits. 

" Martyrdom to thy sinful propensities," said the lady 
Magdelaine, who, in conjunction with the father, conti- 
nued an exordium of more than an hour long, on the 
wickedness of all human affections, worldly attachments, 
and mortal passions ; substituting invective for argument, 
and severity for admonition ; till Imogen, wearied beyond 
all power of farther endurance, burst into leai^, and ex- 
claimed: " Spare, spare nie now, madam, and do with 
me as you please." The lady Magdelaine, who trembled 
lest the loss of a soul should be laid to her account, and 
who was enraged at the spirited opposition of Imogen, 
now willingly believed her eloquence had effected a re- 
• formation, and that the tears of the novice flowed 

" From a heart contrite, in si^ 

Of sorrow unfeigned and humiUatlin meek." 

* - • Ml2«T0N. 
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And a few incorrect chapters being yet to transcribe, the 
lady Magdelaine informed her she was not to return to 
the convjent till that day week ; and dismissed her with a 
gentleness to which she was little accustomed. 

The convent of St. Dominick lay something less than 
half a league from the chateau ; the path which led to it 
was wild and romantic ; it was in her kisure hours a fe- 
vourite walk with Imogen, and her visits to saint Domi- 
nick were almost as frequent as her walks ; for the only 
friend her heart had ever acknowledged, the minor canon- 
ess, was fast verging x>n eteniity ; and the friendship, tlie 
tenderness, the compassion of the novice led her inces- 
santly to the couch of the dying nun. 

Lady Magdelaine encouraged these visits, and the ab- 
bess and the nuns received her with a cordiality that in- 
duced her to repeat them; while the minor canoness 
seem^ed to receive pleasure only through the medium of 
her cheering society : yet in all these visits, when confi- 
dence was most boundless, when the sanguine and inge- 
nuous character of the novice lay bare and exposed to Uie 
penetrating eyeof th^ canoness, and when their sentiments 
and opinions were discussed with mutual freedom ; stiH, 
in the most concealed sanctuary of her bosom, reposed die 
secret of Imogen's heart. The adventures of the minstrel 
had reached the anxious inquiries of the curious nuns, and 
the minor canoness, who was ever prompt to ridicule and 
condemn the tittle-tattle p^*opensities of the sisterhood, 
looked on it as one of their tsJes of wonder, nor even put 
Imogen's traitorous feelings to the test by au inquiry on 
the subjejct, 

Imogen, who trembled lest the tenderness of her 
heart was but its weakness, and who dreaded the sarcastic 
raillery, as much as she venerated the virtue, and admir- 
ed the brilliant talents of the canoness, hugged herself 
on her fortunate reserve, and felt proportionable courage 
to reveal to her, her long cherished intention of avoiding 
a religious life by flight; since ^she could not be supposed 
to be influenced in her dangerous attempt by the weak- 
ness of passion rather than the conviction of reason. 

Three weeks had elapsed since a close attendance in 
the Study of lady Magdelaine h^d allowed her to visi^ the 
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coxiTent: on the evening cf the day the above con versa* 
tion took place, she obtained permission to visit the 
. sister Pasiphae, and rentain mth her that night. 

Accompanied by one of lady Magdelaine's wonrjen, 
she set out on her little pedestrian journey ; and during its 
performance determined on acquainting the canoness 
with her restoli^on, to profit by her advice, and be decid- 
ed by her opinion ; while she thought she knew enough 
of the nun to believe she would applaud her deterniina- 
tion, and probably assist her to realise it. 

When she reached the convent, she found the Tiurts at 
vespers, all but the sister Pasiphae, who was now wholly 
confined to her cell ; and when Imogen entered it she 
beheld her reclined on her couch, and apparently wrap- 
ped in a soft repose. Imogen crept towards her, and 
started with emotion as she observed; the visible change 
which had taken place in her friei^ since sht had last be- 
held lier : her form seemed almost transparent, and to 
• the gaze of the novice appeared little mof e than a beauti- 
lul anatomy ; from her closed eye stole a tear, which 
Skittered on a cheek white and polished as Parian marble ; 
on her pale lip played a sinile which, like that tear, seem- 
ed the ecstatic offspring of her dream's bright visiwi. 
The Sim, as it set opposite to the narrow casement of her 
tell, flushed a rosy tint on her snowy drapery, and ting- 
ed her Whole form ^ith something more than human. 
One skeleton hand was spread on her bosom, the other 
tested on her lute, which lay against the couch : sudden- 
ly her seraph smile disappeared, her tear dried on her 
burning cheek, her countenance became convulsed, her 
frame shook almost to dissolution ; she panted, stri^gled, 
and with a shriek that seemed to burst her heart, threw 
herself out of the bed. The arms of the trembling, and 
scarcely less agitated Imogen, received her, on whose 
£ice she fixed a wild and eager gaze ; then sighing, and 
witk a look of affectionate recognition, pressed her hand 
and faintly exclaimed ; " Oh, how welcome is the sight 
of thee ! thy eye alone beams peace and youthful joy ; 
tliy presence, only, cheers my drooping spirits 1** 

Imogen, weeping, raised her on her couch, and kneel- 
ing beside her, pressed her hand with her lips^ 
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(( How warm,^' said the nun, ^ is the pressure of thy * 
lips, and how soothingly grateful thy tears : may they 
never flow but for the sorrows ot another !" then shudder- 
ing, and with a look pf irildness, she added, ^ oh, it was 
such a dream I so sweet, and yet so drcf&dfol !** 

« Mcthought indeed it was,**' said Imogen ; " lor while 
I watched thee as thou slept, thy countenance exhibited 
such strong emotions." 

« And oh, well it might,** said the nun emphatically^ 
<< for that dream contained the epitome of my life : Imo- 
gen, I fancied myself in that sweet era of exiatence, 
when love and hope and every joy runs high; when 
Pleasure twined her rosy wreaths round my polished 
brow, and guileless rapture thrilled on every sense. 
Seated amidst the embowering shades of my sweet pa* 
temalhome, I beheld at my feet the object of my heart's 
idolatry ; I felt the pressure of his lip on my trembling 
hand, and my ears drank the welcome sound, that in 
one short week death alone could divide us. Suddenly 
the scene was changed^ and instead of the g|t>ves of Pro- 
vence, I found myself in the great court of the Louvre 
in Pidris; all was darkness and desolation ! save when the- 
lightning's flash gave to my eye the mangled forms of 
dying men, or bands of murderers, plunging their reek- 
ing daggers into the bosoms of unresisting victims. 
Prostrate to the earth, I invoked the protection of St. 
Bartholomew, whose festival it was: methought I beheld 
him on every side succouring the oppressed and i^escuing 
the wounded ; but when his eye beamed full on me, it 
was my love ; I sprung foi*ward and found safety in his 
arms ; I felt the soft pressure of his embrace, I felt his 
tender sigh on my cheek, and his warm tears on my lip. 
At tliat moment a ghastly band rushed forward, they 
plunged their daggers in the bosom of my love ; they 
dragged me from that bleedmg bosom, and threw me 
headlong into a dreary vault, where reposed the moulder- 
ing bones of St. Dominick ; then, as the monument dou- 
sed o'er my head, methought I did perceive those mur* 
derers were my brothers !** 

" God of heaven !'* said Imogen, shuddering, <« and 
is this the epitome of thy life ?" The nun folded her hands 
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oa her bosom) cast up her eyes to heavea« and gen^* 
waved her head, whik the tears fell in large drops down 
her pale £iice. 

At that moment a group of the nuns entered the cell. 
Although they came to make inquiries for the health, of 
the sister Pasiphaej they all circled ixmnd Imogen as soon 
as they perceived her, and, in spite of the weakness of 
* the poor invalid, were clamorous in those numerous and 
simple questions, their insatiate curiosity, and eternal 
sameness of life, rendered interesting. Imogen having 
satisfied them as far as lay in her power, they, turned the 
conversation to all that had occurred at vespers.: talked of 
father Philip's having made a most risible mistake, of the 
awkwardness of the officiating nun, and the old sister. Ur- 
selin's having fallen asleep in the middle of a jubilate, 
and awakening chaunted the service of the dead ; then, 
having exhausted all their flippant nothings, they wished 
the wearied canoness a good night, and took Imogen \^ith 
them to pay her respects to the abbess. 

As soon as the novice got liberated from the tedious 
homilies and drowsy exordiums of the holy mother, she 
flew back to the canoness : she found her something more 
composed, and seated at a small table on which her lamp 
burnt, while one of the lay sisterhood arranged her bed. 
She received Imogen with a melancholy smile, and wel- 
comed her return. ^ 1 . have obtained permission,*' said 
tlie novice, ^Uo take possession of sister Mary's mattress, 
by your bed side, if she has no objection." " None in 
the world," said the sister significantly, happy to be. dis- 
missed from her nightly attendance; which the weakness 
of the invalid reqmred. 

When they were alone, Imogen entered on the subject 
which had brought her to the convent : she unfolded to 
the canoness the gradual progress of her ideas ; she C(Hii* 
pared her present sense of religion with that in which she 
had been brought up ; she candidly confessed her horror 
of a convent life, and her resolution to avoid it : ^ yet, 
added Imogen, '^ as you alone opposed the fanaticism of 
my in£ELBt prejudices, as you alone shed a beam upon my 
mind, which has never since been obscured, but spread 
its light with increasing brightness, to you only do I con- 
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S% iite'sentSmeins df that mind, and the resolution Aey 
have inspired.** 

The canoness listened to her in extreme emotion^ and, 
fixing her large black eyes on her face, said, with a flash 
of her wonted animation, " So, my young saint ! you have 
dt last discovered there are some spot a in our feasts of 
charity'?" Tlien assuminig a tone grave and impressive, 
she affectionately took Imogen's hand, and continued r 
*^ My dear child, there are certain pnnciples, which the 
very constitution of opr natures lead us to receive ; im- 
mutable truths, which come home with resistless force to 
every bosom ; and though obscured by those prejudices 
bom amidst the profound ignorance of early ages, con- 
firmed by time, and that passive indolence by whkh men 
tia:ke up dieir opinions upon trust, and avoid the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, yet the human mind, in its pro- 
gressive state, is still propelled towards perfection, and 
gradually shakes off its errors. In the words of an Itsdian 
poet: 

* Come d*autunno le fbglie 

L*uno appres8odelle altra iiifin che*l'tamo 

f^inde alia terra tutte 1© sue spoglic*.' 

An therefore tbat you have now related (o me of tlie 
change vrhtch has taken place in your sentiments, pleases 
without araasing me; «nce it con fiirms what I have ^- 
w^ys believed, that reason, when suflfered to Uke its course, 
will ever confirm the universal principles of truth uid 
nature, and distinguish, amidst the various documents of 
human education, the good from the bad ; adhering with 
firmness to the former, and rejectrng the latter with hu- 
mility. 

: « Whewmthyinfimt years I beheld thee, and all thy 
blooming virtues, sacrificed at the sanguinary altar of fa- 
naticism, I pitied thee; when in the cloisters of saint Do- 
mifuck 1 beheld the proud ambition of genius soaring be- 
yond the narrow limits of destmy, I admired thee : and 
now, that I find thy reason asserting its rights, thy nature 
i^coihrig fitrai-^ihe bai^arous distinctions created fey per^ 

♦ DaAte, Inferno. 
Vol, I. I 
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verted religion, not by the spirit of true holiness, from the 
SSs of Wicism, f^m the errors of superstioon, 1 

"Tf Buthcre my commcndaUons end ; for here the won- 
drous streneth of thy. mind ceases to operate, and Oie 
^«S of . wild romantic imagination giude thy et 
forts : elope I whither, where, to whom, by what means, 
and for what end?" . 

^ Alas," said Imogen sighing, « that I never thought 
gf : . but of this I am certain, a fate more dreadful than 
now awaits me I cannot encounter." 

« Thou sayest true," said the nun emphatically ; « my 
heart can best aver how fatally true ! But is there, my 
SS imprudent, no medium between certain and proba- 
wTe destruction ; is there no friend to save thee from im- 

^« oTearth,'' said Imogen, embracing the canoness^s 
knees, " I own no friend but thee." 

The nun, bending forward, folded her arms around 
her, and iet fall a tear on her cheek. " That tear,- said 
ImoKen, as it mingled with her own, « is my assurance 
thou wilt assist me to escape the doom that awaits me ; 

wilt thou not?" . . , 1 . 

« And it is to me," said the nun, raising and embracing 
Ker, " to mc tliou dost apply for relief; to me, who have 
sworn on the altar of my God, to violate every law, hu- 
man and divine, he has implanted in my breast, to obli- 
terate the affections he has braced on my soul, and to 
x«nder others as wretched, were that possible, as myself: 
knowest thou not that I am bound to destroy, to abhor, 
aU who dare think differently from the way I have been 
taught myself to think, and that I should deliver thee oyer 
to inquisitorial horrors, rather than, by commiserating 
thy fate, sanction thy apostacy?" 

« Alas," said Imogen trembling, as the lamp s blue 
flame flashed in the wild and convulsed countenance of 
the nun, « alas, if you desert me, then am 1 a wretch m- 

deed»** • 

w Desert thee I" said the nun recovering, and with an 

air of tenderness, " desert thee, thou sweet victim, neyer ! 

yet the world deserted me when at thy age ; with all thy 
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warm and social affections, I was entombed wlthia this 
convent; here withered the bloom of my heart's first 
love ; here died my hopes, never to live again !" Then 
taking a medallion from her bosom, and touching a spring, 
it flew open, and presented to the eye of Imogen two 
beautiful portraits : •* Behold," continued the nun, « thfs 
fair representative of youth and w'acity;, such, oncfe 
was Pasiphae, and this beautiful and manly countenance 
was-—" Tlic nun paused, and for a moment concealed 
her face in her veil; then with less emotion continued: 
♦* the chevalier de Sorvell and Rosalie de Vilctte, after an 
attachment of some years, founded oh a sympathy of ta- 

• lent and pursuit, ' received the sanction of their friends to 
their union. , The brothers of Rosalie, high in favoitr 
Vith Charles IX., were Implicated in the hoiTbrs of St.- 
Bartholomew;^ and bet^ame the avenging ministers of their 

' diabolical monarch : at the moment that De Son'cll, like 
the Spirit of Mercy, flew from side to side, protecting, 
rescuing, and consoling the persecuted HogonotS. In 
snatching a yicitm from the uplifted arm of the fanatic 

-'*De Vilettc, be Sorvell received a wound in his own bo- 
som, received it, oh God ! in the sight of Rosalie. That 
xnoment gave birth to madness : and when, after a long^ 
long oblivion to her woes, the wretched Rosalie recovered 
her reason, she found herself transfoi^med into the sister 
Pasiphae of St. Dominick ! but I piain thy kind heart.'* 

^ Nay, in sweet pity, continue,** said the weepitjg no- 
vice. 

" Alas I I have only to add, that my brother's deaths 
speedily followed my recovery, and that De Sorvell still 
liveS] but oh! Uvea not for me I** The nun then, after a 
long pause, added :* « And thinkest thou I will not make 

• an efibrt to save thee from that fate that impends o'er 
thee? Indeed I will. After an absence of twenty years 
from the world, it contains but one being whom I can call 
friend. You once saw her at the parlour grate, when she 
came from Paris to visit tne, at a time when 1 was on the 
point of dissolution." 

• « I do remember well," said Imogen, " the lady de 
Rosemontj to whom, at your desire, I carried a rich casket,, 
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and who rewarded my trouble by such grateful comment 
dation as pleased my childish vanity." 

<< The same ; the amiable sister of the lover of Rosal^ 
de Vilette. To her I will commend thee, and she, for 
my sake} and when I shall be no more, will protect thee. 
But hark! the bell tolls twelve: retire thee now to rest, 
and by to-morrow I shall have fixed on some plan for thee 
to pursue." ^ 

Imogen, who wept tears of jov, loaded the'cancfliess 
with her affectionate and grateful caresses, embraced her 
kneesvand kissed her hands a thousand times, while she 
earnestly eiitreated to be allowed to sit up with her till 
she should herself be inclined to retire to rest ; but the 
canoness said she had some papers to arrange, and that 
it was never her custom to go to rest till some hours after 
midnight. Imogen, fearing to be intrusive, threw herself 
on the mattress ; and, wearied by her long walk and hei* 
various emotions, soon fell into a soil and sweet repose. 

The dawn was just glancing through the casement, 
and the bell tolling for matins, when Imogen from 
dreams of ideal bliss awakened, and beheld the canoness 
stilHeated at the table: her arm supported her head^ ftiid 
her lamp burning dimly before her. The novice arose* 
and tenderly hinted her suggestions that she had nqt 
taken any repose; when> looking beneath the black veil 
that shaded her face, she was shocked to* behold the 
visible chai^ge which had taken place iii it since th^ pre- 
cedtng night. The hollow eyes of tKe nun were inflamed 
and red with weepings the snowy whiteness of her com- 
plexion was changed to a deadly sallow, and her voice 
was hoUow and inartlctdate. After swaUQwing a draught 
prescribed by the physician of the convcnf, she'appeal^etl 
more composed,. read over with great earnestness a letter 
that lay on the table, th£n folded and directed it to the 
chevalier de Sorvell. As she \vrote the nj\me, Imogen, 
who looked over her shoulder, saw the tears efface the 
letters almost as fast as they were written. The canon- 
ess then took up another letter, and presented it to Imo- 
gen to read : it was addressed to inadaine de Rosemont, 
and almost wholly related to Imogen, who was mentioned 
in a manner that called a blush into her cheek as she pe-* 
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riised the c(»nmendations of one whose e^eem she so- 
dearlf prieed; but the concluding lines paled that blush, . 
and the tears of inourhing friendship succeeded to the 
glow of self-satis&ction as she read die following passage: 

« Friend of my life, farewell I That life,' which your 
^friendship alone rendered worthy of supporting, hastens 
with rapid flight to its last sad hour. My existence ft»* 
these last two years has beep a miracle to all, to myself 
a biirtKen. A protracted l^ing has been the expiation 
of my sins ; and death, like a welcome, long-expected, 
friend, lures me to those joys Me denied me. Wheii. 
you will receive this, I shall probably be no more. The 
dim eye, whose weak and imperfect vision scarce view& 
these characters I trace : the trembling and skeleton hand, 
that with difficulty guides my pen ; and tho^e confused 
^d incoherent thoughts that ratlxer confound than dictate- 
the heart's still glowing wishes ; all sadly coincide with 
those internal principles of decay which have lonig been. 
stealing me to the grave. ' The young novice will give 
thee a small packet, to be delivered to thy brother: it 
/Contains his picturei and the letter he addressed some 
fifteen yeai» ago. to the minor canimess o£ St. Dominick ^ 
^t contains also a few lines, not from the fend» Rosalie de 
Vilette, but the dying Pasiphae. Yet, if over these few- 
lines some faint beam of love's decaying- £tre sheds its 
lingering glow, and the woman's . treacherous heart be- 
trays its weakness even in the hour of awful dissolution, 
oh I let them not meet his eye, lest he, who towers above 
mortality, perceive how distant he has left me in virtue's 
steep ascent I Yet I had a mind thsiX would have gone 
goal for goal with his, but that my heart lacked strength : 
but now all is over, and death will soon accomplish what 
reason- and philosophy douldnot; for De horvell . will 
cease to be beloved when Rosalie: shall cease to live. 
Once more, farewell for ever i" 

" For ever I" faintly articulated Imogen, concealii^; 
her face in her veitj then Jthrowing her .arms round the- 
nun, sobbed aloud upon her bosom. 

" My deaf child," said the canoness in great emotion, 
but too weak to weep, '' this is too much I Spare me, . 
spare thyseli^ nor let us by vain regrets occupy the fires^ 

I a 
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ciouft. time -which «he«d<d ht derotcd t0 SAvkig tfiee from 
that fatevhich at thy «|^ conaigned i9e to miserTvi 
Aud truat me, sweet ii^iid, tfa«t «fter a loDg*, ioag ex« 
chtsiQn f rem the happiness c^ serving • fcUow-creatttPef 
the idea of snatching 70a {rom--«oli wretchedness su- 
preme ! a living death, wili shed a cheeritog raf upon 
my life's sad close.; aodi like a smiHog cherub, homnr 
round my heart tlH its,la«^ vital pulse shall cease to fday, 
then mingle with the joys of opening heaven I 

tt Nay, hear jite out^ while I Have strength to speak. 
The mode- ct thy escape alone perplexes me with obala- 
ctes. Tb'-day I shall see a person, on whom I think I 
may Confide, and whose services I have aright to claim: 
meantime return thou to the chateau Oe Moittiiiorelt^ and 
obtain permission to oome to-morrow evening to the ooa- 
vent at the iiour of vespers. I know thou hast kiRg been 
the instrument of our superior's sanctimoiuous avarice, 
who tfadnks hy thy means to secure some rich dom^igos 
to the convent from thy patroness, therefore is she iaa- 
patient for thy return 4 and the lady Magdelame, who lass 
long trembled for her own saivation through th|r apoata- 
cy, will be as anxious to entomb thee here as the iMesa. 
You must escape their vigilance, and not ilepcndon th^r 
generosity for your emancipation; for these women, 
who possess zeal wkhoHt truths and jidih.witlioiiBt virtue, 
will make it a merit in the eye of Heaven to force thee 
into that mode of tlixnking which, professing themselres 
from prejudice and fear, not conviction, empowers them 
to sliut or.open the gates of heaven as their own bigoted 
wills decree. Obi they know not, they. feel not, that 
the bond of true religion, like Heaven's own goodness, 
should be unlimitabk, and enclose within its circle all 
mankind. Religion is to them a little code of local ce- 
remonies, drawn up by human mvention of the loweat 
order, of useless mysteries and childish bugbearSfSetto 
puzzle, not to convince ; made to terrify, not to instruct. 
But thou» with whom religion is but a better name fcir 
happiness and vktue, mayest thou escaspe tliat bondage 
with which the zeal of false devotion would fetter all thy 
blooming virtues 1 Yet tlunk not that tliou wilt leave nil 
bigotry behind thee when thou iliest from a convent 



Qh fiOLilit is « haoijic plantt wad tkmes is ttcc^ mH, 
save ia that iiel&ece true' religioo onif floorishes. 'Tia not 
beD«alh ^kexxivi Mid scapular aloite teHS^mn^ UUbetal 
pre§u(Hce veils it^ 4e£DrtnUy : it &k& iMrotecttonui every 
eecti §ar each ioeltevea itself alone the tnie^ seia^ with 
sacrilegious hand the apostolic key of paradise, «adffi|]|^ 
beyond salvation all who can't helieve the 4og«His it 
holds o«it*" 

The nim then, ikfter a moment's pamet fimtiniiod : 
^ Lest my hdxn% recoft^ction should totally desert me» I 
iriil make w-hat Ktde arraagement I oa» at the preseat 
moment.^ Then taking out heir 4)«a picture from the 
ome Imogen had seen the- night before, she placcxl in it 
the note ^reeted/to. tho chevalier De SonreU» and fixed 
kor ejvs on his portrait lor a^coBsiderable time^ titt htr 
hand tumbled so i^ couid scanely hold it. In a hur- 
ried manner she attempted to close the case, but finding 
the effort too much, she exclaimed: '< It will not be !" 
and put it into Imogen's hands, who ^tened it. ^ Con- 
ceal it carefully,." said the nun, turning away her head) 
<^ and give it with that ktter tathe lady De Rosemont.*' 

Imogen put them both in her bosom. ^ This ring,*' 
said the mm, after a kmg pause, in which she seemed 
to struggle for composure, taking a rich ihamond from 
a casket) << was given me by a dying mother." Then kiss- 
ing it and bathing it with her tears, she placed it on Imo- 
gen's finger. " Wear it,** said she, " for the sake pf 
her unfortunate daughter : and here is a Simall purse pf 
gold; thou wilt need it, my poor little wanderer; nor 
' wilt tbou refuse it from one whose wish to serve thee is 
indeed great, but that her will lacks meiais." InQiogeh 
looked at the ring, then at the purse, then in the face of 
the canones^ ; and, fiilHng at her feet, folded her banda 
in hers, pressed them to her lips, and dewed theiji 
with her tears, in all that vivacity of motion and gesture 
the phild of nature only possesses.. ^ An honest hea^t 
has no feeling so strong as gratitude, and a liberal onb 
laone so strong as the delicacy with which it receives it.^' 
What a beautiful illustration of this just and elegant 
tnaxifti was the canoness and the novice at that moment 1 
The coimtenance of Imogen, as her face was raised to- 
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ward^tiie nim, beamed whli all the energy of her grtHts* 
itil feelings; in the tender but half*averted glance of Pa- 
stphae was registered the meek ddicacy with which it 
was receiTed) not refusing, yet denying a claim to it. - 

^ I have done nothing/' said the canoness, raising the 
novicC) . '< but what you can repay a thousand fold by con^ 
ducting yourself with prudence^ and by restrsdning that 
romantic turn of mind which is so great an enemy to 'the 
circumspection you should observe/* The canoness 
then requested her to return to the' chateau, lest their 
conference should awaken suspicion; and Imog^ htid 
only time to embrace her when some of the nuns enter* 
ed, and after (in the usual commcxi^place terms of regret) 
expressing their surprise at the alteration so visible m 
the appearance of the sister Pasiphais^ they took Imog^ 
with them to as^st at matins, who immediately after the 
service returned home^ 
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tarn fresh of spirit, anil resoke4- - 
To meet all peril very constantly. 

SkAKSPEARS. 

The day which intervened between that on wliicb she. 
had parted from the canoness and that on which they, 
were finally to determine oh the mode of her escape, was 
passed by Imogen in all that restless agitation of a mind 
labouring under the ever-torturing feelings of suspense ;. 
a species of suffering of all others the least supportable 
to such ^ mind as Imogen's, which, sanguine and impa^ 
tient, scarcely conceived a project that fancy did not 
overleap probability to realize. 

The Is^y Magdelaine, who possessed nothing of genius' 
but its variability, was constantly altering, or, as she 
termed it, improving, some passage of her work, which 
caprice rather than judgment disapproved ; and Imogeu 
was detained' to a later hour than usual on the evening 
when for the last time she was to visit the convent of St. 
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DokntniGkraod by that visit save herself from bec(MniQg 
its inhabitant for life. > 

Full of all tliose fears natural to b^ situation^ shedsFed 
not ask permission to attend the convent vespers^ lest 
suspicion shonld awaken at the request; for the sun had 
set some time before she had left; the study of lady ftlag- 
delaine* 

While in doubtful anxiety she stopd at the casement of 
her apartment, and cast a longing look toiq^ards the oon- 
vent's spires, Tfheodore, tl^ young page^ led out a mule 
fvpxti the postern gate beneath. ^ Theodore," said Imo- 
g^' aofily, ^whither goest thou?" The page started, 
ti^rned round, and replied • ^^ To Qur bishop's oaatlff^ ma- 
denaqise^Ie, wilJi this packet from father Anselm, whi^h 
istft be" delivered befpre the iQorping's dawn." 

<^ And if thy path lies opar the convent of St. Dom- 
Qick; wilt thou g^ye me thy protectipntQ it^ gali^s?" 

<< Will I ! Oh 1 though it did not, (low gladly would I 
go out of my way for the happiness of. attending you 1'^ 

.^ Tarry ihtn a moment," said. Imogen^ wrapping a- 
. large cloak rQjjnd her,.,^i|d creeping, dowaaoftly t» the 
postern gate, where Theodore received her. The 8Ui»- 
•mitof the loftiest mpuntain scarcely bl^^he4 to thode- 
j^rting radiancy e| the sun ; ov^r th^. $pimft of the: con- 
vent the evening planet iluBg it$ slead-y light) while ,U> 
the upturned gfi^ of Imogen aj?d bcr ypung coiv^panion, 
on the deep blue of thc^ atmosphere, couQtl^so siifi^ atv 
rounded by their attendant worMs, gtftdMldly «^ppeafed. 

".What a heavenly ni^ht !'*: said tk^ pag?a_ throwing, 
the bridle oyer the mule's neck, who followed him as he 
walked by Imogen's side. 

^ Heavenly indeed i** said Imogen ; and they continued 
t6^ walk on ki silence. 

" When we consider," said Imogen, after a pause, 
" that each of those beautifiil lights, which now appear 
atH) disappear to the eye, is a sun, and the centre of' a 
system of worlds, we become lost^ overwhelmed by the 
idea of His omnipotence who created them, and wopHer 
with the royal psalmist, « Lord,, what is maa, or thie s«n 
of man, that thou so regardest him I" 

" Wb^jp you speak to mc," said the page, « of tie 
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wondrous works of nature, you appear to me yourself at 
once the most beautiful, the most mterestmg! Oh. ma- 
demoiselle 1 when I he^r you speak thus^ and when I 
look at you, so young, so fair— 1" 

" Is that the convent bell V interrupted Imogen, con- 
j^sed, and for the first time sensible of the impropriety 
she had committed in stealing from the chateau, unknown 
to its lady^ at such an hour, and With such a guide. 
^ The urgency of the circumstance only can excuse' ii^" 
said Imogen,^determined to proceed in silence. 

** There is certainly some charm in the instruction 
< you convey," continued the page ; <<for while the little 
astronomy and mathematics the father Philip had the 
goodness to teach me is all forgotten as fast as learnt, 
not a word, not a sentence, you ever uttered, but I covl^ 
repeat better than my prayers; and I have often thoug^ht, 
mademoiselle, that if all teachers were like you, the world 
would benefit by it more than by all the colleges of Je- 
suits in the world. What a difference between the hoars^ 
■ accents of a toothless mumbling friar, and a voice like 
yours, flowing through teeth so wliite and lips so beau- 
tiful V* : y ' . 

^ There is more gallantry than truth or justice in your 
remark," said Imogen coldly; ^ but I prithee let us 
quicken our pace, or I shall miss vespers." 

" Is it truer mademoiselle, that you are indeed to enter 
•n your profession Sunday next?" 
, <^ It is so intended, I believe," said Imogen. 

* Gracious God-l'* exclaimed the page, with a profotmd 

.sigh, and continuing to walk on in silence. They had 

Bo^ come within sight of the gates of St. Ponunick, 

. when Imogen suddenly stopt. " Hark I" said she, " how 

t sweet that strsun breathes on the stillness of the night !" 

" It must be the nun's chauiiting the evening service," 
said the page. 

" Surely," said Imogen, *' tliis is something more tbaa 
ortftnary." 

They had now reached aji eminence which com- 
manded a perfect view of the convent grounds, and Imo- 
gen and her companion paused to observe the effect pro- 
duced by approaching torch-light, as it flushed a red tint 
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«n the gloomy fbik^e^of the pines and cypress that 
sha<k^El the cloistral walks ; while a lon^ range of awful 
arches cl^equered with their extended shadows the^road 
mass of light the illumination within the body of the 
ehurch flung from the stained sashes of the lofty spiral 
yindpws. The next moment a procession of friars ap* 
peared, walking two by two, and carrying lighted tapers; 
Aeh followed the exorcist, the cross-bearer, and the oi& 
ciadng priest, heading four brothers of the order of St. 
Domitdck, bearing on their shoulders a bier covered with 
a pall, which, flowing back from their shoulders, fell to 
the ground. Supported by. two of her nuns appeared the 
abbess of St. Dominick as chief mourner; and the whole 
body of the sisterhood closed up the procession, which 
proceeded froni the convent gate along the cloisters. 
The friars simg the Miserere till they approached the 
church; when their deep tones fadmg into a mournful 
cadence, the nuns began the requiem until they were aS 
recefived within the body of the church, where their soft 
and sweet choral strain was lost amidst the organ^s loud 
and Solemn swell ; and the whole impressive scene was 
again wrapt in the gloom of obscurity. 

^ How awful 1" said the page ; « *tis one of the pious 
sisterhood going to her last home !'* 

Imogen in silence and with rapidity descended the 
e^nence; then, waving her hand, and faintly uttering 
her thanks to Theodore, she entered the gates of the ce- 
-n^etery, which lay open, and glided into the church. The. 
s^^ei^n office for the dead was just begun ; and the body, 
placed in the centre of the aisle, was surrounded by ta* 

l?e*^»" . . ■ ' ^ 

Imogen, though scarcely able to move, crept behimi 

th^pil^s, and, entering the choir, mingled with the nuns. 

Not daring to make an enquiry, and full of the prophetic 

feai;s c^rtmxious friendship, she threw herself on her knees 

beside the lay sister who had attended the canoness. 

«* So," said the sister in a whispering voice, " you arc 

come too late; it is all over with your friend." 

« Merciful God V* exclaimed Imogen &intly, « then it 
is as I suspected.'* 

« Yesj" said the sister; " you are doubtless disappoint* 
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edy fcr I MppoBcyou expected tomelliiiig' byhtfl* derifth'^ 
but though I had a vigfhtto whatever she might hi^releft 
(for the saints ai^ witness to the trouble I have had with 
htr) I came off no better than yourself. With all tiie 
cteiooess's 'WondnouB sense, which was perpetually taking 
others to pieces^ every truiiiped«up story- of distress eoUId 
impose on her." 

- To this selfish and unfeeling harangue Imogen listened 
in tears and in silence ; then, after a kmg pause) in a voice 
scarcely articulate* she demanded when the canoness 
died? <« In tKMuething less than three hours after you 
left her/' returned the sister: << when I went into her 
cell after matms, I found her lying on the ground in « 
swoon % but she only recovered from one ftitnting fit to 
faH into another. We carried her into the chapel to i^- 
ceive extreme unction, and she died in oUr arms, almost 
without benefit of the clergy, Christ preserve us I for ^he 
took no notice of what was gc^ng forward : she was indeed 
spieechless ftt)m the time you left her." 

Here the office for the4ead being finished, mass was 
celebrated ; and the oAiciating priest having Oung^ incense 
over the body, and sprinkled it with holy vmter, the pro- 
cession proceeded to the chancel, vrhere a grave was 
opened to receive all that remained of the mortality of 
the tihfortunate Rosalie de Vilette. 

As soon as the body w^ks interred, the pious crowd re- 
tired 4 and Imogen, who leaned behind a pillar for sup- 
port, 'soon found herself alone, and •seating herself bythts 
grave of the canoness, wept Ihe death of the oiriy friem 
Providence had raised to cheer her hs^less destiny ! Tet 
were her emotions, though mournful, not ungracious ij* it 
Was a inelancholy indulgence of th»t luxuiy of woe 'so 
profoundly to be felt by the he^of sensnbility, soimp()s- 
sible to define. To the tender regret of friendship-suc- 
ceeded a train of considerations more immediately c<^- 
nected with j^lf-inteiest. Imogen now found ht:rs$:lf 
without a friend on earth>)and her « tender buds of hop^" 
blasted in the very moment she believed the genial influ- 
ence of friendship was about to rear them to matttrity. 
She had not the faintest suspicion of the person to whose 
care she believed the canoness meant to consign her, and 
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v)io WW to. have ccmtliicted her in safety 4d the lady de 
Boveoiont; and hoW| . hdplets and unprotected as aht 
vaS) she should find a mode to escape the vigilance of 
indy Magdebtne Retire three days couid elapse^ or travel 
alone through that part of the proviiwe where civil war 
raged with the most boundless fiiry^ was a question unan« 
swerable. 

. The dei^ toll of the midmght bett first awoke her at- 
tendon irom the train of thought involved in it, to a sense 
her situation. Seated by the n^wly-made grave of the 
departed nun, on a fragment of abroken tomb-stone, with 
no other light than wluit the dying lamps in the c&stant 
ailes afforded, Imogen shuddened at the awful gloom that 
surrounded her: she arose and took a taper that burnt 
before the shrine of St* Domimck, and held it up; bat its 
fidnt blue iiame served but to make the darkness of the 
church more visible. Imogen, though reared in a con- 
vent, possessed not the shadow of superstition ; but ^ ebon 
JS/tghria no' logician^** and the imaginatkm of the novice, 
but too much alive to the impresuon of existing circum- 
stances, opposed those argument* her xnind suggested to* 
her fears, and for a moment left her a prey to those vague 
horrors which ignorance and error are supposed only to 
cherish. But their influence was but momentary ; she 
smilied away her apprehensions^ and advanced towards a 
door which opened into the cloisters, determined to pi*o- 
ceed to the do^nxiftory, and take up her night's lodging in 
the cell of the lay sister who attended the canoness, and 
of ithom she had yet much' to ask relative to her deceased 
friend. 

She had scarcely preceded a few steps when, stum- 
bling over some loose flags, she slightly hurt her foot. 
To prevent tlie return of a similar accident, she took down 
a. lamp that hung &om a pillar, and holding it low, as its 
light fiashed on the tessalated pavement, she observed it 
ckequered by the e^ttendcd shadow bf wliat she supposed 
ao image. Inslinctively raisiag hei* eyes, she beheld a 
tatl figure leaning on the pedestal of a monument : Fmo- 
yeft started, believed it still to be a stbtue, and raised her 
iampt the figure glided away 1 
Vo** h K 
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Inu^en clui>g to a pillar for support ; a chiU faintness 
seized h^r: she would have sunk to the earth, but that an 
encircling a^m withheld her* 

«< Fear not, lady/' said a voice low and mournful; 
<' the spirit of the departed saint thou moumest) like thy 
ministering angel, guards the sacred vigils of weeping. 
friendship, and — *' 

Imogen heard no more; the exaggerated fears of ima- 
gination were almost wound up to frenzy ; and, after a 
lemix>rary insensibility to her situation, she found herself 
seated at the base of the monument where the figure had 
leaned, and the father Philip supporting her in his arms, 
while his lanthom burnt by her side. 

« Merciful God ! was it you, father ?** said she : " could 
fear so have deceived me, that I did not know your voice 
or person?, and yet, methought, as you leaned against 
this pedestal, your figure appeared tall beyond ordinaiy 
height." 

« I lean against a pedestal ? holy mother ! why thou 
hast had a vision, daughter," said the friar smiling ; whose 
round, plump stature must have suffered a strange meta- 
morphose, to have answered Imogen's description. 

« Was it not you, father, who caught me as I sunk ta 
the earth?'* 

" Marry no; I found thee seated here pale and lifeless, 
as 1 was returning to my convent, after shriving the sis- 
ter Agnes, who is fast following the canoncss." 

« And saw you no one ?" demanded Imogen. 

« None but thee," said the father; « and truly thbu 
tVidst startle me, and not a little, daughter." 

Imogen then related the circumstance of her having 
loitered at the grave of her departed friend, and of the 
figure that met her eye and addressed her. 

The father was too superstitious not to express some 
emotion at the detail:, until the probability suggested it- 
self, that either the solemnity and gloom of the place, 
in conjunaion with Imogen's fears, had conjured up the 
phantom ; or that some person, among the few of the 
neighbouring peasantry who were present at the funeral 
obsequies, had loitered behind, quieted the friar's suspi- 
cions of a supernatural intruder ; and holding up his Ian- 
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thorn, and perceiving -the door still open by which the 
peasantry usually entered, he exclaimed : « 'Tis as I sus- 
pected; Bomc pious hind was keeping his vigil at the 
shrine of his patron- saint, and your spectral appearance 
scared him from his devotion." 

Imogen was in no temper of mind to argue the point, 
however she might differ in opinion from the friar^ who, 
drawing her arm through his own, conducted her to the 
convent, where she joined a few of the nuns, who wen: 
sitting up with a sick sister ; and while the curious legctjd, 
holy fable, or wondrous tale, went round with ceaseless 
garrulity, the novice remained silent and thoughtful, 
wholly occupied with thos^ various interesting and me- 
lancholy reflections which the death of the canoness and 
her own situation had awakened : nor was the mysterious 
stranger forgotten ; the imagination of Imogen was too 
romantic, not to give the occurrence all the high colour- 
ing of the marvellous; and the voice and address of the 
incognito was of too singular and superior a nature, to in- 
duce her to coincide with father Philip. " It is all a 
mystery," mentally exclaimed Imogen, " and certainly a 
mystery connected -with the death of the canoness." 

•While she was thus occupied, the nuns turned the con- 
versation on the death of the canoness : and the novice 
learned that a^ispensation from the pope, enabling the 
sister Pasiphae to remove from the convent for the reco- 
very of her health, had been brought by two strangers of 
noble appearance, who seemed much afflicted at the tid- 
ings of her death, and who immediately rode away, with- 
out stopping to take the refreshments prepared for them 
in the refectory. 

Imogen was now certain that one of those strangers 
was the person who^ addressed her ; yet willing to avoid 
the tiresome questions and wondering curiosity of the 
muns, she forbore making any mention of her adventure ; 
and the next morning reached the chateau befoi'e her 
absence during the night had been noticed, while the nuns 
took leave of her as oiic from whom, in a day or two, they 
should part no more. 

When a strong mind is thi'own wholly ou itself, it be- 
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comes fertile in resources. ^ I mustnowy" said Imogen, 
(( depend on myself idone." This reflection gave her an 
^stensibiltty in her own estimatioa, she could not feel 
while depending on the exertions of the canoness. She 
had money, more than she believed she should ever have 
occasion for ; and she had a letter to secure her a rccep* 
tion with madanie de Rosemont ; and now her first and 
favourite plan of eloping in the disguise of a minstrel 
again recurred to her mind, as the only one she could 
adopt. Yet even to effect tliis, it was requisite to have some 
assistance ; and there was but one person to whom she 
«outd apply : that person was Theodore the page. 

The modesty of her natur^ and some degree of piide 
incident to her character, had prevented her hitherto' from 
i^oticing the page by the least familiarity: she thought 
their situations assimilated too closely to admit of the sha- 
dow of freedom on her pra-t ; and tlie occasional modest 
gallantries of the young page rendered her still more dif- 
fident of admitting any on his. Their only intercoarse, 
for two years that they had been beneath the same roof 
topjether, had becii a repeated offer of little semces,. or 
oblique encomiums on liis side, and of grate&l refusals 
,or modest rejections ou hers. A sense of the discovery 
she was about to make, and the services she was about to 
demand, overwhelmed her with confiision^as she entered 
the apartment vzhere Theodore, who had read all the ro- 
mances of the age, sat absorbed in a book. On Imogen^s 
entrance he flung it down, and rose respectfully. " I 
fear," said Imogen, " I have interrupted your studies." 
** 'Tis true, mademoiselle, you have; but how much 
more delightful is such interruption, than any pursuit it 
could interfere with !" 

« Perhaps," said Imogen, « thou wert quarrelling with 
thy author, and glad of an opportunity to fling him aside." 

« Pardon me, 1 was much interested in the story : 'tis 
of; a brave and noble knight, who rescued by his single 
arm a beautiful and amiable lady from the power of two 
guardians, who would have fordfd her into a convent, 
to possess themselves of her foi'tune. Oh bow happy 
. ?ire such knights 1" 
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« Dost thou think so, Theodore ? and wouldst thou 
too volunteer in the service of the suffering and oppress- 
ed, did an opportunity occur ?" 

«* Would I ? would I? oh God! but you do not, will 
not, know my heart." 

" I think I do, Theodore ; for I believe it noble, ge^ 
nerdus, and benevolent ; else would I. not repose that 
confidence in thee I am now on the point of doing.*' 

" A confidence I and in me, holy Mother ! you caimot 
mean it ?" 

" Not if you refuse to receive it, Theodore.*' 

<* I refuse ! I swear by all I hold dear to . consecrate 
my life to your service." 

« Nay, my kind friend, I demand no protestations.*'' 
She then mentioned her determination of avoiding a mode 
of life, to which she had objections, which neither her 
reason nor conscience could get over ; her expectation o£ 
an asylum with madame de Rosemont ; with every other 
circumstance relative to the intention she had formed. • 

Theodore listened to her in amazement too great for 
utterance. " What, mademoiselle, you who have been 
always looked up to as a saint ; you who have been al- 
ways intended for a nun I 'tis most strange, and yet 
most natural r besides, whatever you think best must be 
so ; and oh, were you to remain here, how delighted 
should I be at your detennination ! and when you leave 
the chateau, who will care to remain in it ? Oh, did you 
but know how your idea cheered its solitude, how often 
the sight of you passing through the antichamber has 
revived my spirits for a whole day ! When I looked oa 
you as a sacred being consecrated to God, I believed it 
alnvost a sin to think of you, but as one does of their 
patix)n saint : and then, holy Mother I what pains did I 
take to stifle even — But your pardon, mademoiselle,"! 
would not offend you for the world. — You were speakhrg 
of your escape fi'om the chateau. I do believe the lady 
Ma^ delaine has it much at heart to make you a nui?^ 
whether your vocation lies that way or no;^ arid it wil^ 
not be easy to get clear of her vigilance : where does the 
* lady Rosemont reside ?** 

Imogen drew from her bosom the letter addressed t» 

K a 
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madame de Rosemont. Theodore, reading- in Ac «i- 
perscription that her chateau lay on the skirts of Picardy, 
and within tilree leagues of the city of Soissons, sudden- 
ly exclaimed : ** Nothing can be more apropos. You 
must know^ mademoiselle, there lives about two leagues^ 
from the chateau, a widow and two sons, who deal large- 
ly in the frieze cloths for which this province is so far 
nious ', their chief market is at Soissons, and since thi^ 
part of the country has been so disturbed, they carry 
their merchandize by water, and coast along the Aisi^e. 
Of a fine "evening you could ajmost see the smoke of their 
chimney across the river from your window : tb^y arc 
plain, simple, and credulous, and differ in no rci^ct 
.from the peasantry, except in being somewhat more 
opulent. >^ou know, mademoiselle, 1 have some skill i» 
pharmacy, having culled simples and attended the lar 
boratory of the Cistercian brothers at St. Menhoulm, 
until recommended to the lady Magdelaine by fether 
Anselm^ The poor people think mc skilfiil ; and' having 
had the good fortune to cure one of the widow's sons of 
a disorder in his leg, they fancy themselves behokien to 
' serve me to the utmost extent of their power. Sunday 
is the day appointed for you to enter your holy profes- 
^OA ; Saturday is the market of Soissons ; these good 
people will set out with thciir merchandize early on Fri- 
day morning: I will recommend you to their protection 
as a young relation of my own, going into the service of 
a lady in Picardy ; when you are once at Soissons, they 
will easily fend a mode of conveyance for you to the pha- 
. t?au at Rosemont." 

The sai^guine Imogen eagerly caught at this profect, 
'. and thanked Theodore with tears and smiled of gratitude. 
« But art thou sure, my kind friend," said she, that 
these people will afford me the protection you suppose ? 
and how will you be able to see them between this and 
to-morrow morning, when you say they set out on thw 
journey ?'* 

« Oh I easily, mademoiselle : I shall paddle the little 
pleasure boat across the Aisne, instead of going the 
high road ; by Which means I shall reach their, cottage 
in less than an hour and a half, and sball be back by the 
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time my lady goes to suppef: mean while pack up 
whatever you think necessary to take with you ; and 
three hours after midnight^ when the moon will rise, 
the splashing of the oars beneath your window wiU be the 
signaJi of departure." 

^ Suppose/' said Itnogen* after a moment's pause, 
«nd in some confusion, ^ I were to disguise myself aa a 
minstrel ; might not a man's garb be some proteotloik ^** 
.. . ^ Doubtless, mademoiselle : neither your sex, &ce, 
or form, are much calculated to insure you safis^y in an 
adventure such, as you are now on the point of entering; 
UPd a minstrel's garb is a passport every where : yet 
abould you assume i^ I see no necessity for your d<Hn|^ 
^ until you arrive at Soisaons. The most dangerous 
part of your journey will be the ^ three leagues between 
Soisffons tod De Rosemont ; the war rages in Picardy ; 
the king has invested Laon ; and the two armies are 
scattered in every direction/' 

<' Is the minstrel's robe still lying in his apartment V 
asked Imogen^ cok>uring* 

^ It is, mademoiselle : I will leave it in your room 
with a doublet and hose of my own ; we are, I think, 
imuch of a size ; the minstrel was of a lofty stature." 

" He was so/' said Imogen, sighing,^ 

<< Do you think you will meet. this minstrel, madeipoi- 
rselle," said the page with a penetrating smile, ^ when 
3W)u enter the woridi" 

^ Good heavens ! no, why should you think so ?" 

^ May I entreat your pardon ? In tnith I know net 
why I think so ; but I am certain that were it so, the 
minstrel would not regret the circumstance; yet his 
never returning here, with such inducements,-— except 
indeed he*^" 

*« Theodore," interrupted Imogen, << it were well we 
now parted, our -long conference may else excite suspi- 



cion." 



^ True, mademoiselle : it is selfish in me to wish to 
prolong my own happiness, at the expence of endanger- 
ing yours; but a conversation with you is so WeM, 

I am gone, mademoiselle ; if you loiter here about nine 
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o'clock this evening, I shall have returned from the cot- 
tage of dame Margueretta, and will meet you here." 

Theodore then set out on his little friendly expedition r 
and Imogen attended lady Magdelaine, as she believed 
and hoped, for the last time, in her study. 

At the hour Theodore had appointed, Imogen found 
him in the antichamber; he had only time to tell her 
that he had arranged every thing with the dame Mar* 
gueretta, when the lady Magdelaine's bell summoned him 
to the supper-room, where Imogen also adjourned, and 
took her seat as usual at the table. 

What a heart throbbed in her bosom, during the most 
tedious supper she had ever sat down to ! The friar, who 
was doing all possible justice to a very fine capon, was 
silently busy till the cloth was removed: when he amplf 
made up for his taciturnity, by expatiating on the art of 
cookery, its rise, progress, and decline among the an- 
cients, and its revival in the present day; inveighing 
against the sin of intemperance, and on the benefit re* 
suiting from spare diet; repealing some lines of Horace^ 
descriptive of 

* A noble pair- of brothers, who 

On niglitingsles of monstrous purchase dih*d;' 

with an appropriate culogjum on the Spartan browns 
bread and black broth ; and exclaiming against the lux- 
uries of the table with the abstemious vehemence of an 
Indian bramin, after having feasted with the voluptuous, 
delicacy of an Apicius. At last, having finished a bottle 
of vin dt pays, he arose to retire ; the lady Magdelaine 
arose at the same time. 

The heart, when placed in a new situation, betrays, 
emotion* of which it believed itself ineapable,, until called 
into existence by the pi-essure of circumstance* hitherto 
inexperienced. Imogen received the father's benediction 
with an emotion that almost tenn^Jted her- to press the 
hand that waved over her bending ht^ad ; and when she 
wished the hidy Magdelaine good-night, she did it in a 
tone so full of tendeiness, that the lady Magdelaine seem,ed 
to catch the infection of kindness, and, instead of her 
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oisua] fennal salute^ returned, ^ God bless yoo, child */' 
Never had her sharpest severity gone so closely to the 
heart of Imogen. ^ It is probable/' said Imogen, as she^ 
'looked after them as they proceeded by different ways to 
their respective apartments, " I shall never see you 
more." In that reflection all their* former unkindness 
was forgotten ; Imogen could recollect nothing but the 
pains the friar had taken with her in her studies, and the 
condescension with which lady Magdelaine had lately 
asked her opinion upon several occasions. Imogen re- 
tamed to her chamber, and found the minstrel's robe, 
with jrnrt of the page's dress, on lier bed : these she 
• packed up with a small parcel of linen ; then, seating 
herself at the casement, passed the remainder of the 
nightr so pregnant with event, in a variety of conflicting 
and opposite reflections. The hope e>f emancipation 
from impending evils ; the fears natural in an attempt so 
- hazardous to a mind equally ignorant of enterpnze and 
vicissitude ) the sanguine expectation of success, and the 
dread of failure ; all contributed to agitate the mind oC 
•Imogeh,^nd at intervals nearly overUu*ew every inten- 
tion, and staggered every resolve. At last the clodi 
struck three, the moon arose from behind the spires of 
Saint Dominick, and Imogen heard the splashing of the 
oar beneath her casement : she arose, wrapt a lai^e cloaJK 
round her, took her little parcel in one hand, a small lute 
in the other, as a substitute for a harp in her personifica- 
tion of the minstrel ; and proceeded with a noiseless step 
and beating heart to the gallery, whidi opened by a glass 
door on the terrace, where Theodore met her. He took 
her parcel and lute ; and drawing her arm through his, 
they proceeded in silence till they descended a flight Of 
inarble steps, at the foot of which the boat was moored. 
Theodore placed his trembling charge in it ; and seating 
himself opposite to her, plied the oar, which sparkled 
with the brilliant drops of the moon-light wave. As they 
glided from the shore, the dark scenery of the chateau 
and the forest de Montmorell assumed an awful and im- 
pressive aspect. The thoughts of Imogen were wholly 
absorbed in their contemplation : those local attachments 
which a warm and afFectionat'e heart will form even for 
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inanimate objects, to Avhich it has been long habituated, 
rushed on her mind ; and in the moment of her parting from 
them for ever, assumed an interest her heait before had 
never confest. Every spot, as it receded from her gaze, 
recollection consecrated to some novel sensation, some 
new-boni idea, some developed thought; and the soft re- 
gret which attends a final separation from things grateful 
from habit, but in themselves inconsequential, mingled 
with the joyous emotion of liberty regained, and hopes 
almost ratified, which thrilled with ardent pulsation on 
every fibre of her heart. Then apostrophizing the som- 
bre pile on which her gaze was fastened, she mentally 
exclaimed, '' Alas ! how many weary hours and restless 
days have I passed within the confines of thy gloomy 
walls ! There my heart has vainly throbbed, to disclose 
the lively emotions it cherished; there have my eyts 
vainly cast round their hopeless glance, nor met the look 
of sympathy they sought; there reflection shed her light 
on my mind only to make me conscious of the wretched- 
ness of my destiny, and every new-born thought awakened 
but to slumber I" Then casting her eyes towa^s a ca^?- 
inent brilliantly illuminated with the moon-beams, she 
recollected that it was there she last beheld the minstrel; 
that it was there she had received those vows, which in 
her young heart awakened a bliss beyond all the joys she 
believed the scale of human felicity comprised ! Even the 
recollection of that sweet, tliough illusive moment, was 
* a joy past joy ;' '* and though," said Imogen, " experi- 
ence has taught. me it was but a rapturous dream^ I 
would not part with the emotions the rehiembi^nce of 
that dream excites, for all the sober contentment and un- 
alloyed satisfaction that I may yet, tliat I have hitherto 
enjoyed. Alas ! that the happiest moment of life should 
have been the most deceitful 1" Her half-articulated ex- 
clamation was accompanied by tears which coursed each 
other down her cheek. 

" Ah, mademoiselle 1" said the page, who had long 
and silently observed the varying emotions of her ex- 
pressive and eloquent countenance, " it is for those only 
to weep whom |you have left behind. 'Tis certain I 
silways knew you were to leave us some time or ©theiit 
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but stiU you would have remained in the neighbourhood ; 
and on u festival day, when I attended the church of St. 
Dominick, I should hear your sweet voice, arid know I 
was under the same roof with you : but now, now you are 
free, and it isnio sin to think of yon. But pardon me, I 
would not for the world say any thing to offend you : I 
always believed you were intended for something great ; 
I shall never forget the horoscope cast for you by the old 
astrologer, the last day he visited the chateau. Yet I 
once read in a romance, of a page who fell in love with 
the very lady he served: it was indeed audacious, but 
then, there is no dictating to the heait; do you think 
there is, mademoiselle ?" 

*' I should hope so, Theodore," said Imogen with a 
sigh ; " else wherefore was reason bestowed on us? The 
best heart is liable to become the sport of its own im- 
pulse: and even though its propensities f>irf/i;/i/t/ff//y con- 
sidered may be consonant to virtue ; yet relativtly they 
may be inimical to prudence, justice, and the happiness' 
of others, as well as our own." 

<* *Tis very true, mademoiselle ; you always speak, 
think, and look, like an angel ! We should not attach our- 
selves to an object we can never possess : not that it is 
wrong to love what is most worthy of being loved ; oh 
no ! but to encourage an inclination detrimental to our 
^eace, without even a hope of gratifying it, is at once sin- 
ful and childish : is it not sO, mademoiselle ?" 

** I fear so, Theodore," sighed Imogen; and they both 
remained silent till the boat put into a little harbour, that 
almost bathed the walls of dame Marguerette's cottage.' 
The dawn was already breaking in the east, a faint tinge, 
of yellow gleamed on the horizon, and the morning pla- 
net still survived the lesser lights of the firmament; 
while, opposed to the glowing flush of strengthening day, 
the moOn appeared but as a luminous vapour. Moored 
to the bank lay a package-boat ; and Theodore, steering 
clear of it, anchored his little bark to the stump of a de- 
cayini^ willow, whose drooping boughs flung their shade ' 
across it ; then jumped on the bank, and rapped at the 
cottage door. A light soon appeared in the casement," 
and the next moment he was admitted : when he returned 
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to Imogen he was accompanied by a middk^aged woman, 
habited in the peasant dress of the country, and who wel- 
comed her in a patois dialect so broad and unintelUgtble^ 
that Imogen only understood her couiteous reception by 
t)ie air of native kindness which accompanied it. She 
conducted her young and timid protegee to a small room, 
where two comely youths were at breakfast. Imogen 
and the page gratefully partook of the rural f«3re> pressed 
on them by their hosts with all the eagerness of unpo* 
Ushed hospitality. The meal being fii^ished, the two 
yovuig men and their mother went out to the boat ; and' 
as Imogen observed them stowing in the last parcel of' 
their frieze merchandize, she turned to Theodore, and 
having thanked him in a voice scarcely articulate from 
emotion, she added : *< And now, my kind friend, it would 
ease my heart of its fears on your account, lest your ab- 
sence should be discovered, did I see you row back to- 
wards the chateau, whose turrets the morning Hght ren- 
der discernible even at this distance." ^ 

<' Ah I" said the page, brushing a tear from hiacheek,; 
« I shall be there too soon/' 

« How thy kindness affects me 1" said Imogeo^ apply ^ 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes ; ^< yet how I envy thee 
thy feelings ! for dear to a heart like thine must be the 
consciousness of a benevolent action peiHbrmed for aho^ 
ther at the risk of injuring ourselves. Pure disinterested 
humanity ! this is thy blessed attribute ; and while the 
heart of Imogen shall throb with life, the generosity of 
Theodore sh^l live among its most gratefiiil TecoUec-< 
tions." 

« Oh heavens, how you overpower me J To sstecour 
the oppressed is an impulse of the hearl, not an e£G6rt 06 
the mind ; it is a gratincation, not a duty. I remember 
it was thus you spoke, when 1 would have th^sked yoa 
fbr clearing my character to lady Magdelatne, after the^ 
envious Bemardine had so grossly aspersed it I re«^ 
member too, when I was on the point of being dischai^^f^ 
and you pleaded for me with tears, and offered me all ther 
money* you had to send my mx^ther, fbr th^ Beroardine' 
had deprived me o£i an6---*' 
<< Nayi no moce,. I entreat no, more ;" kHerrufnted kno* 
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f^Uj and ftt that moment the wowan entered to tell her 
^1 wft8 reedy for their departure. 

Imogen presented her hand to Theodore: he kd her 
out in ^ience, placed her in the boat, fixed her parcel 
and hite beside her, and held the hand she preaented him 
£)r more than a minute to his lipa, and then, unabk even 
"to utter an adieu, leapt on shore. The tittie .i)ark glided 
swiftly away. Theodore, with folded arms and water]r 
eyes, pursued it with his gaze. 

Imogen kissed the end of her veil, and waved it in the 
sur. Theodore returned the salute with his hat; and 
^the next moment the serpentine course of the river stole 
her from his view. The page then entered his little boat 
with a weary and d^spon^ng heart, and reached the cba*. 
teau de Montmorell ere its inhabitants had awakened to 
the didl round of their accustomed avocations. 



CHAP. XL 

One •ut of sorts with ibrtuiie. 

Id vado-^ 

Fugptiva Taminga— e cbi sa dove 

Puo guidarmi il oiestin f 

MSTASTASrO. 

SwiVTBR diaoi the course of the rapid stream over 
'which she glided, iiowed the thoughts of Imogen as she 
fmrsued her voyage along the delicious shores of the 
Aisne. *^ Some natural tears she dropt, but dried them 
ifioon -/' and the timid apprehensiens, the sombre doubts, 
^ that had agtUted her mind, vanished before the clieering 
lieams of Iwpe. As the mists of twilight gradually dis- 
•appeared to her eye before the rising reiiilgence of the 
%un, afl *< the melodies of mom*' bun^ en her ear, aU the 
awakened beauties of nature blushed ^on her view; aaid 
whi4e the lowing of the herds, the wild tone of the hunts- 
man's horn, or the wariike blast of irfie ti*unipet's shriller 
«kMe^ died away among the echoes ^ the hiUs, the boat 
glided through a changeful scenery, over which this en* 

Vol. L L 
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thusiast bncy of the young Imogen roved with unsated 
tielight. Mean time her female companion seemed losl 
in Mlent calculation of her expected profits, which ap- 
peared by her reckoning on her fingers : while the two 
boys alternately sung a hymn ta the Virgin, or a ballad 
of RoUo; and sometimes raised their sparkling oars to 
point out a straggling party of the military, who held 
their outposts on the summit of a distant eminence, and 
who had come down to the skirts of an extensive or- 
chard to regale themselves with the delicious fruit it af- 
forded. . , , , 

Imogen's fellow-travellers having provided themselves 

with refreshments, about noon they landed, and spread 
their simple repast beneath the shelter of a rock, whose 
high and overhanging points were shaded with pine and 
elder, amidst whose interwoven branches the vertical 
beams of the meridian sun played without incommoding 
the travellers. Over the hours of social enjoyment care 
holds no jurisdiction. The old woman ceased to calculate, 
and was loquaciously gay; while the young men, more 
alive to the beauties of a fkce a large hat (now tlirownon 
one side) no longer concealed, collected the choicest wild 
flowers the spot afforded, and presented them as a tribute 
of homage to the charms of their lovely fellow-traveller: 
while the young heart of Imogen, ever ready to expand 
its affectionate powers to the least influence of kindness, 
entered with interest into the village politics and domestic 
tales of the dame and her sons, though with difficulty 
understood; and catching up their dialect, with all the 
most happy powers of imitation which she so pre-emi- 
nently possessed, repeated (as they condnued their voy- 
age) several legends, and sung some provincial ballad 
which she accompanied on her lute. 

That witchcraft which lurked in the n^nners of their 
&ir companion stole insensibly on the hearts of the sim- 
ple peasants; the evening unobserved fled on with hasty 
strides, and Uie last gleam of the setting sun illuminated 
the high tops of the forest of Folambraiy, which appeared, 
at the distance it was observed, like a dark cloud tinged 
with living gold, as the spires of Soissons ro^e on their 
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view;?* Within half a lea^ie of the city they landed at a 
littk cabaret^ where they were to put up for the night. 

It was a matter of' some debate with Imogen and her 
new friends, whether she would set off that evening to 
the chateau de Rosemont, with^Robichon, th^ younger 
of the boys, on horseback, or wait till the following mom- 
ing, and hire a guide at the cabaret ; for Robichon would 
be under the necessity of attending the market with his 
mother by dawn the next day. Extreme impatience to 
arrive at the end of her journey, and her reluctance to 
trust herself to a strange guide, or remain longer at the 
cabaret, now thronged with rude and riotous people, who 
put up with their merchandize for the hight, induced her 
to adopt the former plan, to which Theodore had strongly 
advised htr ; and though her host of the cabaret assured 
her the road to the chateau de Rosemont was neither 
dangerous nor frequented, yet she thought it advisable to 
adopt the disguise with which she had &mished herself, 
as more appropriate to her expediUon than the liglit and 
singular habit of a novice of St. Dominick. 

Having expressed her inten'tion to her female protec- 
t^ss, who highly approved of it, while Robichon got the 
horse ready, Imogen exchanged her dress for that of a 
nunstrel ; while modesty trembled at the mandate neces- 
sity imposed, and blushed " celestial rosy red'* in contem- 
plating a transformation which was to secure the sensi- 
tive feelings of delicacy from a still greater violation. 

As soon as she was dressed, she presented two pieces 
of gold to the dame Marguerette, influenced rather by 
the suggestion of her generosity than her prudence in the 
donation: for amidst the thanks with which the dame 
overwhelmed her lurked surprise, curiosity, and suspi- 
cion ; and she now for the first time became importunate 
in her enquiries and hints, which Imogen to avoid seemed 
not to understand* Robiclion now led a horse to the door, 
for the hire of which Imogen had paid, Imogen flung 
the string of her lute over her shoulder ; and, being pla- 
ced on horseback behind Robichon, she bid adieu to dame 
Marguerette and her eldest son, and. struck off in a path* 
^hich lay |p the west of Soissoni. 
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Although the sun had set some mintites before they lefr 
the door of the cabaret, a flood of crimson light bathed 
6ic horizon, reflected on every object a deep red tint, and 
gave to scenes of changeful variety, through which the 
travellers passed, that warm glow of colouring which so 
eminently characterizes the animated landscapes of Claude 
Loraine, until the last sweet solemn hour of 

** Grey-hooded even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weeds, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phcebus's car;'* 

and as the obscurity of twilight veiled in gradual oblivion 
those picturesque and varying objects which had interest- 
ed her t^iste or given play to her imagination, Imogen's 
thoughts revolved wholly on herself, and the reception 
she would meet with from the lady de Rosemont ; and a 
thousand timid fears insinuated themselves into a' heart 
too anxious to please not to be doubtful of success, and 
which had sketched the recepdon of her new protectress 
under a thousand aspects that alternately animated her 
hopes or strengthened her apprehensdoiss. ** How much,** 
thought Imogen, <^ wUI the good madame de Rosemont 
be stiocked, whesi at. the same moment she will receive 
her fiinend's letter and an account of her death \ Sxiteify 
the sense of affliction m ourselves can be scarcely move 
dreadful than thai of awakening it in another. It is en- 
tering a family under very gkioaiy auspices^ to be first 
knowB to it as the bearer of melancholy tidings.'', 

« I hope, madetnoiselle,** said Rofaichon, as he jogged 
on with undeviating pace, " that you ai'e not afraid." 

« Afraid, good Robichon ! of what?" said Imogen ; who 
now first observed the loneliness of tiieir path, which lay 
through a wild and desolate heath. 

'< Of what I nay I know not, mademoiselle ; but one 
would as soon not travel at this dead hour of the night if 
one could help it. Somehow, although I defy the devil 
and all his woiits ; I never care to go the length of my^ 
self when once the sun sets behind our mountains : albeit, 
our father Francisco gave me a charm against evil spi- 
rits; see, mademoiselle, here it .is, enclo^sed in this litUo 
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vetlquary) which was my great-grand&ther's ; *tia but a 
little pf the sand scraped off the golden cockJe-sheJl of St. 
Michael) yet I warrant of marvellous great power." > 

^^ I fear no evil s|>irits,'* said Imogen, casting round a 
timid glance; ^ and Heaven, I trust, wiU. protect us from 
mortal enehiies. ^ 

. ^ Now, ru be sworn, mademoiselle, an' I would rather 
meet a troop^ of arquebusiers, with their short fusees, long 
rapiers, and murdering faces, than one single spirit. 
Holy St. Michael ! what is that standing near the ruins 
of yoniier watch^-tower ? The whole army of blessed 
martyrs take us into their care 1" 

<< In good sooth," said Imogen, recovering from mo- 
mentary horror, ^ thou frightenest me: I see nothing 
near the watch-tower but a withered tree. Come, banish 
thy fears, and I will tell thee a pleasant tale for thy amuse- 
ment; 'tis the wondrous tn^edy of the Green Lady and 
the Dwarf of the HUls." 

<< Do so, mademoiselle; it gladdens my very heart to 
bear a marvellous pleasant tale, and never did I hear a* 
story of a dwarf that was not full of cunning device." 
. M Well, then, first tell me how far n^y we be from de 
Rosemont?'* 

« A. league from the watch-tower, which in former 
Umes belonged to the seigneurie of de Rosemont. I 
know every step of. the road as well as my beads. Before 
the troubles broke out in Picardy, we carried our mer- 
chandize into the neighbourhood of the chateau. But I 
prithee, demoiselle, let us have thy. pleasant story." 
. ^ Well then, Robichon, mend thy pace, and thus we 
begin : It was about the reign of Louis the twelfth, — " 

^ He was a saint, mademoiselle, was he not?" said 
Robichon, crossing himself devoutly. 

" Not by the calendar," said Imogen smiling; « but 
he was rtie &ther of his people. It was in his reign that 
an ancient castle stood at the foot of mount Cenis." 

«' My gi*and-dam has a story that begins just so," said. 
Robichon;. ^< only that, instead of mount Cenis, 'tis the 
Vauge mountains. ButI cry you mercy ; proceed, made- 
moiselle/' 

. L 2- 
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** Tkn catde was the residence of a lafty, 
you not hear the distant sound of horses* feet ? " 

(« Methinks I do/* said Robichon; «< yet I see nothing^. 
We are not very far from the fiorest of Folambray, of 
whidi there is a dreadfbJ story of a white steed. Thi^ 
story runs thus : It was^'* 

^ Mercyal God 1" sud inogen ; «< if the forest should 
be a skelter for banditti !" 

^ Lord help, the lady ! the whole ioiBgdom is a shelter 
for them; for, go which way you will, you are sure of 
keing muidered and plundered into the^argam." 

At that moment, by the light of the corruscations whkfe 
iashed in the atmosphere* Imogen perceived a band t>f 
horsemen descend from the opposite hill. She coukt 
scarcely articulate, *' Fly, or we are lost !" while Robi- 
ohon, equally intimidated, turned off the kigh road, and 
galloped with the utmost speed down a narrow alley, im- 
penetrable from the gloom of the trees which sliadedit. 
They had gone more than half a-league before Robichon 
checked his horse: then listening for a moment, aod hear- 
ing no sound but the melancholy groaps of the forest 
agitated by the gusts of rising wind, he exclaimed, breath- 
lessly and still trembling, '^ Well, mademoiselle, I beheye 
we have distanced them for this time ; and by the length 
of way we have gone, I wot we cannot be for from the 
(diateau." ^ But you seem to forget, Robichon,*' said tha 
still agitated Imogen, ^^ that, though we have gone a con- 
siderable distance, we have taken a road direcUy opposite 
to that which led to de Rosemont." 

^ Ventre Dieu! I never thought of that; but there are 
so many little zig-zag ways about these forests, which the 
peasants cut for themselves, t))at I doubt not this same 
X>ath will lead to the chateau ; and I am much mistaken 
if those are not its tuiTets rising to the left." 

^ We are certainly near a chateau," said Imogen, whose 
heart bounded at tlie conviction ; ^ but whether it be the 
chateau de Rosemont—" 

*^ It can be no other," said Robichon. 

Less than a quarter of an hour's ride brbught them be- 
fore the portals of the chateau. It was a vast and frown- 
ing edifice, flankedon all sides by lofty round towers, and in- 
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and darkness of midnight heightened almost to des(riatk»« 

^ Are yeu certain that this is tjie chateau de Rode- 
mont ?'* demanded Imogen, while a chilhiess crept through 
her veins as she contemplated this great and sombre 
structure of feudal power. 

^ MoFMf certain,'* replied Robichon, afighting) and 
heartily weary of his journey, which his wishes led hin 
to believe was now at an «nd. 
• *< The Canity are retired to rest,. I fear," said Imogen. 

^ We ahc^l sooti awaken them,** smd Robichon, takit^ 
hold of a horn that hung by a brass chain froia the outer 
gate, and sounding a blast Uiat seemed te shake the whole 
building, and was repeatedly reverberated among the surw 
rounding Mils* In a few minutes a light appeared in an 
upper casement of one of the toFwers, whkh was cs^utiousl y 
opened ; and a man, hc^ng out a lanthora, demandedi' 
^ Who sounded at the horn ?** 

^ A friend, w^ho wants admittance," said Robichon. 

*< That is more easily asked than granted," returned 
the man^ 

^ I pray you,, good frirnd, inform usj". said Imogen, 
" if this is the chateau de Rosemont?" 

^ Why, here are /«m^ friends instead of one,*' said Uie 
Bian, ^ who Want admittance,*' holding down his lanthom^ 
^ but what boots it to thee to know, young sir ? These 
are no times to admit nightly wanderers. Thou hadst 
better not lose thy time parleying here, so good nig^t I" 

w We are no wanderers," said Imogen eagerly. ** This 
youth is my guide, who returns when he sees kne safely 
lodged within the gates of the chateau de Rosemont." 

^ Marry, then it will be long ere he returns; but 
what is thy business here ? " 

<^ To deliver a letter and packet of some consequence 
to the lady de Rosemont." 

«« O ho I a packet of consequence 1 well, tarry there a 
moment, and I will be with thee presently." 

The casement was then closed, and the light retired. 

It was near a quarter of an hour before the window was 
again opened. ^ The lady de Rosemont is retired to 
rest|" said the same voice i ^ but hie thee to the postern- 
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gate to the left of thU tower, and thou shalt obtain adr 
mittaDGe." 

«« Thank heaven then i" said Imogen, ^ 7At> U the 
chateau de Rosemont." 

^ Ay, ay, I could not be mistaken,** said Robichon, 
leading round the horse ; and by the time he liad lilted 
her o^ the gate was unbarred, and a man appeared with 
a lanthorn. By his voice Imogen knew it was the same 
she had already spoken to. 

Robichon gave her little parcel into the hands of the 
man ; who, wrapped in a long dark cloak, scowled a pe- 
netrating glance at the two young strangers, and exclaim^ 
ed in a surly tone to Robichon, ^ I have received no or- 
ders to admit you." 

^ Nay,*' said Robichon, << and though thou hadst it 
would matter nought, for I could net tarry if I would; 
so spare thy excusesi good master churl.*' 

Imogen drew her purse from her pocket, put a gold- 
piece into Robichon*s hand, and thanked him for. his 
protection. Robichon would have spoken, but the man 
rudely pushed him out, and said, as he barred the gate,. 
" By the mass, that fellow has fks much jabber as an old 



woman.** 



He then proceeded^ followed by Imogen, through a 
spacious court surrounded by a parapet wall, and enter- 
ed a large folding gate, which he barred after him, as he 
had done the former. Imogen, found herself in a large 
Gothic hall) at the further end of which an expiring fire 
sent forth a^transitory flame. Her conductor (whom she 
supposed to be the porter) raked up. the dying embers, 
and drew a stool for her to be seated. While he was thus 
employed she stole a timid glance at his countenance, 
whose natural expression of ferocity was only tempered- 
by the lines of cunning and duplicity which marked it; 
and as the brightening embers cast a red tint on his olive, 
complexion, and his ^scowling eye rolled on the young 
stranger in silent but penetrating observation, awed even 
into horror, she timidly witlidrew hers; then cast a 
trembling look round the vast gloom that surrounded 
her, and sunk almost lifeless on the stool. 

^< And is your business, with the lady de Rosemont so 
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t>res8ing (hat you must see her to-night?** asked iiel 
companion^ looking keenly under ber hat. 

*^ I sh<Mild indeed wish it/* said Imogen, whose heart 
revived from its transitory terrors at the sound of madamo 
de Hosemont's name ; << yet I should be sorry to disturb 
her if she has retii*ed to rest.'* 

'<Oh, ibr that, she has been in bed thes^ three 
hours ; but give nle your packets, ^uid I will have them 
delivered to her.'* 

** Pardon me," said Imogen ; " I was desired to de- 
liver them into no hands but Madame de Rosemont's." 

" Is that the case? well, madame shall be informed 
of your arrival." He then took his lanthom and walked 
awiy. 

Imogen who followed with her eye his tall lean figure * 
is it glided alotig the (>assages, saw him ascend a flight 
of stairs ; and, when he disappeared, heard two doors^ 
6ne more distant than thb other, clap after htm. A - 
thousand vague fears and suspicions took possesiuon of 
her imagination ; which, alive to every impression, waa 
but too liable to exaggerate every evil, as it exalted everf 
good. • Yet when after a few minutes absence the man re* 
turned, and informed her the lady deRosemont was ready 
to receive her^ her fears dissipated, and she arose to foK» 
low him, with all the aanguine ardourof lively expectation 
springing from the bosom of gloomy doi^t. Having 
ascended the staii*s, passed along a corridor, and entered 
a suite of rooms, which, vast, gloomy^ and cold, betray** 
ed every vestige of decay and desolation, they reached 
a door which terminated the suite. Her guide then 
Iboked round, and, with a smile of indescribable expres- 
sion, said, '( Come, young sir, prepare your credentials;'* 
and opening the door, desired her to walk in. Imogen 
had scarcely entered the threshold, when, observing the 
impenetrable darkness of the apartment, she started 
back ; but the guide, pushing her forward, with a savage 
laugh, closed the door, and locked it on the outside. 
Imogen, actuated only by the impulse of terror, shneked, 
and attempted to force the bolt ; but, overcome by her 
fnutiess endeavours, sunk to the eaith ^ whik the foot« 
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Steps of her conductor echoed on her ear till they at last 
died away into distance. 

It was now the conviction fully flashed on her tnmd 
that she was not in the chateau de Rosemont ; but that 
the simple Robichon had been deceived by the darkness 
of the nif^'ht and his own impatience to return; and that 
it was probable she was now in the power of a band of 
outlaws or midnight murderers, who had found an asy- 
lum amidst the ruins of this vast and desolate edifice. 
The emotions which this belief awakened were indescrib- 
able. 

As soon as her eye was familiarized in some degree to 
the obscurity in which she was involved, she observed 
the apartment, like the rest through which she had pass- 
ed, was lofty and spacious; and though the moon had 
Dot risen, the misty light of a cloudless firmament wa& 
admitted by ' a high spiral casement, and reflected on a* 
range of black marble pillars which ran along one side of 
the apartment. Though without even a hope of escaping,. 
Imogen arose, and, as well as her trembling limbs could 
support heri examined the walls of her prison ; when 
her hand ^ell on a lock, which without much exertion 
turned, a door opened, and she found herself in what she 
supposed was an armoury, by the warlike accoutrements 
which hung round it^ and on which the rising mooa 
now cast her beams. From this observation her eye 
was attracted by a glimmering light which shone at a 
distance. Faint with terror, yet emboldened by des-- 
pedr, she advanced, and found it was a fracture in the 
floor, which admitted a light from some apartment be->^ 
neath. She bent down her eye, ai)d plainly percerved 
through the aperture the ruffian who had admitted her 
into the chateau dozing over a blazing fire, with a tankard 
and a pair of pistols on a table beside Jhim. At that nio-^ 
ment a horn sounded ^ he started, and, taking up a light, 
hurried out. 

In a few minutes he returned, followed by a party of men 
armed with cutlasses and pistols ; and amidst the general 
confusion of their voices, Imogen could only at inter- 
vals hear enough of their convei^sation to lead her to sup- 
pose they were the party she aad Robichon had escaped^ 
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and that they had returned unsuccessful after the expedi* 
tk>n of the night. 

M What, no booty !'' said her ferocious acquaintance*; 
*f mass I an' I would not do more sitting over my tan* 
kard here than the whole of you put together on the 
king's high road in the darkest night, why let me never 
Tob a rich priest or proud financier while my name is 
Bertrand." 

Here the party all spoke together, and Imogen could 
only distinguish the voice of Bertrand, in reply, say : 
♦* Why, 1 caught the bird just at the door of my cage/* 

** I^ he worth murdering V* asked the gloomiest til* 
lain of the tribe. 

^< Nay, as he seems a right delicate dainty youth, we 
will do the matter genteelly : invite him to supper, and 
poison him," said Bertrand. ^ He wears the c&sguise of 
a minstrel, and is charged with a packet of importance 
to the lady de Rosemont, who resides in the neighbour- 
hood ; which 1 would have forced from him, but I could 
not read them ; and he has a purse of gold." 

'< Which thou wouldst have taken, but that thou darest 
not oppose thyself singly to a stripling," said the gloomy 
villain, snatching up a pistol in one hand, and a light in 
the other ; adding, ^ but you know me of old to be less 
tenacious. Where is the stranger? if he escape the cha* 
teau, we are lost: dead men tell no tales." 

" Nay, start fair," cried the whole party vociferously | 
and, headed by Bertrand, they all rushed out. 

Imogen heard no more : the pangs of death were al- 
ready on her, yet total ins^isibility was denied her. The 
niurmur of voices again resounded through the vaulted 
apartments she had herself passed through ; the faint 
echo of steps became gradually louder; she heard the 
lock of the outer apartment turn ; and a sudden uproar 
of voices assailed her ears. Terror was wound up to its 
last strained pitch of agony and distraction. Nature 
could not sustain the conflict, and Imogen sunk lifeless 
to the earth. 

From a state of temporaiy death she recovered, under 
all the horrors that had produced it, shaken almost to dis- 
sohition. She raised her eyes in the dreadful belief of 
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meeting those of the murderers^ and scarody credited tlie 

testimony of her senses., when she found herself still alone^ 
while the confused murmur of a distant uproar poured 
like the noise of a raging torrent on her ear, and the light 
which flashed throi^h the casemenu shed a biilliant illtt- 
intnaiion in the apartment. The confusion of her senses 
rendered her doubtful of their fidelity ; and, after a suc- 
cessful attempt to collect her scattered thoughts, she arose 
and approached the casements, trom whence she beheld 
the court below filled with armed men, some bearing 
torches, otliers struggling with the ruflton inhabitants d^ 
the chateau, and others binding them in manacles, tying 
them on horseback, or dragging them to light from the 
secret coverts whither they had fled. Several shots were 
fired, and the groans of the wounded were not tiie least 
audible among the various and terrilyhig sounds which 
reached the car of the trembling and amazed spectatress. 
It was during the contemplation of this scene of universid 
confusion and horror that a thought of emancipation msi^ 
nuated itself into tae beating heart of the trembling cap- 
tive. Hope flattered her in the belief that the contestf 
which continued with unabating fury in the iroot of the 
chateau, would favour her escape by the rear ; and she 
recollected that the windows of the apartment in which 
she had been first confined had a different aspect fiT>ra 
those of the armoury, bhe returned thither> and to her 
inexpressible delight found that the door was open. 
Without encumbering herself with her lute, which lay on 
the ground from her first entering the room, she was 
hurrying away, when the gigantic form of a fierce arque- 
bu^er, iiokiii^g a drawn sword in one hand, a toix:h m 
the other, appeared at the door* Imogen shrieked and 
reeled : the stranger let tall his sword, and grasped her 
by the shoulder. Imogen fell at his fbet, and could oiriy 
faintly utter, « Mercy I" 

« Mercy !" repeated the soldier ; " yes, as much mer- 
cy as your companions will find, you shall iiave : as much 
mercy as they have lately shown to some of our oflBcers> 
you may expect.** 

« Alas r* said Imogen, « I am not their companion> 
but their prisoner. I have not been two hours within the 
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SDf Me to^ the amtal of those strangers whom I bebeM < 
in the ceiut bekyw engaged id contest witk those irho> 
meditaled my death/' 

The soldier looked at her for some time, then at hei^ 
Itttey whk^ lay beside hePr and exekiimed: ^ What, thei% 
you are one ^ those cunniiig musicians, whor get iiKo onr' 
Gstmiis and caiuse desertion amongst our mei»? Mas»! Vt 
would be a good deed to—" He pa«&ed, and looked Pt^ 
roGiousJy at her, aft if more bent on re^^enge than tena* 
cious oi it» objjBct. Imogen, almost wholly overcome^ 
could onljr fainUf say, ^ ^ve me, enable me to eses^e^ 
and all X possess shaii be 3roiirs." 

^. All yott possess I" said the soldier with a loud lotigh. 
a What,, yovk wiU give me that inscrutnent the^e^ I sop* 
poe^? weli^that » generous I Why, whet the plague^ 
did the villains throw away powder and sliot npoiv such if 
poor little unfledged bird as- thow? Ferure Dieu / thoir 
art not worth the plucking !V 

Imogen Uien drew her purse fyom her pocket \ and> 
taking QUt the diamond ring given her by Pasiphae, she 
presented idt the parse contained to the soldier, who 
looked for a mbment in utter astoniiihment at the purse» 
then at the ring, and then at her. « What 1" sedd h6 ; 
« only this for saving your life !' Oh> you murow-hcaned 
UBoonscionabie little villain I And what am I to have for 
pfloenring ytou your liberty into the bargain?" 

** I ha^^ nothing more,?' said Imogen despon^ngjy. 

«' By St. Catherine, then if you countthatring7zdrA£>f^, 
you may as well g^ve it me." 

. « Impossible i" said Imogen, ^ \is the gilt of adeceased 
friend." 

. " Yesi yes^" said the man, " a deceased one, I Warrant ; 
you took cafe of that. But I hare no time to spare ; my 
comrades will be up directly: this ring and purse will 
condemn you, notwithstanding your disguise and your 
fine story ; and you will have the pleafi^tre of accompany* 
ing your confedei^ates to. the vfheel to«morrow. Ayej 
bene they are, and now—" 

Imogen, trembling and dismayed, gave her ring ; atid^ 
the man» who feared lest iiis lich bdbty dlionldbe disco* 
Vol. L M 
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vered and claimed by hi^ associates, made her take her' 
hitj:, hurried along the gallery, and, descending a Hig^bt 
of steps, opened a postern gate and pushed her out. 

Life preserved and liberty regained left on the heart of 
Imogen but two predominant sentiments: joy for her 
unexpected deliverance, and gratitude to Providence for 
the protection it had afforded her. The world was nora 
all hrfore her^ but not " where to chuae;" for the dark- 
ness which hovers on the atmosphere between the flight 
of night and the dawn pf morning prevented her the power 
of election. Guided rather by her. ear than her eye, she 
only avoided that direction where the still existing uproar 
marked the place of action, and fled from jxwitive danger 
without any tliought of finding even x>robable safety. By 
degrees, as she walked on with as much rapidity as the 
fatigue and emotion she had endured would permit, the 
murmur of savage contest and brutal ferocity died away ; 
and a silence, profound as the darkness which accompa- 
nied it, reigned on every side. So favourable is the heart 
to every species of social impression, that Imogen, as she 
proceeded alone in silence and in darkness, scaixxly able 
to discern the path in which she wandered, almost regret- 
ted those terrifying but human sounds which had broken 
on the deathlike stillness of solitude even to desolation ; 
for after she had passed the woodland which skirted the 
chateau, no tree, no shrub, flung its dark outline on the 
UBvaried gloom of the heath she traversed. Weak,. 
trembling, and cheerless, she glided on for near half a 
league : till, weary beyond the power of proceeding, she- 
seated herself on a bank beneath the umbrage of the first 
tree she met ; and> laying her lute by her side, determin- 
ed to wait till the morning dawn should discover some 
human habitation, whose inhabitants could guide her to 
tlie chateau de Rosemont. 

The veil of night seemed at last gradually withdrawn, 
and the landscape, though imperfect to the view, slowly 
unfolded its boldest features, and betrayed its minuter 
charms. The sober impression of dawn still diffused its 
chaste and reserved tints on the horizon; and the colour- 
ing of the east, as yet doubtful, by degrees assumed a 
richer and more determinate glow: the last shadow 4)f 
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dat^mots &ded on the we^t ; aiid dawn, awakening from 
repoae, shed her deep blushes on every d>ject : nature 
reflected back the rosy influence, and, invigorated for ac- 
tion, poured forth with genial liberality tears that nou- 
rished, sighs tKat .inspired, and beams that gave a new 
existence to creation. 

The renovated soul of the young wanderer sent up its 
effusions to heaven, with the mists which arose from the 
bosom of nature, like a fragrant incense from the altar of 
grateful piety ; and appeared (as, refreshed and inspirited, 
she gazed from her solitary seat on the rising sun) like 
the violet which sprung wild and forlorn at her feet, 
scenting every gale with its odour, and raising its droop- 
ing head bathed in dew to the genial influence of every 
sua-beam. Imogen could not help assimilating herself 
to the flower; and, placing the modest blossom in her bo- 
som, whose state of solitary desolation so strongly re- 
sembled her own, she arose, threw the string of her lute 
over her shoulder, and ascended an eminence which 
commanded an extensive view. The breeze, as it lifted 
the -clouds from the valleys, discovered a scene rich and 
beautiful beyond the powers of delineation. On one side, 
the turrets of the chateau she had so recently lefk rose on 
the hazy mists of distance ; while on the other the high 
road wound round the base of a hill, on whose summit 
the purple vapours of the morning dawn still hovered. 

To the road Imogen descended, as the safest and most 
direct she could take ; and having refi^eshed herself at a 
clear stream which murmured near the pathway, she 
continued to wander on, till, observing a small column of 
smoke staining the atmosphere, and something rising 
through the trees like a chimney, she quickened her 
pace, and soon arrived before a cottage which partly lay 
in ashes, while the smoke still ascended from its ruins, 
and evident traces of desolation (the grass burnt up and 
the pasturage destroyed) were visible on every side. 
Imogen paused in silent and pitying contemplation of the 
scene before her, when something like a human form 
crept from among the ruins : it wore a female habit, and 
bent beneath the hurthen of a few dried sticks. Without 
appearing much surprised at the fair stranger's appear-** 
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mce^ wJbo f!tmoi on her iridi horaoratid coi»fnaaett,«kie 
Mid) vitb ui ftir of afilicdoD, polntittg to tbe num, ^Ttet 
19 a 90^ry si^ti" 

^( Sorry indeed !" said Itnogoi. 

*^ Tbia 18 ail tbe benefit ife 4ltrive from crril warj^ 
added the woman. 

M TbiB waa not then sn accidental firei" demanded 
Imogen. 

<^ NO) noi*' aaid the woman wildly ; ^ Fhadoneaim 
fighting ^r the king and tlie other for the League s two 
(ine youths ! What business had they to meddle with 
^*ty ? They were happy and laborious, and dear to eack 
other ; but their brotherly love turned to deadly hatred) 
and'— >see, sti*anger 1 that withered spot is stained wkh iiw 
blood of my younger son^ drawn by his elder brotiiier, 
becauae he relused to chmge his religion and his party F* 

An expresMon of agony even beyond distraction iB- 
vested the haggard countenance of the narrator; and 
then slie added, ^ The feilow-soldiers of my deceioed 
^soa murdered my first-bom ; in my arms mttrdered him ; 
and consumed his corse with this dwelling. But h«sh i 
be secret, and I wiilshew you the ^ot where I have eel- 
lected his precious aohes apart 6<om those of the riBiis : 
phf trust the mother's heart for that i Come, come i** she 
cried in a deep tone, and oflfering her hand to Imc^en 
wftb an isnpatient atr; then with the wild, heaK^^tercing 
shiiek of distmction, she exclaimed : ^ See ! see ! *th my 
boy I" and plunged amidst tke ruins, pursuing the 
phantom of her own disordered imagination and broken 
heart. 

Imogen now first perceived that she had been convers- 
ing with a maniac. Struck with hormr by the discovery , 
and filled with the tenderest compassion for the sufferings 
of the unhappy and distracted mother, she fled the spot 
where the still sensible heart of the lunatic bled over the 
;^he6 of her muitiered child; and pu issued her way, lost 
in those reflections her melancholy adventure had given 
rise to. 

^ In tracing,'' said she, << the historic register of cala- 
mities which in every age warBeire, whether foreign cr 
fk»nestic> has bivught upon the human specks, the e;p: 
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dwelNoiil^ upon general and public fiicts; fi>rtheliisto* 
vkm is but the recorder of battles and sieges^ of ▼ictor7 
or defeat: but the tale of woe with which the private 
sufferings of the individual could' wring the heart, steals 
into eternal oblivion with the cruelties and oppression that 
caused them." 

As Imogen proceeded^ every step presented some ves- 
tige of recent descrfation; and the road she hadtaken- 
seemed totally unfrequented, although she observed the 
glittering of arms on the summit of a distant hill. While 
the timid traveller was lost in doubt whether to proceed 
or torn down a road tliat presented itself, a peasant over'-* 
took her. Though almost bending beneath a load he 
earned on his shoulder, he addressed her with a smiling 
catotenance and a courteous air. Imogen's heart bound- 
ed to the grateful accents of courtesy, and she returned 
his sah4^ with all the kindness it was made. 

^ It is a charming morning,*' said the peasant, << an^ 
acDrr de ina vie^ the sun looks so gay, and the air is so 
sweetf and every thing so smiling, that it must be a heart 
dsablemeht iugubre that does not smile too. For my 
part, when the sun shines, I cannot ctioose but be happy : 
yetj marry, with no gr^at reason either ; tis but a week 
since my little cottage was first plundered by one party 
of the soldiery and then bunit by the other. But then 
our grand monarque won a battle the same day, so my 
wife and I made a feu de joie with the ruins of our cot- 
tage. The next day we removed a little lower down the 
country, built a hut on the banks of the clearest stream 
in the world, and with some little matter we saved from* 
the ruin of our larm^ have not as yet wanted the, de guoi 
x*ivre. And you, monsieur, I suppose, arc goin^ to try 
your luck at the camp, which lies before Laon, some 
kagues off. I once played a little on the viol arid tabor 
myself, until the steward of our seigneur caught me one- 
day playing when 1 should have been at work, and broke 
the viol over my head ; and so I never liad the heart ta 
play again." 

Imogen, delighted with the noi-ytf/e of her companion,. 

and pleased with the gay philosophy of his character, so 

. truly French, fielt tiiat his vc «Litary detail of his domes- 

M2 
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tic circanMtunf:^ halted for rectprocitf dt coHfidtiiMr 
afi4 enteredf tboygh with resenrntioQ* into the adwcA^ 
tffM^^ofthe l^te eventful night; throwifig as miswli o£ 
<fthe doublet «pd hose inio her dbposition'^ asintgfa^ 
««»abie her to fiU upi without awakcoing aoapioion^ ite 
character she had assumed, and from which she believed 
she had i^keady derived more piot<ectiQn then the hat»t^ 
iqf the timid novice eouM have iasitred. 

^ $.0," said the peasanti ^ I suppose yoit weee goinif 
tp look for a situation in the chatenu de Rosemootv 
had the good fortune to get admittance into the chat< 
/^^, the most, noted nest for banditti in the pronnfe? 
Il WAS but two days back they fell upon two officers of ths 
poyal army) and murdered them in the forest of Fobm^ 
bray. A party of the soldiers have been lying in wait for 
them ever since, and surprised them last night just as 
they had returned from an expedition. This mtmiiB^ 
4iefore dawn I met the whole party." 
< ^' Then the soldiers were victorious V* said Imogen^ 

^ They took the villains) to a man," said the peasant* 

Imogen, who dared not mention the money which she 
had been plundered of by the soldier, lest it should. esiK 
qite the suspicion of her companion» was now determin* 
ed to pursue her way to the chateau de Rosemont, and 
enquired from the peasant the nearest rasd. 

^ Lord help thee i'^ said he ; ^ why thou art going 
from it as fast as thou canst. But thou seemest wearyv 
poor aoul \ and, marry, thou dost not look as if thoa 
<;ouldst bear much &tigue ; therefore thou hadst better 
tarry at our hut and refresh thyself awhile, and theH. 
thou wilt be better able to continue thy journey." 

^ I am indeed young at the profossion/* said Imogeft 
4;Q]ouring, <' and as yet little inured to fatigue ; besidesv 
I have suffered much anxiety since yester even : I will 
therefore accept thy hospitabte offer with gratitude." 

*< Why, tliat is well sidd," exclaimed the peasant : 
^f and look i yonder rises the smoke of our hut, just 
above the little coppice to the left. You must know, I 
have been on the skirts of the forest all night, cutting, 
wood, which I sell at the next market town ; there i». 
some hasard in doing it, hut necessity has zw iaw> and 



mit caiiBot stand b^ and see theit* eiiildreti 'sto^¥e : ay, 
how they sre, dear iittte iouls I many a Um^ look-otit 
tbey/have had s^ce dawn for me^ I warrant/' While 
he spoke, two lovely boys and a little gk^l ran towards 
bim ; he laid down his inirtiken to kiss and g4ve them his 
lliessi%t which he did with an air of ]>atriarehartend<;r'' 
nesB and piety. The two boys then dragged the pardef ' 
of wood a&er diem by the leathern thong which boend it ; 
phile the little girU g^eing 'titiiidly on the fiHrahger, &st- 
ened round her fuller's neck, who carried her home in 
kis arms. 

. At the door olP the hut they were Ynet b^ a young* 
wmutfi) whose sQn4iiimt) but expressive face was lit up 
with joy and affection, ias she took her daughter front 
ber liu^and's arms to iiti them with herself: <* Dearest' 
Ba^sle,** said she, wiping away the tear With irhich she 
hiui bedewed his eheek, as she pressed it to her own ; 
<f I am so happy you are returned ! I have not closed, 
aa eye all night, for how could I sleep and ktlow yoa 
were exposed to danger? The ditme Jiicinthe too wasr 
here just after you had left mey and told me such a tale 
ef the robbers of Chateau Noir 1'^ 

*« Plague take the dame and her croaking !'* said Bap« 
^9te : " had I not your prayers, and the prayers of my 
little ones, my^sweet Josephine? that is the husband'i^ 
and the father's shield : but see I I have brought thee a 
gwest ** 

Josephine now first beheld the young and-timkl stran^ 
ger; who^ modestly retreating behind her host, contem* 
plat^ in silent rapture the first scene of social and dO' 
mestic felicity she had erer beheld. It was to Itnogctt 
a festival of the feelings; and the tear that glittered in 
her eye, the smile that dimpled her cheek, betrayed a 
heart formed to feel and to enjoy that bliss it throbbed 
with delight only to ob^rve. 

Josephine, with blushing courtesy, welcomed her in- 
teresting guest: while the children, with playful sur^ 
jirize, touched the strings of her lute, then retreated ;: 
then, lured back by the stranger's supplicating smiles, 
hung on her dress, or sported in her arms. The grates 
^li mother checked their fjunitiarity with a look often- 
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der reprehension t ivhiie Imogeny ddigfated with 
little freedoms, loaded them with care^es; and, ^sy 
and innocent as themselves, disj^ayed a playfulness in^ 
&ntine as their own. 

When Josephine had prepared their nocAtide repast^ 
the little group circled round a table laid beneath the 
spreading branches of an elder on the banks of the 
stream Daptiste had boasted of, and spread with svcit 
coarse and simple fare as the unvidated palate of nature^ 
stimulated by a long-unsatisfied appetite, only could re- 
lish. When it was concluded, grace was pronounced by 
the master of the simple feast with a derotional energy, 
which showed it not the result of habitual ceremony, but 
the pious effusion of existing and grate&l feelings. The 
young minstrel then tuned her lute, and repayed the 
hospitat4e courtesies of her hosts with several popular 
ballads and tender vaudevilles* : many of them the im- 
pulsive effusion of genius, appropriate to the scene of 
rural and domestic felicity the songstress then witnessed ^ 
and all calculated to harmonize with the simple taste of 
her auditors, and the native gaiety of the French heait. 
At last, at the request of her delighted hosts, she struck 
up a villanelle, the then prevaUing rustic dance of the 
French peasant ; and fiaptiste, unable to resist the ma- 
gic influence of the sportive strain, sprung o^h his feet, 
and, with a boy in each hand, performed a spontaneous 
ballet, with a dexterous and spirited hilarity, that might 
^most compensate for the deficiency of grace and me- 
thod with which it was executed ; while Josephine took 
her reel, gazed with pleased satisfaction at the pei^brm- 
ancc, and sung at intervals a couplet adapted to the air. 
Every pulse in »the gay heart of Imogen throbbed in 
sweet vibration to the vivacious strain her flying fingera 
produced ; and when she cast round her eyes, and be- 
held the frugal remnants of the coarse meal industry had 
provided for the necessities of nature ; the clay -built hut, 
which scarcely excluded " the penalties of Atlam; the 
season's changes," and the ragged di^apery of wretchcd- 

* La vaudeville appnrtient exclusivement aux Frantjais ; et 
2ls eu ont de tr^S piqiiantes, et dc ties plaisantes. 

Diciiprmaire dc Muiiqucy par J, 3? Hctute^ 
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aefSf whkti acutasly veiled the weallkeiHiifurcd fimBs^iff 
l^rioua poverty : y^et bebdd in ev€i7 couDtenance th«t 
fturirounded heis those beams of joy the heart oi)]f 
emasates, n^hose bright irradiation <Uspelleid the pensive ^ 
gloosn adversity h^M^s iipon the brow of its victisn ; the 
jg^owiag tints of pleasure flushed the cheek recent o^ 
Prussian I^ stained with a tear, and gaiety unTestraiD«4 
^nbaating those limbs to frolic exercise, which imt 4i 
moment before bent beneath the hard-earned burden U^ 
hour had procured far the supplisaice 4d indigence and 
distress s 

^^ Such is thy power, oh &we«t alTection of the heart I^ 
fftgiied Imogen: ^oppressed by tyn^m^, de^miled hff 
the licentious rapine of warfare^ driven to the last out*- 
line of misery, to herd with the beast cf the field and 
)^icd of the air $ «till, white the heait can turn and drowa 
its sufferings in domestic j(^, while tlie endearments af 
social Uf^ lisp their soft comforts to the ear of the suffer- 
er, and every tie of tenderness and love twined round the 
jK>ul administers an ameliorating chfum to aooth its aor* 
I9pwsf the arrow of adversity drops stingless, and dea^ 
B^iodency smiles away her woes on the bosom of domea* 
pc felicity." 

The thoughts of Imogen then reverted to tise conveol 
^ Su Dominick ; she shuddered, and blessed the liberty 
ah^ had regained, though every step of its progreasime 
9|:tainmeot had been marked by the track of danjgcr. 

The children, now weary with their spoi*tive play, 
threw themselves into their mother's arms; andBaptiste^ 
taking up his liatchet, advised his young guest td take 
some repose, and wait dll the sun declined before he re* 
commenced his journey, went to work himself; while- 
Josephine, gratefully thanking him for the amusement he 
bad afforded her little family, spread with her own hands 
aome dried leaves fi-eshly gathered within their hut, 6u 
which Imogen flung herself with a sensation moi^e grate- 
'ful th^ she had ever felt before ; ibr she had taken no 
rest for the twp preceding nights^ and soon feiIintoapro«> 
foimd and tranquil sleep. 

On the pillow of innocence the spirit of repose k>v^ 
to prolong his baloiy i^uencei and straggles with natoro 
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to protract his empire; and the eye which anxiety has 
sullied with a tear, g^ladly closes the heavy lid, and shuts 
out the intrusive beam that wakes it to new care. The* 
son had already passed the meridional line, and faintly 
sketched the shadow of the hills on the plain below: 
when the children of Baptiste, thrumming' on her lute, 
Toused her from her leafy bed. Sweet had been the 
dream of her rest, for it was a dream of love ; and the 
busy agency of imagination had lured her to the banks of 
the Durance, where fancy twined the flowery band with 
which affection wreathed the polished hrow of the min* 
strel of Provence ; the dew which bathed its leaves was a 
tear of the soul, and the gale that perfumed them a sigh 
from the heart: the visioned minstrel touched a shadowy 
lyre, and while the soul of passion floated on every dying 
note, the blue dissolving eye-beam of Imogen mingled 
with the minstrel's burning glance. 

The strain of love still faded on her ear, when she 
awoke atid recognized the tones of her own lute : her 
dream's soft trance had diffused a delicious emotion 
through her whole frame; and while memory dwelt on 
the fanciful rapture, a tear hung upon the languishing' 
smile which played round her lip, that it was indeed Iwit 
fanciful, and haply never, never to be realized ! 

At the door of the hut, while the children fondled round 
her, she was met by Josephine and Baptiste ; they were 
both anxious she should remain with them that night, but 
having learnt that the chateau de Rosemont was but four 
hours' walk from their hut, and hoping to reach it by sun- 
set, she gratefully declined their pffer: and having thank- 
ed them in all the ijittrm effusions of a heart alive to every 
delicate minutia of the most refined gratitude, she pro- 
mised they should hear shortly from her; and that as 
soon as she should have obtained any interest with the 
lady of the castle, it should be exerted in their favour, 
while she blushed to confess she could make them no 
y other return for their kindness. For Imogen, despoiled 
of her little treasui'es by the arquebusier, possessed no- 
thing but the picture of the chevalier enclosed in the let- 
ter of Pasiphae, and the small agate cross which had never 
left her bosom siijce.the day she had been received at the 
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convent of St. Dominick : then having embraced the chil- 
dren, and kissed the hand of Josephine, with the well- 
. afiTected gailantry of a young cavltlier, she proceeded on 
her little journey, accompanied for about half a league hj 
Baptiste, who, pointing to the forest of Folambrajr, desired 
her, to take the path which wound round its skirts, and 
tliat from an eminence to the left of the road she would 
see the turrets of the chateau de Rosemont, which would 
guide her for the rest of her journey. He then shook 
her kindly by the hand, and wishing that they might 
shortly meet again, left her to pursue her solitary jour- 
ney, 

.The mind of Imogen had been as much cheered by the 
sweet visitant of her blissful dream, as her frame was re- 
freshed and invigorated by repose. The sun rode high 
in the horizon^ and spread the rich influence of his mel- 
low tints on the landscape. The mountain breeze cooled 
the sultry glow of the hour, and gave spirit to health, 
strength to motion, and fragrance k) the sense of the tra- 
veller ; who, supported by a long white staff presented to 
her by Baptiste, and with her lute flung over her shoulder, 
lightly bounded on. Locomotion is ever favourable to the 
reflective powere ; air, exercise, and diversity of objects, 
awaken the pulse of thought to its liveliest throb ; and 
many a weary step is sweetly beguiled of its tedious 
length, by those blossoms the finger of fancy strews 
over it. 

Imogen wandered on in that sweet inebriety of the 
feelings and the senses, which the freshness, the variety, 
anc| splendid beauty of every thing around her contributed 
to awaken. Sometimes, as reflection led, she opposed 
the childless .misery of the maniac mother, from whose 
bosom the horrors of fanaticism and party had tora every 
human comfort, to the domestic felicity of Baptiste's 
charming family ; who, though suffering from the same 
hale^l cause, had «till rescued from the rifling hand of 
cruel and licentious rapacity, those sweet blossoms of 
affection's growth, without which the heart is but a desert 
and desolate void. <* Alas !** thought Imogen, " that the 
ingenuity of man, wantoning i^i the variety and extent of 
its powers^ should so frequently, and so successfully exert 
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Us infltience to pervert the best bkannge of 
Was it &r (Ms the Ged of goodnes* gave us hearts lb 
love, mia4» to fed, and sfmpatby to attract ^le tender 
agectio&s of the aoul to- hs kkidred soul ?^ Then the gof 
Quf»rke tf ianagfaation stole on the sober disqui^tMA of 
tibe litiie moralist) and the soft recoilection of Iter dltkiUItt 
^v« ^her eentemplatimi 

** The ynmoti^d picture 
Of Fancy 'traiurd in bliss.'' 

^rom these gay luxuriant dreams of a still enaxnoiuvd^ 
heart* Imogen awoke to tiie reeollectioA bf the object of 
l^er journey f and} now iirst cHscovered that^ lost in the 
iodulgeni^e of <^ the idle visions of her braany" she had 
wandiered fi*om the beaten track pointed out to her bf 
Baptiste,. and bad l&h the eminence ahe shouiofc have as-- 
cended a considerable distsp^ce to the lefti vexed at^ her 
iiiattentiqn9and already somefahing wearj^ she turned bftds^ 
afidt after a walk of near, half an hour, found herself at the 
foot o£ the eminence, whicb^ steep and rugged, she with 
some difficulty ascended. The sun was* settings and wn^ 
diated witli its crimBan beams the scene- which, exjxiiided 
in gay luxuriancy beneath ; the extensive fboest of Fo* 
lambray spread ta the north-west to a considerable* dis* 
ti^nce; th« sinnmit of its lofty treesttiogedwith- gold, and 
waving to the evening breeze, appeared like the undulat- 
ing weaves of the ocean, receiving. On> tlleir daik green 
heads the fading beams of the west ; while the casemeilts- 
of the chateau, which arose on the left, were bniiiiaariy 
iUuminated witii the refiection of the setting sun^ ft.at 
sunk in the horizon as Imogen descended the emiaaace^ 
and struck into the pathr described by Baptiste as winding- 
round the skins of the forest^, and lesMiing to the chateau 
djB. Rosemont. 

The impatience of the weary traveller increased' wttk 
every step, as the shadows lengthened- on her path, and 
the sober drapery of evening hung its misty wreaths on 
every object : the dusky accompaiiiments of twilight al» 
ready invested the lately glowing scene*; the lustre of nar 
ture waa veiled^ aDd the eye of the wandecer dwelled qh 
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the repose of her charma which breathed silence and so* 
lemnity. Although this was the hour that ever spoke a 
soft and impassioned language to her heart, yet that heart 
uo longer acknowledged the sweet imptession ; while her 
fears increased with every deepening slmdow of darkness. 
Her step was no longer the loitering pace of pausing rap- 
ture or delusive thought, but i^pid, almost to flight, and 
interrupted only by breathless fatigue: it was perhaps 
this singular rapidity which attracted the notice of a body 
of horsemen, who struck into the path she had taken, and. 
with loud imprecations called to her to stop. Imogen, 
whose imaginary fears were wound up to real terror that 
banished all presence of mind, plunged into the forest, in- 
stead of obviating suspicion by voluntarily exposing herself 
'to the scrutiny of obsei*vation. 

But Imogen, who fled, not from the hope that flight 
could ensure safety, but from the impulse of apprehension, 
soon found herself overtaken by two of the horsemen : 
one of them alighting, seized her roughly by the shoulder, 
and looking earnestly at her, exclaimed, " Ventre St. 
Gris! a right dainty youth, a rare musician too, I warrant : 
but you seem a little weary, monsieur ; I will therefore 
spare you tlie trouble of a race, and provide you with a 
more expeditious mode of travelfing." Then raising the 
faint and unresisting Imogen in his arms, whom fear and 
amazement deprived of the power of speech, he placed 
her on horseback behind his companion, a Spanish ar- 
quebusier ; and strapping her on to the waist of his surly 
•associate, who cast round a terrific glance, he mounted 
Jiis horse, and they joined the rest of the party. 

" Well Guy," exclaimed one of them, " what have 
you shot flying ?" 

« A dainty nightingale,'* said Guy, as they rode on, 
^' who would have found his way to our camp to delight 
our men with his minstrelsy ; like the other gentleman 
musician who slipt through our fingers at the siege of 
Rouenne, a trusty spy, or I am no soldier.*' 

« Nay, then," replied the other, "he stands acquit- 
ted ; for if he is no more a spy, than thou an a Sol- 
dier, " 

Vol.. I. N 
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" Whyi how now, Armandef" said Guy: " why dost 
thou ever come over me thus with thy jests ?" 

« Mort de ma vie ! if it were as easy to come over 
thee in jest, as to overcome thee in earnest, monsieur 
* bluster, thou wouldest not be worth the breaking a gibe 
on," said Armand^. 

« Come, come, Armande," cried another, " a truce 
with your grape-shot wit ; and let us have the story you 
told us, on the foraging-party last night, of the king 
who came, in the disguise of a minstrel, to the enemy's 
camp : marry, it pleased me hugely 1" 

« Perhaps," said Armande, " this young cavalier 
would rather hear the pleasant and tragical ditty of the 
young man whpm we hanged for a spy, during our cam- 
paign in Normandy." 

' « Hushi hush!** exclaimed Guy, " I hear the neigh- 
ing of a steed, and siure I see a distant light ; blessed ro- 
sary 1 there goes a dreadful story of a ghost in armoitr, 
mounted on a white steed, meeting one of our kings in 
this same forest, and—-*' 

-«' To think how a man's fears will run away with his 
wits 1" said Armande ; " truly, monsieur Guy, thou art 
a i*are fellow, with thy ghost in armour, not to see that 
we are within a few paces of the vidette guard." 

Here they came up with the vidette, and having stop- 
ped for a few moments to break some coarse jokes with 
their fellow-soldiers, who were going to their out-posts 
for the night, they continued their rout until the lights 
of the camp broke on the darkness of the night, and 
they arrived at the piquet guard. 

« Qui vive P" demanded the centinel. " Vive la 
ligue /" replied the foremost ; " advance and give ,the 
parole." " Louise de Guiae." The soldier then ad- 
viinced, and whispered the counter-sign ; and the whole 
party were suffered to pass on to the camp, whose mid- 
night stillness was only interrupted by the clanking of the 
armourers, the neighing of steeds, the frequent " Qui 
vive F" of the sentinels, and the faint burst of conviviali- 
ty which proceeded from the tents of tlie officers, near 
which they passed. 
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Those scenes, so novel and so striking', would have 
interested the mind, and pleased the picturesque fancy of 
Imogen, had she been a spectatress under any other cir- 
cumstances; but wholly overcome by the situation in 
which she found herself, the danger to which she was 
exposed, and the fatigue she had undergone, every fa- 
culty was blunted, and her mind acknowledged no senti- 
ment, no emotion, but what terror and amazement 
awakened ; while amidst the confusion of her ideas she 
with difficulty learnt, by the conversation of her guards, 
that she was brought a prisoner to the rebel camp. 

The party stopped before the tent where the first quar- 
ter-guard of the night was stationed. " What hast thou 
got here?" said the sentinel, who paraded before the 
tent. " A swan," said Bertrand, " whose dying notes 
you may hear at the provot to-morrow, if 3'ou please. 
Who is the captain of the guard for the night ?" 

« The count St. Dorval." 

" It strikes me," said Bertrand in a low voice, " wc 
have picked up a prisoner of consequence : I will deliver 
him into the count's hands ; my back still smarts^ for the 
escape of the young baron whom we picked up in the 
same way. Where is the count?" 

« Within the tent, at supper with some few of his offi- 
cers." / , 

Bertrand, who had the command of the party, alighted, 
and entered the tent: in a few minutes he returned, or- 
dered two of the soldiers to unbind the prisoner and assist 
him to dismount. Guarded on either side, and preceded 
by Bertrand, the trembling Imogen was led, or rather 
dragged, into the guard-room ; while round a table, well 
furnished with lights and wine, circled a group of offi- 
cers, who all turned round to gaze at the prisoner, as, 
drooping disconsolately timid, she endeavoured to collect 
her thoughts, and enable herself to clear up the mystery 
of her appearance, without discovering more of her story 
than might lead to her liberation. 

^* Where didst thou pick up this young musician, Ser- 
jeant?" demanded the youngest of the group. 

*< On the skirts of the forest of Folambray^ so please 
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yoUf where it is said the king regaled himself* bat yes- 
terday with some of his officers. I thought this minstrel 
might have been of the party ; and as he seemed inclined 
to take the road towards our camp, I did him the kind- 
ness to save him the trouble of walking, monsieur." 

« A little more matter of fact, and less jocularity :" 
said the commanding officer. 

" Nay, monseigneur," said Bertrand, " I have nothing 
more to relate ; we have not laid a hand on the prisoner, 
except indeed to disencumber him of this instrument, 
and under favour must refer you to himself for further 
information." 

Such a variety of inten'ogation from every side fol- 
lowed this assertion, uttered by some with all the rude- 
ness of inebriety, and by others with a spirit of savage 
raillery that sported wantonly with the feelings of its ob- 
ject, that Imogen, unable to articulate, and overwhelmed 
by the influence of her strong and various emotions, in- 
voluntarily clung to the shoulder of one of her guards, and 
trembled with vl violence that attracted the compassionate 
regard of the count St. Darval. Rising from the head 
of the table, he advanced towards the prisoner; and hav- 
ing mildly diecked the unmeaning curiosity of the young 
(officers, he addressed her. 

« Whoe'er thou art," said he, " or whatever thy inten- 
tions, young stranger, the silence you seem obstinately to 
observe, will avail thee nought ; the laws of war are sar 
cred, and you are doubtless no stranger to the penalty 
annexed to their violation. Our cause has already suf- 
fered from the successful artifice of the enemy's vigilant 
spies; and though that delicate and trembling frame 
seems ill calculated for perilous adventure, it is evident 
that that disguise veils no common wearer." 

" Nor shall it avail thee ought," said a young jenstgn, 
throwing off the hat which concealed her face, and con- 
fined a profusion of long tresses, that now fell luxuriantly 

* Heniy IV. daring the aiege of Laon, went to dine in the 
forest of FoUmbray, where he had often been regnded, when a 
boy, with fruit and milk and ijew cheese, and In visiting whieh 
he promiiied himself gre^it pleasure. 

M^m. du Due cfe $ully. ii. 38l» 
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i*ound a neck, vbose dazzling whiteness was no longer 
veiled; for another, mere inhumanly daring than thie 
first, rudely tore open the collar of her robe, in attempt- 
ing to drag her forward to the light, and the ruff which 
shaded her neck fell with it. It was at that moment the 
woman's delicacy surmounted the woman's weakness: 
Imogen cast round an eager look, that seemed to demand 
a glance of sympathy, of protection. The eye of the 
count de St. Dorval only answered it ; and the trembling 
prisoner, with a sudden effort of strength, sprung from 
her guard's rude grasp, and fell at the feet of one, in 
whose venerable countenance shone the protecting be- 
nignity of Heaven itself. " Save me," exclaimed Imogen^ 
*« and—" what she would have added died on her tremb- 
ling lip, but the uplifted, supplicating eye of distress^, 
wept tears that spoke. 

A moment of general amazement and consternation 
ensued ; all crowded round the prostrate prisoner, and 
every eye beamed admiration and surprize ; admiratioa 
at her charms, surprize that she was sdll prostrate : for 
while with hands folded on her throbtnng bosom, she 
knelt faint and speechless at the feet of the protector the 
intuition of sympathy had elected; the count de St. Dor- 
val hung over her in silence : his arms, outstretched to 
receive the supplicant, were stiffened in the attitude of 
wonder, surpassing the transitory emotion of commoi^ 
place surprize ; the eye that shed a mild compassion on 
the fugitive, suddenly changed its expression to the ar- 
dent gaze, whose thrilling glances beamed with soul, and 
swam in tears ; and a faint ejaculation escaped the qui- 
vering lip that would have uttered the accents of benefi- 
cence and encouragement. Then, with a long-drawn 
sigh, he seemed to shake off the strong influence of emo- 
tion, and bending over Imogen, raised her tenderly in his 
arms ; and^ placing her on a chair, held with a trembliskg^ 
hand a glass of water to her lips« More revived by the 
affectionate though silent benevolence of his manncri 
than the refreshing beverage he administered, Imogen 
looked gratefully and expressively in his face ; and, re- 
plying to the eloquence of that look^ be said : ^ Cheer 
thee, cheer thee, sweet kdy; whatever may have been 
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the motive which led thee to adopt this disguise, and to 
incur the perils of adventure, in times themselves so pe- 
rilous, thpu hast nothing now to fear from the indignant 
insults of unfeeling ignorance, invested with temporary- 
power to bear down upon the unfortunate : 'tis the count 
St Dorval, who pledges himself to be true to the volun^ 
tary confidence you have honoured him with." 

" Well said, count !" exclaimed one of the officers, 
unreproved at his commander's oblique reproach. 

'* Ventre DieUy monaeigneur^ you are a fortunate man. I" 
added another: *< and I would rather be invested widi. 
such a command, than be made generalissimo to the 
whole army." 

" Gentlemen,** said the count firtnly, " these are idle 
insinuations. To the commander in chief I stand ac- 
countable for the prisoner ; to God and my own con- 
science for her safety in the most unlimited sense: what 
right we have to detain hermust be a matter of future inves- 
tigation; but while that detention exists, the gallantry of 
knighthood forbid we should not all consider ourselves as 
bound to render her every succour 1 Come, lady, suffer 
me to conduct you to my tent, where you can repose at 
least in safety." 

The count, with an air of paternal freedom, drew the 
arm of the still bewildered Imogen through his own: 
and, while the officers drew back abashed, led her to his 
tent, which lay but a few paces from, that of the quarter- 
guard. It was a spacious and elegant pavilion, and di** 
vided into three apartments, in the first of which the 
count's squire and page were playing at chess ; to tlie 
last the count, followed by a page with lights, conducted 
his guest, 

^* This apartment,'* said the count, with a faint smile, 
" is to be your prison for to-night: I myself will be at 
once your servant and your guard. Meanwhile reckon 
on the exertions of a friend in your favour, who trusts he 
will not prove himself unworthy of your election : with 
enemies, who wear such looks as thine, we wage no war ; 
and whatever motive may have lured thee to the danger-- 
aus precincts of a camp, that protection thy youth and 
sex demands, shall attend thee hence and guard thee 
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there." The count then, without waiting to receive the 
acknowledgments which hovered on the lips of Imogen^ 
recommended to her to take that repose her evident wea- 
riness demanded, and retired. 

The count had left the apartment but a few minutes, 
and Imogen was indulging the copious flow of those 
sweet tears which.stream from the heart in the moment 
of safety received from the grasp of peril ; of gratitude 
awakening to the touch of unexpected benevolence ; when 
a page entered the apartment with those necessary re- 
freshments her exhausted nature required. Having 
swallowed some bread and wine, she dismissed the at- 
tendant, and her full heart made its offering to Heaven 
for the comparative safety she enjoyed ; and all its grate- 
ful emotions pointed towards the friend it had raised for 
her in the hour of danger and distress. If the benevolent, 
though melancholy expression of St. Dorval's counte- 
nance, his venerable and interesting aspect, had won her 
contidence in the first moment that her eye had met his, 
every ^ord he uttered, every glance he emanated, and 
even the soft sadness that hung upon his fsdnt smile, con- 
firmed the intuitive dictates of her sympathy ; and she 
scarcely regretted the perilous adventure which had made 
her known to one, in whose looks of benignity and sweet- 
ness her hopes faintly traced future acts of kindness and 
friendship. 

From the character of a ^y, a supposition which ex- 
cited a smile, .to his cool and unbiassed apprehension she 
could easily vindicate herself; and to his protecting 
kindness she should at last owe her safe amval at the 
chateau de Rosemont. The sanguine expectations of 
unpractised youth receive with eager susceptibility the 
warm impression of its wishes; the faintest beam of 
sympathy is adequate to illume the fading lamp of hope ; 
and fancy darts athwart those probable obstacles, pru- 
dence shrinks from encountering. 

At last, overcome by the bodily and mental fatigue she 
had endured, Imogen deposited on the table the packet 
she had so successfully concealed in her bosom; and, 
without divesting herself of an article of her dress, threw 
herself on a couch that filled a comer of the apartment. 
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A deep sleep soon stole on die perturbation of her senses ; 
it was the profound repose of innocence long Uxn from 
its ^ calm mood,*' by anxiety and fatigue ; and the dream 
of her rest still gave to her imagination the image of 
hhn, to whose beneyolence and compassion she owed its 
eajoyment. 
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One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Thro' the dark medium of life's feverish dream^ 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan. 
If but that little part incongruous seem ; 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem. 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise : 
Oh I then renounce that impious self-esteem» 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies ; 
For thou art but of dust*4)e humble, and be wise. ' ^ 

Minstrel, B. I. 

Rccordivi chel primo dolce peso 

Fui de le vostre braccia e prima io n'hebbe 

I cari baci e vi gU diede spesso. 

Iphigema.'^'Do lce, 

» - 

It was the trumpet's warlike blast, the martial clang 
of arms, the deep-toned word of command, echoing fron^ 
rank to rank, that roused Imogen from the sweets of ob- 
liviating repose. She started from her pillow ; recol- 
lection slowly returned, and the events of the preceding 
night, the circumstance of her present situation, floated 
** like half-forgotten dreams** in her mind. • , 

While she was still engaged in disentangling her ideas 
from the confusion in which they were involved, a woman 
entered the apartment. She introduced herself as the wife 
of a soldier, whom the count had sent to offer her seir- 
^ices. The form of a female was a grateful object to the 
eyes of Imogen ; and, while the woman ofiiciously assist- 
ed at her simple toilet^ Imogen thankfully accepted her 
Vol*. II. A 
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lervices. This military female was in every sense of the 
word a Frenchwoman) free^ communicativef and unre- 
served, and not a little cunous as to the disguise of the 
fair prisoner ; to whom she related a long story of a lady 
who had got into the camp in a soldier's dress to see her 
knight the evening before the battle of Ivri. Itnogai^ 
Bsnighingty, assuf ed her that that had not b^n the ol^eTct 
of her disguise ; and, pleased with her garrulity, chatted 
to her with that fascinating condescension which ever wins 
on the heart of humble inferiority. 

As soon as she had finished the very necessary and re-». 
freshing duties of the toilet, her attendant retired, and in 
a few minutes a page entered to inform her the -count 
waited breakfast for her in the outward apartment.-— 
Thither Imogen followed him. The count was leaning 
pensively over the back of a chair, on which his helmet 
and sword were laid. A few grey locks, no longer con- 
fined by the pressure of the weighty casque, played on a 
forehead more strongly marked with the traces of care 
than the furrows of age ; and in his countenance was 
thi^t mingled estpression of benevolence and melancholy, 
wMch evinced that he had learnt to appreciate the suf- 
ferings of others by his own ; and that the beneficent im- 
pulses of his heart were confirmed by the suggestion of 
hb own internal feelings. 

When Imogen entered, he started and gazed on her 
Urith little less emotion than he had done the preceding 
ftight ; tin observing the modest confu^on'with which her 
<eyes avoided his, he approached, and, taking her hand 
*with paternal familiarity, enquired hoW she had passed 
•A^e night, with more solicitude than ceremony ; then, 
^ving dismissed the page, drew a chair for her, and 
%ditied himself beside her with the easy freedohi of tm 
old acquaintance. Imogen already forgot that he in fact 
%i3i8-nbt so : while the count pressed her to partake of a 
%atnp's homely fafe, Imogen attempted to express the 
%M3^ohs of -gratitude his kindness had atrakened ; but 
iie^ai wiis not a heart to chei^sih fe^lltigs capable of ex- 
%»tis{^6h ; and the sigh that died on h^i* lip, the teal* t^Jlt 
^watn in her eye, Wiis the only tUkfiietict Chat nature gftins 
vieiki* .1 .'^ 
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<< And why fh6se tears l*' said the coattt; taking her 
baiMl ; ^^flow they from the recollection of sufferings sus- 
tained, or from an apprehension of dangers yet to come? 
Has the spirit of enthusiasm which characterises tliese 
times betrayed thee into an adventure beyond thy powers 
So encounter ? or has a softer cause than that of party 
spirit or fancied loyalty led thee to adopt this disguise 
and brave the vigilance of our guards ?" 

" No, my lord,'* said Imogen, "these are not (ears qf 
apprehension or regret, but such as iht full heart sends 
to the eye when words fail to express its feelings : had 
you been less kind, they had flowed perhaps, but not from 
so sweet a cause.** 

The count seemed still to hang upon the sound of her 
voice for some minutes after it had ceased to vibrate ; 
then he emphatically exclaimed : ^ That sweet voice of 
thine, fair mysterious stranger, breathes no unknown ac- 
cent on my ear : it speaks peace to my heart ; it revives 
each dormant power of joyous emotion, and sheds up>on 
my retreating life the faint reflection of that eitn which 
beamed upon its dawn. Speak ! who and what art thou, 
that cemeth thus endued with magic spell to wake the 
dead to life, and pour a flood of transient joy upon a heart * 
whose every spring of happiness has long since been ex- 
hausted ?'* Then, observing the effect his singular emo- 
tion had produced in the astonished countenance of hi& 
guest, he added faintly ; <« But forgive me, lady ; my feel- 
ings are my masters ; even at this age they lead me whene 
they #111 5 and your strong resemblance of a person who 
-^18 no more — might well rouse them to their wildeat*^ 
excess of tyranny ! But when I request some account 
of my fair prisoner, it is to save her that publicity of de- 
tail I am sure she would shrink from encountering ; for 
the report of a female spy of some rank having bef$li 
taken prisoner last night has already circulated through 
the camp." • 

There was an inexpressible something in Jhe air, the 

looks, and voice, of the count de St. Dorval, that woUid 

have won unlimited confidence from the narrow heart of 

distrust itself; and the all-conflding, sanguine character 

^Imogen dilated to the sympathetic influence df her il- 
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lustriooa host's candid and ingetittou« manners. With 
brief simplicity she related her little story, slightly tbucliH 
ing <m her aversion to the life to which she had been de* 
voted ; and relating those adventures which had marked 
her flight from the chateau de Montmorell, and preceded 
her having been taken a prisoner, with uncteviating accu- 
racy. She then presented the packet, addressed to the 
lady de Rosemont^ to whom she was recommended) in 
proof of the veracity of her detail. 
( The interest which the count took in her simple nar« 
ration betrayed itself in his countenance ; and amazement 
stole on the admiration of bis gaze as she pronounced the 
name of de Rosemont and presented him the packet. 

<^ Madame de Rosemont I" he repeated ; ^< and who 
recommended thee, sweet fugitive, to her protection V* 

« The minor canoness of St. Dominick, my lord.** 

<< The minor canoness of St. Dominick ! Merciful God ! 
and knew you the canoness \ and were y(m at the convent 
of St. Dominick ?** 

" The minor canoness of St. Dominick,*' said Imogen]| 
wiping away a falling tear, "was my only friend ; and re- 
collection goes not so far back as to vfx^ entrance at the 
convent of St. Dominick.** 

. « Who were thy parents ?** demanded the count ea- 
gerly. 

"I never knew them," replied Imogen feelingly. "De- 
serted by them in my infancy, I was received at the wheel 
of St. Dominick, and reared on the charitable insdtutioii 
»af the order.** • 

" And was there no article of dre&s, no circumstance, 
.that could lead to the discovery of your friends?** asked 
.|he count in a voice scarcely articulate. 

" None,** said Imogen, infected with bis emodon ; " a 
, coarse veil viras wrapt round my infant form; and this 
.eross, which was suspended round my neck, bore no mark 
but the initials of the saint to whom I was devoted, and 
on the reverse the name of hfiogen^ by which name the 
abbess had me baptised." 

" Shew me that cross,*' said the count faintly. Imogen 
loosened it fix>m her neck, and presented it with a hand 
aliQoataa trembling as that which was eagerly stretehed 
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jWSt to. r^elviS it The count gased on k dU his gla»4 

eye dropt tears ; then almost breathless wkh agitatioa 
Jie inarticulateljr exciaimed: ^^ Lady, eighteen years ago 
Ahis cross was fastened round the neck oif my only chiM. 
JVIerciful heaven, mock not my hopes! Yet, oh nif 
jheart, lie stilU That child bore on her cheek, and just 
jbeneath her left temple, a singular mark; it was indeli* 
.ble; not the e&ct of accident, but bom with her." 

w Was it-p-such?-f-as this?" faintly, tremblingly, ex* 
cUumed Imogen, falling instinctively at the count's feet,^ 
and raising those luxuriant tresses which shaded her' 
temple ; *^ was it 3uch as this?" 

' . Aigitated ai-moat to dissolution^ panting, breathless, the 
cotmt's eyes rolled in silence on the mark; then wer« 
xaised to heaven with an expression of hope, gratitude* 
and ecstacy ; while with a sigh that seemed to rend hia 
heart he faintly exclaimed : '^ God of Omnipotence! my 
child I" and stretching forward to receive her in bisarmi} 
iell lifeless on the earth. 

Imogen Sunk on the bosom of her new-found father, 
and the shriek that escaped her lips brought th^ squire 
-and page into the apartment. 

Amazed at the scene which presented itself, and suil- 
pecting that the disguised prisoner was the cauae of (he 
iflituation in which they found their apparently tifeleaa 
lord, instead of giving him the assistance he irequired, 
they rudely seized the prostrate Imogen ; who, clinging 
;to the count, faintly exclaimed, ^ My &tfaer ! oh mf 
iatherl" The tone of her voice reached the fainttf 
throbbing heart of the count, and stole with renovating 
influence on his senses. Imogen raised his drooping 
Jiead on her bosom ; and, bathing his hands with her teara, 
.softly demanded, «< Am I indeed thy child?" The count 
jclasped her hands in his, fixed his ardent f^aze on &«r 
/ace,, and, while his looks of melting tenderness lingered 
-on every feature, and dwelt with tender curiosity and 
^amazement on. every lineament, he fiedntly exdaimiNl, 
.^ My child! my long-lost child !" then with a deep*dmwii 
.sigh caught her to his breast^ and wept over her in 

iulence; adule Imogen, as if ioat in sw^ f t iHosibne «f 4i 

A 2 
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dtliglitfiil dream, from which she dreaded to awafc^ 
mingled her tears with his. • "* 

Mean time the domestics gazed on the affecting sceo^- 
m att amazement which for some minutes deprived theoi 
pf the power of motion or of speech. The squire, who 
liad been for twentjr years the humble companimi of th^ 
■count de St. Dorval, looked earnestly at Imogen, and in n 
tone of recognition exclaimed: <' Holy Mother! sure it 
is the countess herself;" while the count, who was now 
seated on a couch, pointed to Imogen, and» addreaamg 
the squire, in an affecting tone exclaim^: ** Richambaut^ 
hast thou ne'er seen a form and face like that?'* 
' «« Not, my lord," said the squire, ^ since I beheld the. 
countess de St. Don^al." 

^ Behold her daughter!" said the count, with an air of 
mingled exultation and delight. 

Richambaut fell at Imogen's feet, and respectfully 
iuased the trembling hand extended to raise him. 

^ Since I have lived to see this day," said the old man 
with tears, ^< I have lived long enough*" Then with a 
delicacy that intimated no common mind he withdrew 
with the page, checking the ardent curiosity of his affiec- 
^onate solicitude till the first flush of emotion had sub* 
aided in the bosom of his lord; of whose sufferings he 
bad long been the wimess, of whose transports be could 
well judge. 

While Imogen, confused, bewildered, transported^ 

bung on the shoulder of her fsither, the count, still gaung 

on her, seemed as if every sense was absorbed in the 

contemplation of her face and figure ; then drawing her 

towards him he energetically exclaimed; <^ Oh ! I could 

, sot be deceived; thy first glance sunk to my soul, and 

^iwkindled the sacred flame nature illumined in my heart, 

-when in thy sainted mother's circling arms I first beheld 

; thee, smiling like a seraph on her nurturing bosom ! Thy 

first accents spoke to my heart in thy mother's well* 

remembered tones, and its ardent palpitation acknow- 

'ledged thee her child, her Jong-lost, long-lamented 

.child!" . Then dropping on one knee, and raising the 

.clasped bands of Imogen in his; he exclaimed in a toae 
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iipfid) aftectingi and hnpressive: ^< Eternal disposer of 
the universe I receive the grateful ofTerings of two hearty 
Who, bf the &theriy interposition of thy providentiifl 
<Sttvet are restored to happiness and to each other.*' And 
while wotxis of pious gratitude murmured on his quiver- 
ing lips he embraced his kneeling child) raised her in his 
arms, and implored a blessing on her head. 

The benediction of a father for the first time breathed- 
on the ear and sunk to the heart of Imogen : she felt it 
was a Juthtr pronounced it, and felt s^ie was his child. 
The various and powerful feelings of her agitated heart 
aeenoed to have reached their climax of emotion: she 
fixed her eyes on the count's face till they were glased 
with tears; a convulsive laugh of ecstacy burst from her 
lipss "Then I have a fether!" she wildly exclaimed» 
and sunk motionless, though not insensible, on bis 
shoulder. 

" You have, you have !" exclaimed the count, pressing 
ber to his heart, while a warm tear fell on her cheek: 
that tear was the sweet Cordial administered by nature, 
and the fading senses of Imogen revived to its influence. 

** I have a fether I" she repeated in a tone of firmness 
softened by delight; ^ and that precious tear is my aS- 
swanc«.*' 

The^ hour which succeeded to those eventful, those 
precious moments already elapsed, was occupied in the 
indulgence of those poignant feelings description fails 
to reach, and the strongest powers of imagination but 
fiiintly conceives. Imogen, the long*deserted, alienated) 
friendless Imogen, whose heart had hitherto so long 
cherished those sweet and glowing affection^ those ten- 
der and refined sensibilities, it was so eminently orp^aniz- 
ed.M feel, yet cherished them in vain; and who, rich in 
aU those sensations that constitute the summit of human 
felicity, had hitherto lived isolated from their enjoyment, 
andy amidst the social blisses of creation, still wandered 

"A solitary fly, 

«* Without a horde of sweets," 

now for the first time met a father's tender gase, and 
heard herself claimed by the endearing title of chUd: 
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while the ardent feelii^ of the i;oupt (in wiiose bosom 
the warm afifectioos still reared their uofafl^ hesd^i 9» 
'though the chill breath of age had iM. righed nfMi their 
fretshne^s) revelled io the traosportiiig eonyictioo gf haTr 
ing Ibupd a long*lafnented and only child* the fiiir and 
Moonuog transcript of the idol of his youthful adoration, 
of the saint of his matnrer homage $ a saint,t9 whom hb 
'heart had erected a shrine where affliction still offered 
'hourly tributes of tenderness and regret 

To the tide of emotion which at &Fst overwhelmed the 
'souls of the father and child) succeeded that ardent an4 
mutual curiosity so natural to their siiufition. Imogen) 
though flurried beyond the power of perspieuous detasL 
•jbriefly ran over the particulars of her life since con- 
sciousness first awakened m her mind amidst the dreary- 
cloisters of St. Dominick. Her relation w.aa indeied little 
more than an history of her sensations or ideas ; for tiU 
within the last si^t months her tile had been monotonous 
and unvaried* equally barren of incident and destitute of 
event. That part of it where her heart was most interest- 
ed was the most eloquently louched on; and when she 
spoke of her connection with the canoness* the virtues, 
the talents, the generosity of her fiiend, the s{»iit of 
friendship seemed to breathe inspiration on her detsil, 
and gratitude shed her glowing tints on eaoh trait of ex- 
eellence memory delighted to reveal. The character of 
the lady Magdelaine and the friar were sportively sketich- 
•ed off with all those powers of comic delineation which 
betrayed thedi^>osition of their poaaessor aa not wholly 
inimical to 

«* Every scene of ridicule in things,** 

when the playfulness of the happiest temperament W4ib 
not clouded by the shadowy influence of care, dismicted 
by the throes of suspense and «ixiety: and her account 
Bf her situatbo at the fhatewi, and tbeanthomhipofJier 
learned patroness, drew a smile to the lips of the count, 
whose pensive brow gradually reidgned its compression 
to the influence of her cheering vivacity ; while the eager 
•tteMion wil^ whieh he hung ob luer deteB> sdemed 
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touched with new interest as she dwelt on the character 
»nd friendship of the minor canoness of St. Dominick. 

When she had concluded her interesting relation, over 
ivhich she had shed those Ulaminations of mind the light 
of genins only emanates, and which the count, under the 
grateful consciousness of paternal pride, had delightedly 
noticed, he tenderly embraced her, and uttered a prayer 
of thankfulness to lieaven, that in recovering a child, he 
had found hei: indued with that strength and cultivation 
of mind which is ever the best testimony of the virtues 
of the heart. 

While on the bewitching graces which accompanied 
these invaluable possessions he wat silent, but not unob- 
serving, after a pause of some length the count said: ^^ I 
must now, my beloved child, leave you for a short time. 
You have been brought a prisoner to this camp, and 
as such I stand accountable for you to our comnnander 
in chief. The young duke de Guise has lately joined 
his uncle, the duke de Mayenne: they are both my 
fiiends, and I have the honour to be collaterally connected 
with the duke by his mother's side, whose virtues and 
talents are the admiration of the world. I well know 
how deeply my illnstrious friends will participate in my 
rapture, when I acquaint them that in my prisoner I 
-have foutid my long-lost daughter: but lest the instinct 
of nature should but faintly corroborate the incohereht 
claim I have made to thee as such, take this key. On 
the table near the couch where you reposed last night, 
you will behold a small casket: it contains some papers 
relative to my life and thy birth. When amidst the 
gloom of midnight I have left my restless pillow, and 
soothed my sorrows by retracing them (sure beyond the 
sad indulgence of my own melancholy feelings) some 
sweet and secret intuition urged me to the mournful 
task, and my heart's fidnt hopes suggested that the tear 
of filial tenderness should bathe those woes paternal 
anguish had recorded/* 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Here's much to do with Atfiey but more with ^b«e. 

Ma del siu de la madre em pia fortuna 
Paigoletto develse. 

Sonettode TosquATTO Tasso. 

At sooK as the ccmnt had retired) Imegeti, all eager- 
ness, all hope, all emotion, flew to the casket. The 
first object that presented itself to her eye was the minia- 
lure of a beautiful fitmale, whose strong resemblance to 
herself left no doubt that it was the picture of her mo* 
ther; and the kiss her warm lip stamped upon it was 
bathed with tears of tenderness and regret. On the back 
0^ the gold which encased it was written, ^ Julia de Ribe- 
mont, countess de St. Dorval.*' ^ Then I am indeed the 
daughter of the count and countess de St. Dorval !** ¥ras 
the silent ejaculation of the tender but not unambitious 
lieart of Imogen. She then took out a roll of manuscript, 
•ad eagerly began the perusal of the following 

MEMOIRS. 

Among the ancient nobility of Provence the barons 
^e Montargis and the counts de St. Dorval held no subor- 
dinate rank. Equally high in the scale of dignity, power, 
and opulence, their equality produced those germs of 
c^mpetitorship which many unavoidable and many ad- 
ventitious circumstances contributed to mature. Whe- 
ther embroiled in domestic feuds or foreign contentions:; 
whether, in the slumber of warfare, or the intervals df 
peace, they entered the ring, or jousted at the tourna- 
ment ; or whether amidst the social enjoyments of the 
public banquet or the privacy of retired life ; still th^ 
powers of dissension, of hereditary hatred, opposed 
them to each other on the list of inveterate and irrecoa- 
cileable enmity. 

The Durance, whose blue waves bathed the rocky basei 
of the chateau Montargis, reflected from the opposite 
shore the lofty turrets of St. Dorval. Ages had rolled 
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liver the time-licoof edifices of Rntiquity; and still they 
frown on each other in all the gloomy pride of rivalship, 
tfnd still do they give to the eye of the beholder no faint 
emblem of that domestic animosity which has so long 
existed/ and still subsists^ between their respective fami* 
lies. The family de Montargis embraced the heresies 
of Luther in the reig^ of Henry the Second.* The 
counts de St. Dorval, at the same period^ were active in 
their endeavours to check the umovation the schismatic 
sparit of the skge Was gradully introducing into the immu- 
table syslem of their ancestors' holy faith. In a later 
day the barcms de Montar^s united with Catherine de 
Medicis) and afterwards with Henry of Navarre, in sup* 
pressing the League and crushing the house of Lorraine: 
the counts de St. Dmral in promoting the measures of 
the League and suppordng the duke of Guise.f Thus 
religious distinction and pditical faction seemed united 
in their endeavours to sharpen the asperity of family 
feuds ; but it remained for that passion, which should be 
the great solvent of every rancorous sentiment, to hurl 
the arrow of defiance at every hope dP reconcilement ; 
end love completed that structure of discord, of which 
hereditary, religious and political hatred had laid the foun- 
dation. Twenty years had elapsed since the present 
baron de Montargis and count de St. Dorval were in the 
prime of life. They were the only sons of two tender 
but ambidous fiithers, who had not yet paid the debt of 
nature, and who instilled into the minds of their children 
those principles of dtssenskm which had from in&ncy 
rankled in their own. The younger de Montargis was of 
a cold, phlegmatic, and gloomy character: the ambition 
f>f a great alliance had forced him into an early marriagOy 
land he became a father and a widower in the very spring 

* Henry the Second executed the edicts against the Hug:onots 
with the utmost severity. He erected a chamber of prosecution, 
coniposed of members of the parliament ; and at the coronation 
of his queen Catherine de Medicis was present at an auta defiof 
'obstinate Hugonots, which contributed, among the other nuptial 
^estiWties, to the amusement of the court 

.. t Head of the princes of Lorraine. 
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of fife« On the death of his first lady, lote suggetM 
a second union; and Julia de Ribemont) a rich protealant 
heiress, and the Ward of his father, becasne his betrothed 
bride by the dyings wishes of her parent. The lady de 
Ribemont was conducted to the chateau de Montargis 
previous to the celebration of their nuptials^ and the two 
de Montargis's were only prevented from accompanying 
her by the political distraction which at that period agi* 
tated Paris. 

Mean time the younger St. Dorval, adverse t% the 
political intrigues in which hisfother Was engaged at the 
metropolis, of a delicate constitutiim, and of a romantic 
and studious turn, wooed peace and the muses amidst the 
embowering shades of Provence ; where every grove was 
sacred to tlie presiding deities of love and song, and 
breathed the spirit of the tutelar being to which they 
were consecrated. It was at this period a circumstance 
took place which produced the following letters. 

Letter theJtrM. 

M. de St. Dorval to the la^y Julia de Ribemont. 

Suffer me, madam, to reject those elegant acknow- 
ledgments, as dangerous as they are unmerited. The 
spirit of benevolence irradiates your countenance, yet 
you talk of a common^place act of humanity in a light a 
being of inferior species only should consider it.^ If 
your looks, your air, your eyes, are truly illustrative of 
your mind, your sentiments should rise in the scale of 
refinement even beyond the conception of ordinary cha* 
racters. Review, madam, the little incident once xiaaez 
which gave birth to your polite note of this morning ; 
and, as the first indiscriminating flush of gratitude sub- 
sides, it will doubtiess appear to you in a different point 
of view. Alone and solitary, I was rambling along the 
delicious shores of the Durance, when, from the beauti- 
fx^ harbour which fronts the portico of tlfe chateau de 
Montargisy I beheld your little bark put off: my eye 
pursued its picturesque course ; while its snowy sails 
unfurled to the breeze, its streamers glittering througli 
the foliage of the intervening groves, it glided proudly 
o'er the wave> as if conscious of the precious treasure it 
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enshrined. The rirer^s devious course had scarcely- 
stolen it from my gaze, when suddenly the sultry air 
glowed with unsupportable ardour ; dark red clouds 
hovered in the atmosphere, emitting from their massy 
pMms coruscations of flame, or bearing on their gloomy 
surface the lightning's vivid flash. The distant thunder 
rolled its profound echoes amidst the deep cavities of the 
surrounding rocks, and the presiding spirit of the storms 
seemed to brood its furies on the late glossy bosom of the 
Durance: its waves swelled, became agitated, rose to 
the elevation of mountains, or sunk to the dark chasm 
of an abyss. Guided only by two youthful rowers, I be- 
held your boat vainly struggling with the rapidly-increas- 
ing horrors of the storm ; and, amidst the wind's shrill 
squall, the faint cries of female distress met my ear. 
Accompanied by a few of my domestices, well skilled in 
the navigation of the river, I ventured into a ligiit plea- 
sure-boat, and had the good fortuBe to save yours, and 
conduct you in safety to shore. Eager only for your 
preservation, I did not consider whether it was to the 
chateau de Montargis or the chateau de St. Dorval I car- 
ried you. Chance directed it should be the latter ; and 
to be candid, I trembled lest your silence and reserve 
should have been the eflbct of your having already in- 
haled that pernicious vapour the air of Montargis re- 
spires, and which seems to poison every mind it taints 
against the family of St. Dorval : but happily the evident 
depression of your spirits proceeded from the fatigue 
and apprehension you had sustained; and, to confess the 
truth, I am selfish enough to wish it did; for your con* 
descension in suffering me to attend you and your com- 
panion home looked not like the effects of family pre- 
judice : yet in you, who are so soon to become a lovely 
member of that family, such a prejudice might not be 
wholly unwarrantable. We are apt not only to excuse 
but adopt the errors of those we love ; for love is a sophist, 
who preaches not to the reason, but to the heart ; and sdl 
its weaknesses and all its passions are but too favourable 
to the subtlety of his arguments. How little the beait 
can answer for itself this letter betravs : I meant to haVe 
written a few lines, and have given you a volume : I wUl? 
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however, only add, that at the moment yonr too grateful 
^md too flattering billet of this morning was ftut inip say 
hands, I was on the point of making my personal fin^ 
quiries for your health at the chateau dc MontargU. X 
would not swear madam that you come not under the 
penal laws of Charlemagne on the score of sorcery ; and 
that the sudden storm, wiih all its relative circumatanoes, 
was but the illusion of enchantment: for certainly no- 
thing less than a magic sfieiL could lure a son of the cou»t 
de St. Dorval to the portals of the barcMi de Montargis. 
I struggle not against supernatural agency, I bow to the 
omnipotence of my beautiful enchantress, and only widt 
her command to pay those respects in person, with which 
I am the most humble and devoted of her servants. 

St. Dorval. 
Billet. 
From M. de St. Dorval to the Lady Julia de Ribemoat. 

You are right, madam, the soul is of no sect, no party: 
it is, as you say, our passions and our prejudices, which 

.^ve rise to our religious and political distinctions. You 
add, you {lave already dropt a tear to the dissentionlB, 
which have so long divided the families of Montargis and 
de St. Dorval: it is thus that angels deplore the self- 

.created miseries of tnan; although exempt bjr the divi- 

.nity of their nature from a sympathy of suffering. May 
thy sensible heart ne'er feel a woe, but what its compas- 
sion for the sufferings of others awakens! Circumstances 
prevent your receiving me this morning, but to-morrow 

,— p— Why cannot time be annihilated till to-morrow? — 
Till to-morrow (what magical letters compose that little 
word I) and ever, I feel I am destined to be the most 

, devoted of your servants. St. Dorval. 

JStUet. 

And have I spent some hours in the chateau de Mon- 
targis ? and are they to be the happiest of my existence ? 
Certainly they are, if you persist in your cruel resolve 1 

Not suffer me to see you again! Gracilis heaveAi 
why then suffer me to visit you at all ? why permit me 
to listen to those accents which penetrate the soul ; those 
sentiments which vibrate in unison with all its most re- 
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finjed emotions; those lips so bashfully vnse; those 
eyes so eloquent in silence ? Am I then destined never 
again to listen to the voice of the charmer, ' charm she 
evei* so wisely,* or acknowledge the fugitive and syren 
gmces with which nature has adorned her more inesti- 
mable gifts ? Perhaps, at this moment, the infant Man* 
targis (happy urchin 1) sports in your arms, and pleads 
with cherub smiles the cause of his absent father. Yet, 
tlvough -'tis time the boy is Lovers laveHest ♦mblem ! yet, 
oh fair Jalia! construe one smile as the cold' intercession 
in the favour of friendship : yes ! let the infant boy of 
Montargis plead for St. Dorval ; and St. Dorval will for- 
get he is the son of the man it is his inheritance to bate ; 
he will consider him only as the child of Julia's future 
adoption ; as the child of Julia's future husband. 
What u politician, even in love, is this Montargis, when 
In bis absence he consigns his ikscinating cherub to your 
care ? With the perfections of this lovely infant ever 
before your eyes, will they not, by a natural association, 
lead your thoughts towards the father ? happy, too hap- 
py de Montargis ! St. Dorval. 

« 

Billet. 

A thousand blessings light on the seraph head of y<^ur 
young companion ! You say he was playing in your 
arms when my supplicating note reached you, and that 
his smiles and caresses seemed intuitively to second my 
entreaties, I am all gratitude for your condescending 
acquiescence, even though obtained by the involuntarry 
infiuence of the child of Montargis. Adieu! I shall 
wish away the hours till this evening. 

St. Dorval^ 

Letter, 

A few days are scarcely elapsed since a note frpm 
Julia would have communicated in its touch a thrill of 
rapture through my whole frame ; yet with the intuiuv6 
apprehensions of love, I sh«iddered when I received your 
letter of this morning. Although the gravity and reserve 
with which I have been lately received might have taught 
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me to expect it, I liesitated to break the seal ; and the 
blood which glowed in my veins as I kissed the lines so 
hitely traced by you, froze with icy coldness round my 
heart as I perused them. You say you weep as you in- 
dite, and confess I taught those tears to flow : you de* 
plore your fatal indulgence to my wishes, yet blame me 
as the efficient cause of your imprudence. Oh Julia I 
you are the arbitress of your own destiny, and your 
misery or baf4>iness depends solely on yourself. Awaken 
then from that slumber of the mind into which the ti- 
midity of your nature has lulled you. Remember that 
you are imprudent only according to. the circumstances 
i which may govern your future life ; that that father 
which promised your ^and held no power over your 
heart ; that to bestow that hand when the affections are 
withheld will not be pi*udent but criminal ; that though 
by a parent's will the forfeiture of your rich possessions 
follows the breach of that pontract your heart never sub* 
scribed to, you are still left mistress of ypur person tai^ 
your actions. Oh JuUay I have now but one other 
argument to Miggest, and then I shall be sUent Ibr 
ever ! 

The son, the only son, of the count de St. Donral, 
heir to an hereditary hatred to the house of Montargis^ 
Mid stimulated by many personal aggravations to nourish 
that aversion, imbibed almost with maternal nurture, 
has sacrificed his justly-founded hatred, personal disHke, 
political and religious sentiments, his resentment, his 
prudence, and his pride, at the feet of Julia de Ribemont: 
all, all have vanished to the glance of her eye, to the 
sound of her voice, and St. Dorval, the once proud and 
haughty St. Dorval, has meanly and clandestinely stolen 
through the forbidden portals of Montargis, which for 
ages have been barred against his family. Which still' 
but for their master's absence would have been closed* 
against himself, only to catch one smile from the lip^ 
of Julia, one glance of soft encouragement from her 
eye ! Such, oh Love, is thy omnipotence I But why de*^ 
lineate to Julia the feelings of a heart whose every vi-* 
hration she is already mistress of? It is true I liave 
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hitherto been silent» smd Julia has been—- Oh heifvens!. 
her infatuating modesty, her timid reserve, her refined 
and elevated delicacy, even when caution closed the eye^ 
and when prudence slumbered, breathed the vestal soul 
of sublime and immaculate purity itself; and when even 
the remembrance of her beauty's transient flower, her 
lively wit's bewitching blandishment, her youthful form's 
fresh fascinating gi*aces, shall fade in the lapse of time^ 
those sweet attributes of feminine perfection shall live in 
my heart's fond recollection dll that heart shall cease to 
be Julia's, shall cease to throb with Ufe ! Yes, Julia, in 
spite of your silence and reserve, you know you are 
beloved ; and oh ! if my heart has not deceitfully con- 
strued in my favour those sweet compliances I have read 
in thy full bhie eyes,lhose sudden blushes that warmed thy 
clieek at my appearance, that touching pensive air which 
softly ushered in my loitering departure, Julia's heart 
beats with no languid pulse for St. Dorval. The emq* 
tions which pursue this (perhaps chimerical but blissful) 
conviction baiHe description ; they overpower, they over- 
whelm me. I will not, dare not, add another line, sava 
that in ivhich I entreat you will suffer me to seie you ah 
hour before sunset this evening on the west rampart of 
Montargis. Oh Julia, Julia ! you will not, must not 
refuse this last request of him who only holds his ex- 
istence from your hands. St. OpftVAL, 

Letter, ^ 
M. de St. Dorval to the Chevalier de Sorville, at P»ri8. 

nila de Fiora^ Tutcany: 

"llTour letter has followed me here : I dare not dweU 
on its contents: its arguments are unanswerable, for. 
they are the vigorous offspring of that mena conach recti 
which, amidst the trials of your checquered life, and the 
vicissitudes of your sensible heart, has never deserted 
you. It is in you alone we trace the sanguine virtues of 
youth united to the wisdom of age and the cautious pru- 
dence of experience. It is for you only, great and 
amiable philanthropist ! to subdue the agonized throbbing 

' B 2' 
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of your own lacerated heart, to alleviate the sorrows or 
rectify the errors of your friend. But it is now too late. 
Julia de Ribemont is mine by every tie human and divine. 
She has flown from a world unworthy of her : she has 
lost perhaps the languid approbation of the prejudiced, 
the pity of the ignorant, and forfeited those possessions 
for which alone the unfeeling de Montargis sought her 
alliance : but she has bestowed on your friend an inex- 
haustible mine of felicity, and participates in all the 
happiness she confers: Let then my inexorable father 
renew his unnatural and cruel vow, which casts me for 
ever an alien from his love : let my enemies triumph 
in the defeat of my prudence and the downfal of my 
pride : Julia de Ribemont is mine I that sweet conviction 
filial my whole heart, nor leaves one avenue open to 
regret. 

That I have stolen a portionless wife from the family 
of Montargis, you tell me, is not the main object of my 
Other's implacable resentment ; but that in wedding a 
Hugonot, this unfortunate union may give birth to a race 
of heretic^ whose apostacy shall cast an indelible stain 
on the uncontaminated faith of the house of St. Dorval, 
and forfeit the reli^^ous as well as the political principles 
of their ancestors, incessantly harrows his mind, and 
aggravates resentment beyond the power of reconcilia- 
tion. Oh, de- Sorville, how little does he know of the 
liberal, the noble-minded Julia ! She already has no will 
but her husband's ; and if her faith is founded on error, 
it is at least free from that pharisaical zeal and stubborn 
bigotry which the conscious in&Uibility of ours inspires. 
The ardour of your friendship certainly misleads you, 
when you wish me to appear . in^.the presence. ^f my 
&ther-ere the first flush of his anger has yet subside^. 
Time is the best soother of those irritations which Qaiw 
rather from, the passions than the reason. In the inte- 
rim, add to all I already owe you by remaining with nay 
fether, and supplying to him that piace hi&undutiful but 
still aflectionate son has forfeited. Yoii are his. nearest 
relation ; your influence over him was once only second 
to mine, and iiow re^;ns unrivalled. You, who jfixve lost 
-uRowHe de ViUettCy caa have^no tie to «ttach you to the 



world but the bepefit it m^y derive from your example 
and exertions. Oh ! in every thing my superior but iu 
^ears, I place my destiny in your hands: steal me again 
into my father's heart, and rescue the brilliant felicity I 
enjoy from those hovering shades with which the con- 
sciousness of filial ingratitude may at a future period 
obscure it. 

I cannot dismiss this letter without giving you some 

^ght sketch of our present ^tuation. The villa de Fiora 

is the only inheritance I possess independent of my 

father. Even the diversified and beautiful landscapes of 

ProTence can give you but a faint idea of the glowing 

charms of Tuscan scenery; nor does Italy present to 

the gaze of tasteful admiration a spot more luxuriant in 

beauty than the villa de Flora.' In this sweet retreat, 

imparadised in bliss, secluded from the world, its cares, 

its prejudices, lost to every reflection of the past, to 

every anxiety for the future ; for three months, three 

fieet and rapturous months, the finger of smiling felicity 

daily wove such hours of bliss in the web of our exists 

ence as fancy's bright idea gives to the heavenly,. to the 

pure and subtle joys of Elysium. Oh! how describe 

that crisis of bliss, where the fiiU heart is insensible ta a 

want ; that union of soul which sympathy, friendship, 

esteein, and passion, inviolably confirm ; that soft deli«- 

riurn. of the senses which communicates the charm of 

love to every object around us, and represents them to 

the eye under a new and more delightful aspect than 

reality confers ? I will not attempt to delineate what you 

have felt and I still enjoy. May they again be. yours ; 

and may some other Rosalie de ViUette» fair, lovely, and 

excellent as her you have lost, awaken you to a repetir 

tion of those exquisite feelings which are now, in the 

Tnost extensive and Fefined sense, the possession of your 

Mend. Adieu! ^ St. Do&vaI/^ , 

I had almost forgot to mention a singular circumr 

s;tance. Stefihgn^y my father's Spanish sei*vant, and whv 

. ))aB ever stood so high in his favour, has had a dispute 

with his lord, which has caused their separation; and h0 

,hi|a followed me to Italy, to seek an asylum in my lit^e 
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estabUshment. H6 supplicated me with tears ip bis 6y6s 
to receive lum ; and, as I remember him from my in- 
fancy, I could not refuse bis requesti which was second- 
ed by the seducing intercession of my sweet Julia; yet 
I know the fellow to possess all the gloom and bigotry ^ 
which generally characterises his countrymen* 



From the period in which this letter was writteoL^ 
.something more than a year fled away in the enjoyment ^ 
of every social delight. A lovely infant became a new 
ligament in the indissoluble tic which bound the two 
fondest of all human hearts; and in the sweet andsacre4 
character of a mother, madame de St* Dorval shone with 
new lustre in the eyes of the father, the husband, and 
the lover. Mean time neither the soothing suggestiiMis 
of natural affection, nor the never-ceasing intercession of 
the chevalier de Sorville, could soften the asperity with 
which the prejudices of the count St. Dorval regarded 
the condupt of his son, whom he had formally deprived 
by will of all the law permitted to be withheld. 

The old baron de MontargU was in the interim killed . 
in an affray at Paris; and his son, in full possession of 
the forfeited estates of the heiress de Ribemont, pub- 
licly laughed at the romance of his successful and diisin- 
terested rival, and secretly nourished a hope oi revenget 
which he soon found an opportunity to display, though . 
not wholly to accomplish. High in favour with Charles 
the Ninth, although a rigid Hugonot, he found mc^s of 
insinuating a report to the royal ear prejudicial to the 
loyalty of the howe de St. Dorval. His son's absence 
left the old count to stand the brunt of an accusation^ 
which not even the suspicious tyranny of Charles could 
Talidate. This circumstance occasioned a rencontre be* . 
tween the count and the baron de Montargis, in which 
the former was slightly wounded. The report reached 
the ears of the younger de St. Dorval, and for the first . 
time since his marriage contrition smote his heart. It 
was in vain he would have concealed from himself that 
Ms conduct had irritated de Montargis to the base re,- 
Ttnge he had sought ; a revenge that exposed his father 
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to the ignominy of a public accusatioii ; that while tiiis 
venerable father expcMied his life in defence of his honour 
with youthful ardour, his scMi, amidst the 8<^t and syren 
scenes of Italy, lapt in love's Elysium, and wholly re- 
sig;iied to rapturous indolence, passed his youthful days 
H^idst the inglorious joys of peace and love. 

Even the blandishments of his beaudful wife, the in«> 
fant caresses of his lovely daughter, failed to awaken CMie 
thrill of rapture in a 'heart where remorse sat brooding 
^ver the keen pliunts of conscience. It was at this period 
'a letter arrived from the chevalier de Sorville, his best 
and only friend, which finally determined him on a step 
be had long meditated. 

«* Your father," said the chevali^, " after having re- 
corered his wound, and arrived from Paris at the chateau 
do St. Dorval in tolerable health and spirits, was seized 
with a paralytic stn^e. This is the second he has had 
since your marriage; a third is to be feared, uid wiU 
leave no hopes of his recovery. Need I add moi^ to 
induce you instantly to set off for France ? Madame St. 
Dorval will join her seducing entreaties to mine, uid 
assist in restoring you to your father. I have only to 
add, %hat die baron de Montargts has obtained the govern* 
nieot of a northern province, and has left his yoimg son 
to be educated at the chateau de Montargis, to court the 
return of that popularity his father has justly forfeited." 

^ Go," said madame St. Dorval, throwing herself into 
her husband's amis, when she had read this letter; ^ gO| 
and complete the happiness yeu have begun : go, restore 
yourself to your father's heart, and heal the only wound 
that rankles in that of Julia." 

The next morning St. Dorval set out for France : he 
parted from his wife and child) and parted with hap{unes$ 
for ever ! On his arrival at Provence he found the inha« 
bitants of the chateau St. Dorvad overwhelmed with con- 
i^t€»rnation and sorrow. 

u It is in vsun to conceal it from you," said the cheva* 
lidir de Sorville, embracing bim; '< your father has just 
bi^athed his last." St. Dorval sunk lifeless into those 
arms which strained him to the noblest heart that evcir 
throbbed in a human breast. 
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It was not tai some days after the ifttermcnt of the 
count's remains, and until the first flow of that filial aflRtc* 
tion which rcmorec sharpened to insupportable agony in 
the breast of his son had subsided, that the will of the Itite 
count was opened, in the midst of a numerous assembly. 
The count St. Dorral and his fiiend the chevalier d# 
Son/lIIe alone testified no surprise on finding that the 
late lord of St. Dorval had left nothing to his son but that 
patrimony of which he could not deprive him ; and that 
the estate brought into the family by his alliance with 
his lady (one of the richest heiresses in France,) togetHer 
with vast personal possessions, were bequeathed to thie 
chevalier de Sorville. 

The chevalier, approaching the notary, who read the 
will aloud, took it into his own }iands, and, having looked 
it slightly over, tore it into a thousand pieces. ** Thus 
perish," said he firmly, « the unjust instrument of pa- 
rental displeasure, framed under the immediate operas 
tion of prejudice and passion I Had the eount liv«d to 
recover his perfect senses, which the nature of his dis- 
order deprived him of so long before his death, thud 
would it have perished by his hands.'* Then thromig 
himself into the arms of St. Dorvel, he added in a tone 
of affectionate elation, <' Long may the count of St. ]>»r- 
▼al live to enjoy the ancient possessions of his illustrious 
iancestors !" 

St. Dorval had a heart to feel as profoundly the gene- 
rosity of his friend, as that inestimable friend had a sou) 
capable of every act tbAt raises humanity even above 
itself. In return for all he had voluntarily relinquished, 
the chevalier was with difficulty prevailed on to accept 
St. Dorval's Tuscan estate, although extremely limited 
in an income which was rather the patrimony of the 
distressed than his own. 

After some time spent in necessary arrangement, the 
<iount and his friend set off for Italy, to conduct the 
countess and'^her daughter back to France. The ootint 
had not acquainted his wife with his departure from 
France ; and his heart fondly sketched the idea of his 
unexpected return to Julia with all the delicate ardour of 
9k lover, with all the more homefclt satisfaction of a bus- 
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bdnd. An absence of nearly two months had retived 
those &ding flowers of passion which drooped beneath 
the ardour of unclouded possession; and, distant from 
the object of his idolatry, fancy shed those divine attrac- 
tions round her surpassing even the sweet reality of her 
own perfections. The soft feelings of a father amelio« 
xated t^e ardent enthusiasm of the lover^ and a thousand 
hearts swelled in the bosom of St Dorval when he arrived 
-\rithin view of the g^ves of de Fiora. Leaving his friend 
in the carriage, he mounted a swift horse, and proceeded 
(or rather fied) alone to the villa ; jealous even that the 
ey ^ of fiiendship should switness the sacred effusions of 
his enarnuHired heart, that beat with feverish violence. 
As he fastened his horse to a tree at the end of the avc- 
ni|e which led to the house, and while his eager eye 
Hung round on every side its quick enquiring glance, in 
fond expectation of lighting on the precious objects it 
sought, his trembling limbs scarce bore him to the por« 
tico: but Julia and her child reposed npt beneath its 
j^mrhle shade, as they were wont in the meridian hour. 
When St. Dorval reached it, it was filled with domestics, 
.^ho fled with horror and amazement at their master's 
sight: at the. same moment four strangers passed on, 
baring a coffin on their shoulders; and Stephano, the 
Spaniard who followed it, caught the lifeless form of St. 
Dorval in bis arms. The fears of St., Dorval were not 
the phantoms of an anxious tender heart— Julia was no 
more ! 

- The return of reason brought with it all the agony of 
imutterable woe. St. Dorval burst from the arms of de 
Sorville (who shed those tears the dry and inflamed eye 
of his friend could not weep), and) with a frensy that 
mocked the power of restraint, fled instinctively to Julia's 
^ipartment. The bed was bung witli black, and covered 
with a pall : beude it lay the cradle of her infant; the 
v^eil which was flung over it was that which Julia wore 
^hem St. Dorval last strained her to his Heart. St. Dor- 
sal snatched it away, but it covered not the form of his 
^d. He called alternately on the names of Julia and 
her daughter: no lisping murmur, no melting voice of 
iCtndemess, answered to the frantic enquiries of the hns- 
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buid and tCe father. The image 6f despair in its 
glooiniest aspect, St. Donral clasped his hands, and aeatedt 
himself on Julia's bed. 

It was in that dreadful moment, when every feelingof 
his heart was wound up to the last strain of of sufferings 
when conviction of the loss he had sustained touched the 
nerve of soul-felt sorrow even to the very quick;' when 
his wildly throblnng temples shot pangs of anguish 
through his butning brain, and his glaring eye and flush- 
ing cheek felt not the refreshing dew of one heart-easing 
tear; it was in that dreadful moment, when the blackest 
horrors of despair succeeded to the liveliest, sweetest 
hopes of love and rapture, that the chevalier de Sorville 
sought to soften the silent stubborn sorrows of his frieiid 
by relating the melancholy cause which had awi^ened 
them. He read aloud the following letters, which were 
on the point of being dispatched to St« Dorval when he 
arrived at the ^la de Flora. 

Fragment of a Journal from Madame to M, de St. 

Dorval, 

Were I to tell thee at what hour in the twenty-four I 
miss thee most, it would be in the decline of evening, 
that sweet solemn season so dear to the pensive pleasures 
of the heart, so consonant to the tone of our minds and 
feelings, when day and night seem to struggle for that 
eftipire twilight has usurped; when the western star 
sheds his pale light on the deep blue of the cloudless 
atmosphere, and the sun's last fading blush sdll glows on 
the purple mists of evening. 'Tis then, solitary and 
alone, I wander to those luxuriant shades where in the 
decline of a beautiful day we used to repose. Fancy 
animated by tenderness and regret touches every object 
with the idea of my absent love : in every sighing iN'oeae 
I hear the voice of St. Dorval, and a soft recollection of 
my husband steals on me from the view of every object. 
I weep, but my tears are not ungracious; and I return 
home, and court that repose which lures to my pillow 
the sofk dream that gives me back St. Dorval and mocks 
the power of absence^ It will gladden thy fond heart to 
hear that some new intelligence daily beams on the se* 
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• • * 

tiaph countenance of our little Imogen ; and I almost 

*€5Cf ect to hear her cherub mouth pronounce the name 

of mother' Oh, what a joy were that to the mother's 

tioting heart! She dmost springs from her nurse's arms 

* to mine, and with that eager look of joy her father's 
speaking eye so often emanates. * Mayst thou,* said I 

"this morning, * resemble thy father in virtue as In per- 
son !' The precious infant clung to my bosom, and seem- 
ed to smile assurance to my prayer. 

To*day, as I spread my trinkets before her, she seized 
on the agate cross that was once thy sainted mother's 
■fwhich you prize liiore from that circumstance than its 
intrinsic value), and held it so fast that tJrsuline, who is 
a right pious catholic, insisted on tying it round her 
neck ; and so it has become the little monopolizer's pro- 
perty. Stephano, who was arranging a flowej-vase at 
the time, looked on with marked expression in his eye 
at the transaction : doubtless he thought it boded well 
x)f the future piety of our infant, in spite of her mother'^ 
heresy. You know his bigotry; yet he is a faithful 
«oul, and officiously attentive in your absence. I have 
sat in the portico all day, watching .the expected arrival 
of your couiier, and have noyr returned to my own room 
-to chide you for your inattention. Three long, long^ 
weeks, and no letter for Julia ! That you may have ^3- 
ceived my pacHeti My heart can well judge of the anxi- 
ety of yours by that with which it is agitated at this mp- 

• ment. My spirits are wretchedly depi^ssed ; and without 
'any Immediate cause, my tears fall faster than I can 

write. I will invoke the talismanic power of my sweet 
infant's smiles: at this moment I hear her sporting 
•in Ursu line's arms beneath the casement. Adieu, my 
love I A sweet evening succeeds to an oppressive and 
sultry day : I am going to join our little girl, and dissi- 
pate by a ramble the gloomy visions that crowd on my 
heart. Adieu I 

, - < / 

In continuation^ by one qf Madame St. DorvaPa women, 
Monseigneur, 
When the countess arose from her escrutoire I gave 
her her veil, and she joined the nurse and child in the 
Vol. U. C 
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lawn. Near two hours had elapsed, when the countess 
returned alone. We were ail suprised at her having 
kept the lady Imogen out in the evening air to so late an 
hour. The countess complained of extreme fatigue, and 
retired to her room : when she had undressed she wept, 
as she was wont to do before she retired to rest, to visit 
the nursery; but neither the infant nor UrsuUne were 
there 1 This was the more astonishing, as the counteaft 
had sent the child home early in the evening, and had 
rambled alone in the orangery. When enquiries were 
made, it was found that neither Ursuline nor the infant 
had returned. Although it was night, and a heavy rain 
began to fall, the countess, followed by some of her do- 
mestics (while others set out in different directions), flew 
to the spot where she had parted with her child. It was 
near the skirts of the wood which runs to the rear of 
the villa; and. at np great distance farther up in the wood, 
fastened by ropes to a tree, and exhausted with crying, 
they found Ursuline. She had been seized on by two 
men after she had parted from my lady : one held a pistol 
to her breast, while the other carried away the infant. 
The man who held her then bound her arms to a tree, and' 
she had remained for more- than an hour and a half in that 
situation. The countess retained her senses till she heard 
the melancholy detail, and then fell lifeless in the arm^ 
of her attendants. She was carried home; her garments 
were drenched with rain, as was her fine hair, for she 
ran out in her night dress, and without any covering on 
her head. It was generally believed that some i*obbers 
who lurked in the vroods had carried off the infant for 
the sake of the jewels which it was my lady's pleasure 
to deck her in. For two days every search was ^lade. 
Stephano, who took it much to heart, scoured the coun- 
try night and day $ and the count de Morino made every 
exertion, but to no purpose. 

Mean time a delirious fever seized on my lady, partly 
occasioned by the anguish of her mind, and partly by the 
dreadful cold she had caught en the fatal night when the 
child was stolen. She raved incessantly of her infant: 
it was impossible to prevail on her to go to bed : she wan* 
dered firanticly about the houset and sometiiiies ranibled 
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out in the night air to ^the spot where she had parted 
with her child, while the fever raged in her veins. After 
(ive days thus spent her strength was exhausted, and 
she suffered us to convey her to her apartment ; but in 
passing near the nursery, she shrieked aiid flew to the 
cradle of her child : from this object it was impossible 
to part her; it was therefore carried into her room and 
placed by her bedside. Then she took off her veil, threw 
h over the cradle, and, sealing herself by it, sung that 
sweet melancholy lullaby with which she was wont to 
lull the lady Imogen to repose. Sometimes she would 
gently raise the veil, and with a melancholy smile softly 
exclaim, " She sleeps !'* then rock the cradle and sing 
l^ain. In this manner she passed the night : towards 
morning knelt down, and, laying her head on the cradle^ 
appeared to fall into a deep sleep— from whence she 
awoke no more ! 



Here oblivion drops the veil, and shades the expres* 
sion of those woes which fancy dares not delineate, whioh 
^aemory dares not dwell upon. 

The count of St. Dorval's sudden loss of father, wife, 
and child, with all their aggravating cireumstiinces, yfixs 
too much for the tenderness of his heart or tiYc strertgth 
of his mind : the former sunk beneath reiterated anguish; 
the latter gave way to the torrent of aifiiction that over- 
whelmed it. Amidst the general wreck reason was dis- 
possessed of her empire, and for two years her light 
beamed no ray on the darkened soul of St. Dorval. 

In the first moment of his recovered senses he recom- 
menced that hopeless search for his child which the che- 
valier de Sorville had continued with unabated ardour : 
bope still mocked him in the pursuit, and to the agony 
of suspense the horrors of irrevocable certainty at last 
succeeded. Many a year since has rolled in gloom over 
the devoted head of St. Dorval, and brought in its coiirse 
DO beam of hope to illumine his dark fate. The retri- 
bution of heaven has fallen heavy on his heart ; and tilj 
the last sad remnant of life he will continue to expiate 
that one act of filial disobedience ftom whence all his 
after sorrows flowed. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

— Discretion kath so far fought with nature^ 
That he with wisest sorrow thinks on her. 
Together with remembrance of himself. 

Shakspeahe. 

• 

. With the profoundest interest, the most eager curio' 
ftity, and breathless haste, Imogen perused^ the manu- 
script : and even when she hsA finished it, her eye still 
recurred to the letter written in her mother's hand, die- 
taied by her mother's heart; while the fondness of fancy 
was willing to believe that the tear which fell to the me- 
mory of that sainted mother bathed those lines long dnce 
imbued with the precious dew of maternal delight. 
^' Yes," said Imogen, << dear and tender mother ! yoa 
were hastening |p biess me with a last embrace when 
your hand traced the last aiOfectionate sentiment: my in- 
fant accents then reached your delighted ears, and tlie 
smiles you hastened to invoke already breathed fi-esh 
spirit on thy sinking heart. And it was for me you 
died i" exclaimed Imogen, sobbing over the letter and 
pressing it to her lips. At that mome&t %he count en- 
lci*ed. Imogen arose, and threw herself into his armsi 
the count pressed her to his heart: silent was the indul- 
gence of their emotions; tears, sighs, and mutual cai^e(i- 
ses, were the language of thei^ hearts. 
_ When they were seated, and their emotion had in 
some degree subsided, th^ count addressed his daughter. 
" These papers, my sweet child," said he, pointing lo 
the manuscript, '^ which I have collated and connected 
together as well as the unsettled state of my mind would 
admit, contain the history of the most interesting and 
eventful period of my life : what has since follQwed is little 
more than a blank. Six years after the death of your m^ 
ther, I embraced a military life. It was a letter from the 
late illustrious duke de Guise that roused me from the le- 
thargy of despair. At a period when every gentleman ^l 
France embraced the party consonant to his principles, 
I recollected that I was the last of the noble house of 
St. Dorval ; and, determined that th^ fading spirit of my ^ 
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fiunity sliouid emit one spark eve it became totally ex* 
tinct, and expire in a flame not unworthy of its ancient 
§re, I headed a numerous body of my vassah, and joined 

the duke de Guise at . The prince, and his brother 

the cardinal de Guise, were inhumanly and traiterously 
murdered by Henry the Third. The misfoitunes of that 
illustrious family attached me more firmly to its interest; 
and I had the happiness to be instrumental in the escape 
0f- the young duke de Guise, imprisoned by the king on 
the murder of his father and uncle.* 

" Amidst the harrassing cares of a military life, I have 
soi^t to bury the recollection of my domestic mtsfor« 
tunesy and to forget the corroding sorrows of a broken 
he«rt. -The lapse of seventeen years has ameliorated 
the asperity of affliction ; and the recovery of my^child, 
ond^r'the merciful providence of heaven, will, I trusty 
breathe fresh vigour on the long-fading springs of lifef 
and give me yet a little longer to a world which now be- 
gins to wear the aispect of long-banished joy to my eye. 
Yet though my heart confirms thee miine by all the 
. «weet intuitions of nature, by the spirit of thy mother 
whiph breathes in thy accents, by that wondrous resem- 
Uance of form which restores hef t^ my view as when 
first I beheld her lovely and blooming amidst the em- 
bowering shades of Montargis ; and though that mark 
e& thy cheek, that cross on thy bosom, are proofs irre-' 
fragable that thou art indeed my child, my sainted Julians 
child; yet still my heait languishes with curiosity to ne-* 
netrate the veil of mystery that baa so long concealed 
thee from my view. That . you were forced from your 
niif^e'a arms by robbers, lured to the barbarous act by 
tlie value of thy ornaments, I entertain no doubt ; but 
that they should have preserved thy life, and carried thee 
from Tuscttiy to the oonvent of St. Dotninlck in Cham* 
pagne, i> a mystery past solving. Oh^ nay sweet Ihmh 

* He was omfined in the castle of Tutrsf and in 1S91 coty* 
trived to e&ct hia escape by thf assistance o( his valetrde-chaixiT 
bre^ who annused his ^uard while he ^i into a small boat* anchored 
beneath his casement. At the other side of the river h^ was re^ 
ceived by. some of his most intitnate friend, who Vaited tbeie 
whh hor8eB.*-^See Cdnvty'vol. ii, hook 3. 

C 2 
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geni when scarce a week past I visited the camvenx^ 

St. Dominick with myfiiend de SorviUej could I theii 
have known that its wails probably enclosed vay long'* 
sought child 1" , i 

<< Gracious heaven! my father! You visit St. Domi* 
nicki and but a week back !" exclaimed Imogen^ recall* 
ing the emotion with which the count had first heaid hec 
mention the convent. ^ ; 

'^ Didst thou not hear of the arrival of two strangersy 
who spent some time at the convent^ on the day tlie sis- 
ter Pasiphae died?" 

'< Ixlid/' said Imogen ; '< they came with a dispe^sa^ 
tion fram the pope to enable the canoness to seek fot 
health in a climate, more genial to her shattered conati^ 
tution : but oh ! they came too late !" • > 

^ Those .strangers^ Imogen, were de SorvUle and your 
father." 

(< Gracious God! my father!" ..• < 

^ The canoness," continued the count, << was a woman 
of strong understanding, but the strength of her poMsiat^ 
was proportioned to that of her mind. Her love for the 
chevalier became a part of her existence ; neither phi-* 
losophy nor religion were equal to its subjugatioD ; ahe 
cherished it in madness and in rea9on, in the world and 
amidst a convent's chilling gloom: it survived the wreck. 
of hope, and baffled the oblivious spell of time. Not so 
4e Sorville : he loved not less tenderly than his mistress^ 
but the influence of reason was even stronger than that 
<}f Jove over hia mind : he did not blindly resign himself 
to the in&tuation of. a first passion, and pursue ks »• 
4nlgence beyond the line of possibility ; his thwarted 
s^^ction gr£udually moderated into a tender interest and* 
inviolable fnendship for its once-adored object. He wrotet 
to her, suid his letters were fraught with the soothing, al^ 
tejations of humimity, the suggestions of reason, religioi^ 
and philosoj^y. Rosalie's answers breathed only the soul 
of paftsion, animated, not restrained, by opposition. He 
ceased to write, and strove by silence to subdue the 
energy of stubborn love ih the bosom of the canoness. 
Iter pride took the alarm, but her health became tha 
victim of hjr fcelinigs. Mean time the chevalier con- 
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finiwdatogljey and tired the fiiend of roanUnd, the beoc^ 
factor of society ; of do pSLtty in politics, of no sect ia. 
retigioDy he is at once patiioticy loyal, and devout. Hi^ 
principles are not indeed truly consonant to the present 
at^te of society ; and bis Utopian system, his love of 
qivil and religious liberty,, is rath^ a beautiful than a 
practicable theory: yet even- his errors ara amiable, for 
they are the errors. of a man too good for the world he 
lives in. Although his home was the villa de Flora in 
Tuscany,. the activity of his mind seldom. suffered him 
to remain for any time its yihabitant; and the tender and 
Iheiy interest he still fdtib the uater Pasiphae led him 
Mice in the year to 'he chateau de Roaemont, from 
If hence his sister procured him intelligence of the long« 
declinijig canoness. It was in his last visit he learnt 
from the physician of the convent that the canoness had 
no hope of life but from change of air. At his desire 
I applied to the duke de Mayenne; and through his- in- 
terest althe court of Rome procured a dispensation from 
hiaholine^, enabling the nun to visit Marseilles, her 
B«tive plbce. 

^ I obtained leave' to quit the camp, and accompanied 
Um to the convent of ^ St. Dominick ; and we arrived 
there a few hours after her death. My duty obliged me 
to return to the camp. The chevalier loitered a day or 
two in the neighbourhood, and then returned to de Rose- 
ment, where he still remains.'.' > 

^ Then it is ceruin," said Imogen, <^ I have beheld 
this great and amiable friend ; and had my last visit to 
the- convent been an hour earlier, might have beheld hinv 
who now suffers me to call him father.'* She then 
related her adventure in the aisle of 3t. Dominick, on the 
Mght of the canoness's interment ; and the count readily^ 
agreed with her, that the mysterious visitor was no other 
than the chevalier de Sorville. 

(< I knew,*' said he, ^< he meant to pay the last sad duty 
to his departed friend ; and it is perfectly consonant to 
the delicacy of his character, that he should wish to in«^ 
duJge the luxury of sorrow unperceived, and escape the 
prying eye of vulgar obaenradon: thia .xsiehiBcboiy and 
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ffcsorve it the true indication of that dlent, «idle& gnaf, 
vhich profound refined feeling only nourishes/* 

The count then changed the conversation, to a topic 
more immei&itely consonant to their respective intjcrests* 
*^ If," said he, ^^ in a moment such as this, when heaven 
baa granted to my wishes all they panted after on earthy 
one repining thought could disturb my present fi^cityi 
that thought of regret should be, that I am necessitated 
to suffer youf my beloved child, to remain one moment 
in a place and situation so every way improper for you : 
wad though the delight of behol^ng and conversing with 
thee, supersedes in the iather^s heart every other seati* 
ment, yet I hope, on this and e^ry future occasicMi, he 

. will always have the fortitude to sacrifice his own grati«^ 
fication to thy happiness. It is indeed true, a father's 
trms are a child's best asylum : yet the uncertain and 
hasardons situation in which I am now placed) renders 
that asylum of a doubtful continuance ; ^d a residence 
in a camp is as little consonant to female delicacy, aa it 
is unsafe and incommodious. Deprived of all ^maie 
attendance, except such as it were infinitely better &» 
iraht ; without even a female dress, a went so frequently 
betrayed by those rising blushes, which so elequentlir 
pourtray the wounded feelings, of violated modesty; 
nothing can be less coascmam to propriety tiian thy fut^ 
ther residence heve^ even though that residence were e 
certain one, and thy father's protection sure and perme« 
Hent as it is how doubtful and unstable : for in the breast 
of a man of honour, no private claims, or selfish. fieelmgs, 
.can oppose themselves to the duty he owes society i and 
even though I still retained my sweet Imogen amidsl 
the tumults of a camp, the affections of the father must 
still be subservient to the soldier's duties. I have onlf 
to add, that in acquainting the duke de Guise with the 
circumstances of my. child's recovery, he has, with his. 

« usual goodness, anticipated my wishes ; and ofiBered me 
the protection of his mother, who now resides, with her 
accorai^ished daughter,* at Giuse ; until his caase^ ao 

* JLonisadc.I'cataiQe* afkawaidB prino^ de Coati. 
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longer calting for thy father's wei^ support^ shall enable 
him again to claim the precious deposit, and retire with 
his treasure to the shades of St. Dorval.'* 

« Alas I'* said Imogeti tenderly, " hast thou not said, a 
father's c(rms are a child's best asylum ? Yet, if I must so 
soon resign this late-found, dear asylum, why not seek 
the protection of the chevalier de Sorville's sister, ma- 
dame de Rosemont, to whom the friendship of the minor 
caiioness had already consigned me ?" 

" Because," said the count gravely, « a situation which 
might have been eligible for the fugitive Novice of St, 
Dominick, would be highly improper for the daughter 
of the count de St. Dorval. Madame de Rosemont, it is 
true, is amiable : yet in becoming an apostate to the re* 
ligion of her ancestors, she did not, like her brother, em-» 
brace the mild principles of universal toleration ; she is 
a rigid Hugonot. Her husband, of the same persuasion, 
died at the battle of Ivri by the side of the king of Na- 
varre, whose strenuous partizan he was. Since that 
period the chateau de Rosemont has been an asylum to 
the enemies of the house de Guise and the catholic faith : 
•Co such an asylum shall the count de St. Dorval commit 
•fcistlaughtcr ; lie who is the avowed friend of the for- 
mer, w^ho would die in defence of the latter ? Besides^ 
the proudest ambition of my soul, the tenderest anxiety 
of my heart, could not select for thee a protectress more 
worthy of becoming such, than the duchess de Guise.* 
-Not more eminent for the qualities of heart and un- 
derstanding, than celebrated for her refined and attk 
taste, her polished and interestkig manners, this superior 
and extraordinary woman unites all that is great And 
^oble in our sex, with all that is excellent and amiable 
in her own. With courage to oppose adversity even in 
its most dreadful form, with grandeur of soul to sustain 
undazzled the splendour of the most brilliant prospeiiEty, 
her character is formed of the happiest elements ; and 
her great, her superior qualities^ are so blended with alt 
the soft and pleasing attractions, that while she excites 

* For an sccouht of the xc1d>fated duches^ de Gtdse, see Me- 

moires de Sully \ and Bayle's Dictionary, article Guite. 
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6ur reverence even to awe, she wins our love and secures 
our esteem. It is to this illustrious princess, the boast 
of her country, the idol of her friends, and even the ad^ 
nifcation of her enemies, that I would consign my Imo- 
gen, my child ; undl that happy period when I shall be 
•Babied to claim her, to part no more.'' 

The heart of Imot^en, ever emulous of superiority, 
equally ambitious of viitue and of genius, swelled in her 
bosom, as her father pronounced the eulogium of the 
duchess de Guise. 

" Yes," said she with a sigh, " I will leave you, my 
&ther ; let me not murmur at the first command a pa- 
rent's wish imposes. Yes, send me to this incomparable 
woman : with such a model in my view, perhaps I may 
catch some of that excellence by which I shall become 
aaore worthy of being thy child." 

The count tenderly pressed the hand clasped in his. 
« Continue but thyself,*' said he ; " lose not the modest 
blush that mantles on thy cheek ; let not that source dr^ 
up which sends the tear of feeling to thine eye, the 
smile of rapture to thy lip, the sacred source of sensi-* 
kality. Seek not to imitate, but to improve, even lo per- 
fection, the excellencies of thy nature ; and thy father's 
hSart desires no more." 

The count then mentioned, that a courier, which the 
duke de Guise was dispatching under escort to his 
mother, took- to the duchess a letter of recommendation 
from her son in favour of Imogen ; atid that nothing re- 
mained but to procure leave from the commander in 
diief to accompany her himself to Guise. **I am now 
obliged," said he, " to attend a council of war, which ii 
to be held in his tent ; I shall then seize the most fa- 
vourable occasion of preferring my request. " 

' *< And heaven send it may be granted !" said Imogen 
eagerly r «* for to confess the troth, my lord, my late ad- 
Ventures have rather increased my timidity than added 
to my courage ; it is in your presence only I feel that 
guardian safety so long denied me." 

" May your father long have it in his power to afford 
it thee !" said the count, riaing t then teliing her that 
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she might expect him back in less than an honr^ he ad» 

journed to the tent of the duke de Mayenne. 

This hour was spent by Imogen in a variety of refleo»> 
tions, of which her father was the principal subject. En* 
dowed by nature with that all-pervading, all-penetrating 
apprehension, which mocks even the partial bias of affect 
tion, and pierces the veil in which the solicitude of ten- 
derness shrouds the failings of its object '; neither the 
strong sympathy which apparently existed between her 
father's character and her own, the prepossessing uiv 
banity of his manners, nor that fond partiality which the 
connecuon subsisting between them was alone sufiicieoC 
to inspire, could conceal from Imogen that many an error 
of education, many a prejudice of party and of religious 
growth, were associated with the best principles of his 
mind, and shed their poison on the best feelings of his 
heart. She could not but recollect, that in his little bio> 
graphical sketch of himself, the sect he professed was 
always mentioned as the only true and infallible religion; 
that with equal tenacity he adhered to the supposed jus^ 
tice of the cause he had embraced, rather from hereditary 
principle than the conviction of reascMi ; that he had 
mentioned the sublime, the philanthropic sentiments of 
the chevalier de Sorville, as a beautiful rather than a 
practicable theory ; and that the friendship of his sbter 
"was rejected, because she was a Hugonotj and afforded a 
charitable asylum to the unfortunate of the same peiv 
suasion ! Yet, even with all these errors of the mind^ 
Imogen worshipped the still warm and tender sensibility, 
"of her father's heart; the still surviving enthusiasm a 
his character; the apparent gentleness of his disposition; 
and that mild benevolence, which, superior to prejudice* 
shone in. his open countenance, as if eager to volunteer 
in the service of humanity, independent of every political 
and religious distinction : but what her heart most hr- 
xnented, was the tie which bound him to a party whose 
unstable foundation was fast falling to decay. 

Of the hereditary and lineal claims oi Henry IV9 to 
the throne of France, her historical knowledge had fur- 
nished her with sufficient and undeniable proofe; and 
the amiable, the magnanimous character of the monarch. 
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had long awakened a personal interest in his favour, in. 
a heart which swelled at the splendid feats of the beritf,' 
•nd melted in all the sympathy of kindred virtue over 
the milder perfections of the man. She was not, how* 
ever, sufficiently acquainted with her father's character, 
to dare to combat its prejudices. 

- While she yet dwelt on them with tenderness and 
regret, the count entered the tent : he was followed by a 
subaltern, to whom he was busied in giving some pro- 
fessional instructions. Meanwhile the domestics spread 
a table with more elegant and luxurious fare than a fly- 
ing camp might be supposed to afford. The story of 
the count's discovery of his daughter in his prisoner, 
had obtained a pretty general circulation through the 
camp: and excited a general interest, which the count's 
domestics particularly displayed by the curiosity? tem- 
pered only by respect, with which they regarded their 
young mistress; who, though wrapt up in the minstrel's 
^aceful robe, so as scarcely to betray what modesty her- 
4ielf might proudly reveal, blushed at the unseemly habit 
which disguised the feminine form of its lovely wearer. 
The count's delicacy awaked to the influence of his 
daughter's ; he dismissed the attendants, and they sat 
down to the table with only a page in waiting. Ah air 
of dejection and reserve seemed diffused over the man- 
ners of the count, which equally intimidated Imogen 
from enquiring into their cause, or demanding the suc- 
cess of his request. Her father spoke little, and ate less ; 
and, when the dinner service was removed, he arose from, , 
'the table 4nd threw himself on a couch. Thither ImoK 
gen followed ; and seating hei^elf beside him, with that 
air of timid softness that feared to be intrusive, yet lan- 
guished to alleviate the melancholy it witnessed, she 
.exerted with gradual increase all those soothing arts, 
whose witchcraft steals sorrow fronr itself, and winds 
round the heart with imperceptible power : but as she 
faintly endeavoured to rally back the retreating spirits tf 
iier father by the affected vivacity of her own, in the 
smile of sadness that repaid her obvious and tender cnh 
deavours, Imogen traced their inefficacy. 
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^ Alid must I ]»it from thee V* said the count, alter a 
long pause, gazing on her through tears of fondness. 

^« But for a «hort time I h<^, dearest sir/* said Imo-, 
gen with a smile and a sigh. 

(' God grant I" said the count fervently. 

<< Oh ! he will, he will!" said Imogen with animation; 
*^ he whose goodness has thus providentially restored 
thee to thy child, will still preserve her to thee : and 
trust me my heart's forebodings are light and pleasant ; 
they whisper hope and happiness to my soul, and revel in 
the fond anUcipation of a speedy and indissoluble re- 
union." 

The kiss which she impressed on her father's hand, 
seemed to seal the assurance; although the tear that 
bathed it spoke her hopes not unalloyed by tender appre- 
hension. The count, drawing her towards him, and 
gazing delightedly, yet pensively, on her interesting arid 
eloquent countenance, exclaimed ; '^ Child of my heart's 
fondest care I lovely beam whom the pitying mercy of 
heaven has sent to illume the gloom of .my fading Ufe ! 
every moment, in unfolding to my view the sweet re- 
vival of thy sainted mother's perfections, blooming amidst 
thine own, draws thee nearer to my heart, and renders 
that heart still more loth to part with all it loves on 
earth : yet such is the unfortunate pressure of circum- 
stances, that though this day only has given thee to my 
arms, to-morrow tears thee from them I" 

« To-morrow l" faintly ejaculated Imogen. 

" Thou knowest," continued the count, that the king 
at the head of his army has sat down before the gates of 
Laon, one of the principal towns in the 4)ossession of the 
League. It is much feared that the city must surrender : 
nothing indeed can prevent it, but the success of a scheme 
adopted by the duke de Mayenne and the Spanish gene«> 
ral, the count de Mansfield.*' 

<* And what is that scheme ?" eagerly demanded Imo- 
-gcn. 

« To send a considerable convoy of ammunition and 
provisions, under a strong escort, to the besieged." 

« And is that practicable, my lord ?" 

«« It will at least be hazanious," said the eount) sbakbg 
Vol. II. D 
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hU head; <' and who can hope to frustrate the vigilaDce 
of the all-observing Henry ?" 

('But how does it immediately affect usy my dear 
father?*' 

^ Imogen, at the moment I was about to prefer my 
request lo conduct you to Guise, I found ^the convoy was 
appointed to set off by to-morrow's dawn, and that I had 
the honour to be appointed the second in command/' 

Imogen turned pale. 

<< To leave thee behind me is impossible ; and the only 
plan left me to pursue, is such as my heart, and proba- 
bly thy courage, will shiink from encountering.*' 

(' Give peace to thine own heart, and fear not my cou- 
rage, my lord ;" said Imogen firmly. 

^^ Well then, my sweet heroine," ssdd the coimt with 
a melancholy smile, ^^ I was thinking, that as the route 
of the convoy lies for a considerable way along the high 
road to Guise, to send you in a litter, under its escort, 
so far on your way, and to consign you to the care of 
my most trusty servants and esquii'e for the rest of your 
journey." 

(< My dear sir," ssdd Imogen with a sigh, ^ to delibe- 
rate would be vain, where there is no alternative* The 
hazard of such an enterprise will be, doubtless, infinitely 
less than our^utual fears will be apt to imagine ; and 
to encounter a probable risk, is at least preferable to 
awaiting a certain danger: for my own pkrt I have no 
fears but what a separation from you awakens." ^ 

" Sweet child !" said the count, rather apostrophizing 
than addressing her, « and innocent as sweet ! thou 
knowest not that woman, lovely, helpless woman, in 
junctures such as these, is surrounded by dangers whose 
cause lives within herself." 

<( Do you then think our scheme a hazardous one ?" 
demanded Imogen. 

w The king," replied the count, « mil not act with his 
accustomed vigour and prevoyance, if he suffers us^o 
gain the town unmolested: and should an engagement 
take place, " 

" You, my father, will be exposed to imminent dan- 
gers! and what,thpnbec9mes9f the:unfortunate Imogen?" 
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" My beloved child !*' said the count) drying her tears, 
then steeping the handkerchief in his own, '* forgive 
me, if with less heroism than thou possessest, I have 
suffered tny tender apprehensions for thee to get the bet- 
ter of my judgment : it is, doubtless, my solicitude for 
Ifay safety which has sketched out ideal terrors, and tor- 
mented my heart with self-created evils, which may 
never be realized.** 

" In that belief,** said Imogen with a faint smile, « let 
our hopes for the present repose." 

The count then talked with more composure of their 
intended expedition. Imogen's litter was to be placed 
near the centre of the convoy, where the count's com- 
mand would chiefly lie. Her packet fronv the canoness 
to madame de Rosemont and the chevalier de Sorville« 
with her father's papers, were to be instantly dispatched 
to the latter: and Imogen, when she arrived at the 
duchess de Guise's, was to write to the abbess of St. Do- 
minick and the lady Magdelaine de Montmorell, inform- 
ing them of the discovery of her parents ; to thank them 
for their attention ; and to send a magnificent present to 
the former, as a gratuity for the support afforded her 
from her earliest years by the convent. 

For this, and eVery other purpose her rank -in life, and 
situation at the hotel de Guise, might require, the count 
was to send an unlimited order to his banker at Paris, to^ 
supply her with whatever sums of money she might de- 
mand. Then observing that a cloud still hung over the 
spirits of his daughter, he proposed, to amuse her, that 
they should adjourn to the outer division of the tent, to 
take a view of the camp, without being seen. 

Imogen, ever alive'^to the pleasure a novel spectacle 
affords to a young mind, delightedly assented. The 
count fondly drew her arm through his own, and passed 
on to what might be called the antichamber of the tent ; 
Ihen partly concealing themselves behind the drapery of 
^le scarlet curtain* which shaded its entrance, a scene 

* Nothing coidd be more splendid thaii the camp. of the 
X^eagoers ; the luxury and ease m which the duke de Mayenne 
revelled in the midst of his vrmy, did n^t escape the sportive mil", 
lery of the witty king. 
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equally animated and interesdng presented itself to their 
view. 

The sun was setting in cloudless splendour. Over 
the' plain, where the camp extended to a considerable 
distance, the arnas of the soldiery glittered to its beams : 
the unfurled banners, gently agitated by the eveniti|^ 
breeze, glowed with its departing blushes s the gaudy 
streamers, which distinguished the tents of the officer 
from the subaltern, caught the warm reflection: and the 
fiood of crimson light which flowed from the west, im- 
bued every object with its rich and mellow tints. The 
splendid armour of the warrior chief, his snowy plumagef 
and Bowing mantle, as he leaned on his glittering fal* 
chion, or with haughty stride traced the accustomed 
rounds, gave to his manly form that chivalrous air oS 
dauntless valour, which tl^ magic illusion of romance 
sheds on the hero of its own creation. The .soldiers 
under arms were going through their accustomed evo^ 
lutions, while the troops not on immediate duty, were 
scattered in various groups through the intersected 
avenues formed by their tents. Some, leaning on their 
lances, seemed to betray the heat of the argument ihejr 
discussed, by the vivacity of their gestures ; some were 
Staking their newly gained spoil at quoits; andothers^ 
lolling before their tents, hummed their provincial scmgA^ 
or sent back their pensive thought to the beloved an«l 
peaceful home of their youth: while the air of gay« 
,hearted hilarity, which was distinguishable in rhe coun- 
tenance and gestures of the French troops, formed « 
tively contrast to the solemn deportment and Moorish 
gravity that marked the appearance of the Spanish 6^« 
diery. The trumpet's shrill blast, the drum's deep- 
toned beat, and the confused murmur of many > thousafKi 
voices ascending on the dr, with the martial music of 
the various military bands ; all these intermingling sounds 
so appropriate to the scene, gave it the last finish : mA 
to the vivid and romantic fancy of the young spectatress! 
it appeared rather as a splendid ' effort of fairy conjurar 
tion, than a spectacle of real eKistence. 

The count watched, with delighted satisfaction, those 
traits of natural and liVel^ emotion Which gradually be** 
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•tmx^ tliemselves on the aniinatedjcouDtciittice of his 
daughter. ^' AII9" said he mentally, '< sweet child of ni^ 
ture* is pleasing to thee, because all is new: O youthf 
what a season of delight is thine !'* 

The curiosity and pleasure of Imogen • seemed inca« 
pahle of satiety ; and she gazed on the busy scene befoi« 
her, till the sun sent no dying beam to the horizon, and 
the shadows of night floated in grey vapours on the platn^ 
inv(^ving every c^ject in its un&tingubhihg hue ; alrea- 
dy the watch-fires glimmered with dusky flame through 
the curling mists ; and through the waving drapery of 
the tents, the illuminations within flung their broken 
light ; while the gaudy crowd, which lately strewed the 
j^unt retired to snatch such temporary rest as the un« 
certain destiny of war permits ; all but the night-watch, 
/Whose heavy-pacing step vibrated along the allotted 
jound, mingling their fainter echoes with their armour's 
jdanking sounds, the charger's hollow neighings, and 
the drum's last order of retreat. Then all was sul]« and 
silence hung upon the death of every sound. 

From this scene of interest, the solicitude of the count 
for the health of his daughter obliged her to retire : they 
returned to the interior of the tent, which was lit up ; 
. md while they refreshed themselves with fruit and some 
light winet the count informed his daughter, that he 
should write that night to the chevalier de Sorville, in 
order to bring him to the camp, that be might inform 
him himself of the happiness he enjoyed in the recovery 
/of his child, whose loss the chevaUcr almost equally 
lamented with her &ther; and that he should also write 
a letter to the duchess de Guise, giving an abstract of 
Imogen's life, and the circumstances of her recovery, 

^ And now, my child," said the count, with an air se« 
rious and impressive, '^ lend me, for a few minutes, thy 
.undivided attention. He, who alone sees into the unborn 
: events of futurity, and who holds in his almighty grasp 
the destinies which govern the universe, can alone know 
« the result of the hazardous enterprise we are now ven- 
.turing on. But whatever may be wthy earthly father's 
fiite, thy father which is \x\ heaven will, X trust, encom- 
pass thee with the. shadow of his jibing,, and . R\md thy 

2* 
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Hfe and innocence for the enjoyment of haifiphte jmM^ 
fhan have yet been thine. Nay, hear me out|^ sweet- 
Imogen | I would willingly believe that safety hovcra 
round thee with guardian care ; that thou wilt reach in 
perfect, aceurity the hospitable asylum of thy illustrious 
protectress; and that thy father, having fulfilled hbdut)^ 
as a soldier, shall soon be able to gratify, the feelings c^ 
the man; to retire from the harassing cares of wai^^t 
and close the evening of a stormy life in the bosom of. 
domestic felicity. . Such are the suggestions of hope and - 
probability ; but while there b^i fioMibiiity of the reversot 
let us at least endeavour to provide against those con- 
Junctures it may not be practicable for human power to 
prevent. I may fail in the attempt J have undertaken 4 
lor to deserve success confers no irrefragable claim on 
its possession : and you, who have already been a piisoner 
to one army, may become, under the influence of war^a 
Uncertidn fortune, the captive oianoiher. Shoidd I £m^ 
Ihe chevalier de Sorville will claim you as the daughter 
of his friend : should I survive the enterprise, you wilL 
tieed no other chamfnon t but this remember, shouM a« 
fatal chance throw yon for a time into the hands of the- 
royaiUta^ be not too prompt to reveal your rankaad^ 
name ; for high in the royal army stands the betrothed 
liusband of your mother, the deadly enemy of your 
&ther, the baron de Montar^s. Thy Second less, like 
the first, would afibrd a triumph to his malice, and mighlL' 
Tetard thy liberation ; or, by promoting it, render thy 
Ather the debtor of him to whom he would scorn €ot>we 
a^ less consequent obligation. Not only the baron, bui- 
liis son, now a(dyan<^ in the bloom (^ cMnhood, basks m 
the sunshine of courtly favour : the tie of interest alour 
-unites Henry to the father, but it is supposed the MHmgtr 
tend of sympathy draws his royal favow toviwrds the 
son : for the king affects to admire romantic heroism iBa< 
the field, and romanUc sentiment in the closet; and the' 
younger de Montargis either affecu or possesses both* 
He has already been inv<dved in a dangerous adventure^ 
which led him into the heart of our t:amp, from which 
he narrowly escaped; and the king, instead of repri- 
manding lia boyish imprudencey has recompensed ^th 
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iUnghthood and military command what he deems his 
daantU99 valour. From the power of the co)d iron* 
faeovted de.Montargk, and his self«5ufiicient and inflated 
bof) may heaven guard and preserve my child !" 

■ Imogen's spirits were sunk even to tears by the appre- 
henaioBs her Other's conversation awakened, and she 
wept in silence on his shoulder. 

. ^^ Nay, beloved)" said he> tenderly presung her to his 
beart) ^^ I feel that it is but a timid excess of affection, 
that tinges my foreboding thoughts with the sad gloom 
of apprehension." 

. <* And, I trust, but the timid excess of mine," said 
laaogen, smiling through her tears, ^ that renders my 
heart so much aSve to the infection of your tender fears. 
Yet you shall find, my lord, I will not disgrace my doublet 
add hose ; lOid that to-morrow I shall catch a spark of 
thy fire, whose vital warmth shall diffuse hope and 
courage tfefough every artery of my heart." 

« Till that eventful to-morrow," said the count, em* 
bracing her, '^ repose in peace ; for the iatigues thou 
must undergo call for that «ti><ength of frame and spirits, 
the soft restorer of nature's wearied powers can best 
bestow." 

Imogen then, at her father's request, retired to the 
apartment where she liad slept the preceding night ; and 
where a female night-dress, coarse but cleanly, had been 
provided for her, by the woman who had attended her in 
the morning. 

Imogen sought not to woo repose to her pillow when 
abe pressed it : the variety and nature of those reflections 
which agitated her mind forbade its influence : the ex<- 
traordinary events of the past day still recurred to her 
4ippn»hefisibn ; the uncertain fate which hung npon the 
fiofure, wearied her imaginatioli. Safety or danger altei'- 
Hsitely soothed or dtswrt^ed her hopes ; and now she 
liehek) herseif the diatinguisbed guest of the illustrions 
duchess de Guisey and now the oi^an captive of the 
-implacable and haughty de Montargis. Then the terrors 
of her scared fency sought oblivion in a fond recurrence 
to 'her lather's history. The romantic enthusiasri^ of St. 
Horfa^ islie 0ptoi|^<^ vlrtaet«of de SorvUle, the mUd ex- 
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celleoce) the winning perfections of Join, altemat«l|F 
floated in her memory, nor did the scenery of St* Dor* 
val and de Montargis claim less interest than the evenfia 
and characters by which it was animated. 
- Provence and its classic river, which the eager eye of 
IflK^n had so often sought upon the chart of Fraoice^ 
and which ever appeared to that enamoured eye as traced 
in those living characters which diemic art designs, with 
the fire of electricity, communicating a soft vibration to 
every fibre of her heart, had been the scene of her 
parent's youthful loves, the residence of her anceslorsi 
and probably would be the future home of her life. The 
mention of the Durance in her father's manuscript, had 
awakened the associating principle of thought : and her 
heart, with logical accuracy, severed each closely 4inked 
idea, till that which occasioned a fond recollection of the 
minstrel filled her whole mind, and, mingling with the 
stealing visions of repose, shed o'er her slumbers 'the 
dream of love and fancied bliss. 



CHAP. XV. 
A touch more rate subdues all pangs, aH fears. 

SHAKSPEAns« 

As waves white«bubbUng over the deep come swellings roaring 
«n, as rocks meet roaring waves, so foes attacked and fought; 
man met with man, and steel with steel ; shields sound and war- 
riors fall : /as an hundred hammers on the red son of the furnace, 
so rose, so rung titeir swords. OssiAN.-«-ii%i^<i/, b.4.> 

The busy murmur of the camp chased the spirilof 
repose from the pillow of Imogen. She aroae^ and was 
already equipped for her journey when her fether en- 
tered the ap£utment: the pale cheek, the heavy eye, 
betrayed the nocturnal vigils of the count. With the 
morning salutation he gave his daughter a tender em- 
brace, and informed her the convoy was then .drawn out, 
and the litter, which was to convey her, in readiness.- 

To Imogen the laeoniEHQft ^ Us mitfBier teojuyed^ 
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heart but ill at ease; fior extfcme anxiety is seldom lo- 
quacious. Having forced her to take some refresh mentf 
he led her to the entrance of the tent, close to which 
stood a small litter drawn by four horses^ and surrounded 
by {bur of the count's domestics in military habits. The 
count again in great emotion embraced his child, gave 
her a tender but faint benediction) placed her in the litter, 
and, mounting a fierce charger, himself led the way to 
the convoy, which was on the point of marching. The 
litter was placed in the centre of the ammunition- wag- 
gons: the count, At the head of his troop, rode at the 
distance of a few paces from it. The heart of Imogen 
throbbed with violence; her eye, which would have 
sought the comfort of her father's presence, shrunk from 
the inquisitive gaxe of every curious spectator. The 
tinimpet's shrill blast echoed along the extended line ; the 
word of command flew (rom rank to rank; in an instant 
(he whole body was in motion. 

. It proceeded for some leagues in that careless secu- 
rity the sanguine hope of success inspired: already the 
beaming spires of Laon flash on their eyes; already the 
iMtfiners of the League appear to float on its ramparts. 
These objects, whether real or imaginary, stimulate 
their exertion, and change expectation into certainty: 
while, triumphing in their nearly realized and hazardous 
project, they reach the wood which lies half-way between 
the forest of La Fere and Laon, the most critical poiQl 
on their route; and the count lieholds at a trivial distance 
the road where his daughter's equipage separates from 
she convoy, and proceeds, without the apprehension of 
danger, to the town of Guise: when lo! the sudden sig^ 
nal of alarm, blown by the war-horn, vibrates from the 
advanced guard along the line, and rouses the inflated 
warriors to a variety of motion and energetic effort ; the 
hauberk suddenly raised, the spear as swiftly pointed^ 
the lance boldly couched, the clash of arms resounding 
on .every side ! From the chief in copamand the deep- 
toned war-voice thunders its orders ; his subalterns give 
it endless echo: every feature of alarm, eagerness, and 
exertion, burst around, like so many refractions of light 
frooa the dusky surface of a flint. The vivacity of the 
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youthful warriors rushing impetuously to the charge, is 
scarcely repressed by the veteran's scanning look of cool 
experience: young velocity scarcely rivals ancient vigour 
in exertions of nervous energy: while amidst this scene 
of wild and furious tun:^ult, one soul seenis to impel and 
animate the wholey— «ager anxiety to engage, with due 
subordination to supreme command. 

The escort of the convoy now halt to receive and op- 
pose the furious charge made on it by a considerable de- 
tachment of the royal army, headed by the gallant duke 
de Biron. The attack is made and sustained with equal 
fury. Already the cavalry are forced to retreat to the 
sides of the waggons f and the onset made by the royal- 
ists on the infantry is so overwhelming, that, unabfte to 
resist the toiTent, they seek temporary shelter amidst 
the carts which convey the ammunition. Mean time the 
Spanish battalion, desperate from the dilemma to which 
the horse and foot are reduced, rush madly focward with 
9X1 attack so vigorous, that the royalists, discomfited, 
begin to retreat in confusion and dismay. It is then that 
the noble duke de Biron, with all the spirit of heroic 
ardour, commands a hundred gentlemen of illustriousr 
birth, who had accompanied him, to alight, arm them- 
selves with pistols, and fight hand to hand I From 'that 
moment the combat rages with a fury that mocks the 
order of discipline. Chief grapples with c4iief ; and tho 
subaltern, twining his arms round those of his opponent} 
shares with him the same glorious grave. The French 
fire at last subdues the Spanish firtpness : the escort 
gives way on every side, and flies in every direction: tho 
Tictors pursue them with desolating fury, and suffer but 
a few to return to their camp, the sad historians 4>f their 
dire defeat ; then, having sated their vengeance on the 
enemy, take charge of the priscmers, and,. laden with 
spoil, provisions, and ammunition, return in triumph to 
the royal army. 

- Among the sad and various pictures of human suffer- 
ing which this scene of carnage and desolation present- 
ed, the most affective was that which the situation of the 
eount de St. Dorval and his daughter afforded. On the first 
alarm the count rode up to the titter, m6y in a tone of 
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voice he meant should be inspiriting, attempted to soothe 
those apprehensions in the timid bosom of his daughter) 
which on her account he could not extinguish in his own. 
Then called on to |ead his troops, with a look of agony 
,he returned the heart-breaking glance. of Imogen; who 
now, lost to every sense but that which general terror 
and apprehension for her father inspired, gazed on the 
scene of horror and tumult before her, under the influ- 
ence of a dreadful suspense less supportable than the 
most fatal certainty. Mean time the combat became 
every moment more fierce, more desperate. 

The count fought, almost beneath the eye of his shud- 
dering daughter, with the dauntless valour of heroic 
youth, tempered by the cool sagacity of a veteran ; and 
stimulated to exertion almost, more than human by his 
own private interest, in addition to his ardour for the 
common cause in which he embarked. It was the vari- 
ous feelings of the father, the man, the soldier, that 
combined their influence, nerved his arm, and gave force 
and vigour to every exertion. The eye of the almost 
breathless Imogen still pursues the rapid lightning of his 
brandished swonl : amidst the general uproar his form 
only presents itself, his voice only vibrates on her ear, 
every emotion of her beating heart is condensed into the 
one overwhelming apprehension for his safety. She 
beholds him carried away by the disorder of the troops 
from that station aflection had fixed near. her litter ; she 
sees him sustain a variety of attacks ; she sees his hel- 
met cleft in twain ; she beholds a cavalier single him out 
with savage ferocity, at the moment that his troop with 
the rest fly in disorder ; his horse, covered with wounds, 
sinks beneath him ; his opponent joins in the pursuit : 
the count, on foot and wounded, totters towards the litter ; 
then, ~ faint with loss of blood, sinks beside it, while 
two soldiers advance fiercely towards the prostrate h^^ 
with looks of desperation and brandished spears. « 

At that moment the woman's heart of Imogen ceases 

to tremble. She springs from the Utter : the affections 

. of that warm heart, stimulated by filial duty, worked on 

by tenderness, compassion, and apprehension for m ob- 

ject) brace every nerve with a strength that mocks t^e 
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timid caleulatioB of -dangerf and braves the form of petil 
^ its most dreadful aspect ! She flin^ herself beside her 
•&ther ; and, with her outstretched arms, forms around 
liim a shield consecrated by nature. The soldiers bru- 
*tally attempt to tear her from the bleeding bosom of her 
parent ; they succeed in their savage endeavours: a shriek 
of agony bursts from her quivering lips ; she struggles^ 
she pants ; her mind ceases to be conscious of its suffer- 
ings ; the heroism of sensibility is fled ; nature takes its 
course ; she falls lifeless to the earth, already strewn ivitli 
the bodies of the dead ! ^ 

A young cavalier of splendid appearance, who had 
viewed the singular scene at some distance, asj disgusted 
with the unsatiated ferocity of his fellow conquerors, he 
halted in pursuit of the conquered, now. rode up to the 
soldiers, and ordered them at their peril to take care of 
the young prisoner; whose form alone betrayed his 
youth, for the face ojf the captive was smeared with that 
blood which had flowed from a wound in her arm she had 
received in her last struggle with those who tore her 
from her father's breast. The cavalier was then borne 
away by the torrent which poured on in pursuit of the 
vanquished. 

Thrown in a cart among the wounded and the dy- 
ing, Imogen, after a long suspension of every faculty, 
'awakened to a sense of her situation^ that sense was but 
transitory ; the agony of her mind, together with that of 
her wound, plunged her again into all the oblivion of total 
insensibility, and ope fainting fit succeeded another until 
they reached the royal camp. 

It was in a large tent, and stretched on a straw mat- 
trass, that perfect consciousness of the late events and 
her present situation, was restored to her. The groana 
of the wounded soldiers who lay round her vibrated in 
ber ears. She raised her languid eyes, and beheld the 
suffering wretches attended by a grave formaMooking 
man; who, regardless of the impatient supplications of 
agony, with a cold, deliberate and unfeeling air, went 
through the discharge of his duty professionally metho^ 
dical. Imogen was the last to share his attention. He 
raised her arm; and, after having slightly examined the 
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wotmd, vith a supercitious smile, turned to a hag of 
v^izardTlHiLe appearance, who followed hinT) and exclaim- 
ed: ^ Dame, here is room for your skill; apply some of 
your simples to this young cavalier's scratchy Then-, 
with an air of careless indifference, he left the tent. The 
old sjbil roughly seized the bleeding arm of the invalid; 
and, iixing her ghastly eyes on the shuddering form of 
the prispner, with a loud laugh exclaimed: « Marry^ 
forsooth, a pretty valiant cavalier truly, to ftont with a 
scratch of a pin ! Why, sir knight of the fJEuries, thou 
should'st never have come within arm's length of thy 
lady mothcr*s bodkin. Mass ! thou wert a rare gentle* 
man to leave they nurse's arms and come a soldiering. 
An the duke de Guise has no stouter sword-men than 
thee, our good king might win his whole army with a 
handful of sweetmeats." 

During this curious (and, from her ditdect, almost un- 
intelfigible) harangue, she was busied in applying simr 
pics and tying up the arm of her patient. She then, 
mimming an old ballad, left the tent. The agony of 
bodily suffering soon lulled the companions of Imogen 
Into a torpor that resembled sleep: Imogen's deeper 
wounds were of the heart, and bled in anguish over the" 
doubtful fate of her unfortunate &ther. Still he appear- 
ed to her eye, as it had last beheld him, prostrate on 
^earth, the blood gushing from his breast, the grey 1 
of his uncovered head bathed in the vital stream, t 
ture of his mind distorting every feature, as, with a _ 
arm, he endeavoured to withhold his child from the gras^ 
of violation, then overpowered siAk lifeless o?l the earth. 
In all the frenzy of grief such a recollection was calcu^ 
lated to inspire, Imogen started from her straw bed ; and 
'pac^d the narrow limits of her tent with a hurried atep^ 
whose echo caught the attention of the sentinel without. 
« Why, monsieur," said he, looking in on Tier, « for 
aught I see, there is no use in keeping you in the hot-^ 
' pital who are so light of foot, and keeping others but in 
' the open air who are not able to crawl. Here, monsieur^** 
' addressing the serjeant of tlie guard, << pray cast an eye 
upon this party-coloured cavalier, who looks more like 
a charlatan than a soldier. Mort dc ma vie! you soccour 
Vol. II. £ 
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% town blocked up by our glorious king 1 I wot thoti 
sbould'st hav» stayed with thy boy-generaU the little 
duke^ and helped him to whip tops and play at quoits. 
Sucre Dieu ! you victual a town V* 

" Why, this is the minstrel;like youth," said the Ser- 
jeant, gazing on Imogen with a look of recognizance, 
^ who got between us and the rebel count de St.Donral. I 
trow, we had made him pay for his interfering, but for 
pur colonel, who gave us some kind of charge about him ; 
and so we had the humanity to spare his life, and fling 
him into a cart with the killed and wounded." 

Imogen, in whom the power of articulation seemed 
wholly suspended, now raised her timid eyes, and in a 
voice fsdnt and indistinct said: 

<* Will you suffer me, monsieur, to ask one question ?" 

^ Let it be a brief one then," said the serjeant bluntly. 

« Did the count de St. Dorval survive your attack ?** 

The Serjeant with a malicious smile turned upon lus 
heel, and, calling out to a soldier under arms, bade 
him take charge of that prisoner, and conduct him to 
the next tent on the left, where the last prisoner bad 
died of his wounds ; then, roughly seizing her by the 
.' arm, pushed her forward. ^ 

Imogen, unresisting, faint, and trembling, followed 
he soldier ; and, eagerly shunning the gaze of unfeel- 
curiosity her singular appearance attracted, raised 
er eyes till she reached the place of her destination, 
as a small tent, furnished with a mattress, tablet 
r, mirror, and a few other articles, such as spoke its 
late occupant to be i^risoner of no mean rank ; and 
Imogen doubted not but she owed the comparative com- • 
fort of her present habitation to the interest she had 
awakened in the bosom of the superior officer alluded to 
by the serjeant, but of whose humane interference in 
her favoAr she had not, amidst the horrors and tumults 
of the scene, retained the faintest recollection ; and sup- 
posing the serjeant had followed her, she turned round 
to enquire into a circumstance that at once awakened 
hop^e and gratitude, when she perceived he was gone. 
She then advanced to the door of the tent, and attempted 
to address the sentinel who paced with measured step 
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'Without it ; but rudely iftterrupting her, he poftjtedt his 
bayonet as if. to prevent her adv^icing, and told her he 
had received orders to hold no parley with a prisoner and 
a rebel. 

Imogen, who now felt herself cut off from every spe- 
cies of communication, obliged to stifle every emotion 
of anxiety, suspense, and curiosity, turned back despond- 
ing ; and measured the limits of her licde prison vhth a 
quick and uneven step that betrayed the perturbation of 
her mind, and the variety of agoni^ng reflections that 
wearied it. The uncertainty of her own fate, the still 
stronger apprehensions she entertained for that of her 
father, gave rise to a train of painful cogitations, which 
the high colouring of imagination exaggerated beyond 
^very pov^er of paJtie^t endurance. To the agony of her 
mind was added no inconsiderable degree of bodily pain.; 
and she had sufifered so much from heat and thirst that, 
totally overcome, she w^s on the point of falling to the 
earth, when she observed a small jar of fresh water lying 
near her. She eagerly seized and carried it to her parch- 
ed lips, and felt as if she inhaled a new sense of exist- 
enci^ with the refreshing draught. As she laid down the 
vessel her eye glanced on the mirror: she shuddered as 
she contepn plated the figure it reflected to her gaze. Her 
long hair loose and dishevelled hung wildly over her neck 
jand shoulders ; the ashy hue of death paled her cheek, 
who^e whiteness was rendered more conspicuous from 
the crimson drops that stained it ; while her outer gar- 
ment, tora and disfigured, but ill concealed the page's 
light garb she wore beneath it« 

Struck with horror at tier . own ghastly and singular 
appearance, she bathed her face with what water wa6 
left, disentangled her tresses and bound them round her 
head, and disencumbered herself from the torn fragments, 
of her upper garment. Revived by this .little personal 
attention, she continued with renovated sti'ength to pur- 
sue her locomotive Reflections till the darkness of night 
hung over the .camp ; then overcome with bodily fatigue 
and hodlly pain, and wearied by those conflicts of mind 
the struggles of her hopes and apprehensions, and hep 
doubts and fears, awakened, she flung herself on the 
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mattresS} and exhausted nature bowed to the $o& influ- 
ence of obliviating rest. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Yi conosco am»ke stelle 

A quei palplti d'amore 

Che svegtiate nel mio sen, 

Nonffi'mganna; sieteqtietle 

N'ho llmmagme nel corCy 

Ne sareste cosi belle ' 

Se non foste del ooio beu'. 

MZTASTASIO. 

That restoration which ever attends on the repose of 
innocence, shed it3 balm on the wounded mind, the de> 
bilitated frame, of Imogen, and united with the native 
excellence of her constitution to breathe renovadon on 
every sense, and restore that elasticity of spirits which 
with the young and sanguine suffers but a temporary 
suspension. The morning's cheery light seemed to dis- 
pel the gloomy visions of her mind, with an effect simi- 
lar to that produced by its return on the natural world ; 
and the sun, as it shone through the curtain entrance of 
the tent, kissed with its warm beam a cheek on whose 
polished surface the rose of health again faintly blushed 
its return. Her mind, restored in some degree to its 
strength of tone, busied itself in separating her i^eas from 
the confusion which amazement, recent horror, and over- 
whelming emotion, were calculated to inspire ; and hope 
reillumined its vestal flame in a bosom where Nature 
seemed determined 'Despair should ever des/iair of seiz- 
ing ; for it was a bosom organized for the reception of 
every sweet and joyous feeling, and glowing with that 
genial warmth which nourished every germ of happiness 
to maturity, and considers even the cloud of affliction a9 
the transient precursor of future bliss. 

Imogen bad scarcely risen from her pillow, when the 
sentinel who patrolled before the tent looked in upon her. 
She observed her guard had been changed during the 
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t^gtif^ and from the couatenance of tli<e soldier she be* 
liered the change would be in her favour ; or probably 
fthe was disposed to see every thing in a more grateful 
light than <the preceding evening. 

** Ah, tnf young sir knight T' exclaimed the sentinel 
as she approached him : <' why truly, if sleep were a ban« 
quet,thou hast fared rarely; for I have watched thee since 
the first cock crew, and by my holy rood thou hast slept 
it out like a prince. I warrant thee, tl^ou art ready for a 
slice of our black bread; and a pipkin of Rhenish wine 
would not long lie in thy way. Well, thou look'st a puny 
little soul, and thou shsdt share my mess^ willingly ; for 
else till the mid-day watch is relieved thy appetite mu^ 
keep eool.'^ 

Imogen, with all that ardour of hope so ea^iy awaken- 
ed in the heait of the young and unhappy, fancied she 
re£^d in the apparent courtesy of her guard a prelude to 
more mateTial services. ^' I am most grateful to thee^ 
my good fv^iend," said she, '< for thy kind offer, though I 
feel no incfination at present to availinysdf of it ; yet it 
emboldens me to consider thee as one who in oompa?* 
sionating my situation may be inclined to relieve it." 

" Thou art right,^' said the soldi^ bluhtly ; " as far as 
fdtying thee and sharing my mess witli thee goes^ I am 
thy unan." 

" -And no more ?*' demanded Imogen despondin^y. - 
<( Thou darest Jiot ask more," returned the sentinel ; 
^ for though thou art thyself a little trtutor to thy king^ 
thou darest i)ot tamper with the €delity of a sdldier who 
has the honour to serve under him, and the grace to lov^ 
him next to his heavenly commander." 

^' Imogen, who, though she severely fehthe disappoint* 
ment of 'her vague and sanguine •exiiectadons in the stem 
fidelity of her guard, yet, with the liberality of a superior 
mind, reverenced that ^^rtale by which she was a sufierer. 
^ i do not wish to corrupt thy honour," said she, *^but 
to interest thy compassion* I am: not so ignorant as to 
believe my escape iromi hence *could be practicable; nor 
probably, could it be effected, would it avail me," she ad- 
ded with a sigh. ^' Ignorant of the laws of war, I would 
^now the destiny that awaits me ; I would inquire whe- 

E 2 
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ther tlicre was a posMbMity of ncqmiifitiwg my frkpdi thmt 
I live and am a priaoner ?" 

The soldier, looking oa h»v with a count^nanee in 
which duty and compassion evidently struggled} return* 
ed : ^ I have ahtady trespassed on my orders by thus 
Ions hdcfoig parley wi^ thee. I can only tell thee tlKMft 
art m noble hands, for thou art the prisoner of the b0ron 
de MontargUJ' 

Death seemed to have hung his chillest icicles on the 
heart of Imogen, as she faintly repeated»^ The baron do 
Montargis i^' 

The sentinel returned to his station. 
. Imogen no longer walked with hurried step under the 
agitating influence of suspense. She had now every thing 
to fear, and nothing to hope. In an attitude of despon-' 
dence she seated herself on the side of her mattress : het 
coutttttiance, her whole figure, betrayed the silent torpor 
of despair ! 

Fmmhi this state of sullen inanity she was awakened bf 
a guards under the command of the serjeant she had seen 
the night before, who ordered her to arise and accompa** 
ny them. 

^ Whither ?'* isdmly demanded Imogen. 

*^ To the baron.de Montargis,** retorted the Serjeant. 

^ Oh God I '* exclaimed Imogen impulsively, and 
wringittg her hands, while tears filled her eyes, (^'tis 
impossible : I cannot, will not, go a priscmer into the 
presence of a Montargb !" 

<4Nol" returned the serjeant; << tfacsn by my l^oiy 
dame, we will assist thee. Soldiers, do your duty.'' 

^ Lead on then 1" said Imogen firmly, and disengaging 
bereelf fit>m the grasp (^ her guards. 

The fire which bad warmed the souls of her illustirioos 
anoestors, seemed suddenly to spread its flame througli 
her sinking heart ; the pure and noMe blood that filled 
her veins ftowed with quicker circulation; the tear dried 
in her indignant eye ; her soul was resolved. The last 
descendant of the house of St. Dorval, though a woman^ 
disdained to shrink from tfaq. presence of a baron de Moo* 
itargis. The timidity of her nature gave way to its:pi*ide : 
<<L^d on i'* saidshe firmly ta the .sdkUei«$. andy auntiundf* 
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«d bf heFffuaffdy wm conducted tlm«|^.a oonnilBimbki 
piart of the camp to tbe teot of tlie Imidq de Mootargis. 
The rich scarlet drapery wliich ahaded it» entrancey 
the bmnere that waved over ita smnmitt spoke the nili- 
tavy conaeqiience of ita owner. Though ^ut^gt^ it waa 
wfaiotty occapied by a crowd that waited Uie orders of the 
baroD) who had that day been appokited cobnel'of the 
king's life-guards ;, and Imogen and her guards were de* 
ti^ed for a considerable time at the entrance) while be- 
hind their robust and brawny forms Uie tiaud prisoner 
sheltered herself from'^he g^ze of the passing maldtude^ 
Tbe crowd gradually dispersed ; and, only attended by 
the serjeorit, she was ordered to advance. The baron de 
Montargis was writing at a small table : a cloak of piir« 
pie velvet, thrown back from the shoulders, discovered 
the brilliant polish of his shimng breast-plate, and fell in 
nhi and gcaoefol folds to the ground ; the dark |dumage 
of his hehnet shaded his face, and added to the height of 
a form majestically lofty, even though half recumbent ; 
wlute a young>page tottered beneath tbe weight of hia 
cuiras and sword, of which he seemed just to have dis- 
engaged himself. As the profile of Ids* figure was only 
viuble, I mogen raised her eyes to its contemplation : then 
letting th^n fall to the earth, and folding her anas, stand 
in proud and ulent expectation of the result of this ex- 
traordinary interview. No tear bedewed tbe leveriah 
blush that burnt on her cheek ; no sigh of apprehension 
cBed on her lip ; tne heroism of pride and sensibility was 
rmm wound op in the bosom of St. Donral^ daughter to 
its last strained pitch ; a word, a breath, a thought, would 
have been sufficient to destroy it. 

<< May it please you, monseignews"^ said tbe serjeant^ 
stepping up to the baron with an air meanly servile, 
^ the prisoner you condescended to express soane inte- 
rest in, has, through my mterfoience, been treated vnth 
every mack t^vrespect* and now awaits your good 
leisure/' 

The Serjeant drew back, the baran fiung down his pen^ 

turned round, and having for a moment regarded the 

f hal£<iverted form of Imogen, said to the Serjeant : <( i 

diankyoiaforryoiirnktention tomy wishea; itshiA not 
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§0 unfevMfded : but you may retire for the pt«Mnt ;. I 
would speak to this youth aleue." The Serjeant obeyed. 

^^^pMky" continued the baron, addressing Imogeny 
<< young and daring stranger, who, thus habited in the 
garb of peace, iiast braved the battle's fxencest rage^ Mi 
wooing dai^^ in its most dreadful form, didst rush be-* 
tiUFeen the suspended sword of death, and the prostrate 
form of the count de St. Dorvid." 

The baron ceased to speak ; but no daundess reply, 
conaonant to tlus heroism he alluded to, answered the 
interrogation. 

Imogen raised herdroopinghead, yet with difificvlty 
nused it ; the fire of her eye was extinguished ; on the 
snowy surface of her cheek no vagrant tint betrayed the 
vital warmth of life ; her hand pressed on her bosom 
seemed to heave with the palpitation of her heart ; hgt 
tips, the fair rivals of her bloodless cheek, quivered wflk 
a broken sigh ; and while a glance, doubtful, tender, 
languid, and retiring, beamed from beneath the shadow 
of her half-raised eye-lash, panting, faint, and-trembling,* 
she appeared like a beautiRil personifieation of Echo ^' in 
k>ve's soft sadness pining into air.'' The baron arose; 
advanced humanely towiurds his now ali<iost liftless pri'' 
aooer : his eye of fire rolled in silence over a form 
touched with no mortal interest ; his heaitt's sanguii^ 
tide rushed over his manly cheek, deserted again to his 
heart, again crimsoned his &ce) and the power of articu- 
lation at last returned to lips, that faintly, tremblingly, 
ejaculated, " Heavenly powers ! the Novice of St. Domi- 
nick." 

•* The minstrel of Provence !" inarticulately returned 
Imogen, and clung for support to the pillar against which 
she leaned. 

^' Then I am not deceived,^' said the baron, supporting 
her in his arms, and clasping her trembling band in his^ 
*^ this form is no illusion conjured by ray oft deluding 
fancy r to cheat the wishes of my heart into transient bliss; 
for oh! this hand, this precious hand, which comtnuni- 
cates in its touch a kindred throb to the wild pulsations 
of mine ; that glance, which plays upon my heart's finest 
nerves aad restored it to that soft vibratiwi Imogen's ey^ 
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first awakened; teUs mey though thus di^;Qised, though 
thus 'so unexpectedly founds that thpu art indeed tl^bt 
Imogen, who, in days precious to the dearest recollection 
of memory^ shed love's vital beam upon the kindling soul 
of the wandering visitant of Montmorell." 

A thousand hearts swelled in the bosom of Imogen) 
whose trembling form still ^depended on the encircling 
arm of the baron for support. The resentment of 
slighted love, the tender effusions of awakened passion^ 
the amazement natural to a discovery so far beyond the ^ 
limits of probability, the fondness of the mistress, the 
sensitive delicacy of the woman, the humiliating feelings 
of the prisoner, and the inborn pride of the heiress of the 
count de St. Dorval, the hereditary enemy of a Montar* 
|;is» alternately struggled in her bi*east. The baron's 
anient gaze, the too close pressure of his embrace, gave 
to pride and delicacy the sole empire over her tumultuous 
sensations. With an air firm and dignified, she with- 
drew herself from his arms ; the truant colour of her 
cheek again suffused its paleness even to the deepest 
tint of crimson; the kindling spirit of her mind reani* 
mated her languid eyes: she retreated a few steps, then 
xnodestly but without perturbation replied:— ^< It is true, 
sir, I am that person, who, when some months back you 
sought asylum in the chateau de Montmorell, under the 
Assumed character of a minstrel, held a temporary sta« y^ 
tion in the household of its lady. I am now your priX 
soner; and you are, I am told, the baron de Montargi^^ 
to whose humane interference I owe my life." \ 

The baron started: the air, the manner, the words of 
Imogen, froze the tide of pasidion that a moment before 
rolled tumultuously io his veins: he gazed on tier 
in silent wonder; a new recollection seemed to brc^ 
upon his mind; his colour changed, he advanced, drew a 
seat towards Imogen, which her weakness rendered ac« 
ceptable; then pacing the tent with hasty strides, after 
an uninterrupted pause of some minutes, he seated him- 
self near her, and, with a long-drawn sigh, exclaimed; 
*< Lady, in the sudden, the overwhelming emotions thy 
most unexp^ct^and too welcome appearance excited^ 
the past;^ the preheat} and the future, were equally ab- 
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sorbed. I beheld thee ; again beheld thee ; that raptu^ 
rous conviction filled my whole soul, and my heart was 
inaccessi))]e to every other thought : but even my impe- 
tuous feelings bow to the supremacy of thy power 5 if 
was for thee only to rouse those powerful emotions^ 
which but a moment back bewildered my senses in the 
trance of rapture ; it is for thee t)nly to subdue them. 
We have indeed both changed cliaracters since we last 
met: I left thee, lady, the gentle Novice of St. Dominick, 
the fair representative of cloistral purity untinctured with 
cloistral gldbm: timidly gay", and bashftilly wise, thy 
genius, like the purest ore immersed in debased cbrys- 
taline, shone through the gloom of thy rigid destiny ; 
while thy modest nature . shrunk from betraying those 
intellectual perfections, which concealtfd theif splendour 
beneath the retiring graces of woman's witching soft- 
ness. I found thee (yes, lady, that air of cold reserve 
assists my truant recollection) — i found thee amidst the 
tutnult and carnage of a field of battle, foremost in the 
career of danger, opposing that delicate form whh Ama- 
to>man boldnessto the fury of the fight, and, with arms 
formed in the symmetry of love's softest mould, shielding 
the prostrate coimt de St. Dorval from instant death, atwl 
saving his* life even at the risk of thine own!" 

« And did I save it ?" eagerly demanded the weeping 

'mogen ; whose feelings, worked up to the last excess 

^f emotion, needed but the sound of her father*s name 

•vW^oUy to overpower them : " and has the count dc St» 

[orval preserved his liberty with his life ?** 

" He received both, lady, from me,*' replied the baron 
haughtily, but with uncontrolled emotion. 

KThen for that one act," said Imogen, throwing her- 
srfT^at his feet, and bathing his hands with her tears, 
*may heaven shower its choicest blessings on yoi^! In 
fiaving his life ,you have not saved his only; in securing 
his liberty you have restored me to mine.** 
• The baron was overpowered: almost ready to sink be- 
side Imogen, he with difRculty raised her ; and -snatch- 
ing his hand from the soft grasp of hers, " Go!** said 
he, « too dangerous even in that sensibifity another ex- 
cites. I lack not thy 'gratitude, nor hk for whose sake 
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<inly it flows ; naf , I deserve it not. Fate placed a noble 
triumph in my hands, nor did I suffer it to escape. My 
2>ouse's deadliest foe, the cpunt de St. Dorval, lay at my 
mercy ; and thinkest thou if^ith this no commop enemy 
I would have played a common part ? No ; I rescued 
him from the power of those yf'ifh whom he vainly strug- 
gled for life, placed him on my own horse, gave him m 
care to his squire who supported him in his arms, nor 
even deigned to tell him it was thus a Montargis tri* 
umphed over his enemies ! It was thus I revenged my- 
self on the man whom it was my inheritance to hate, who 
tore from my father's heart his blooming bride even at 
the altar's step, whom from my cradle I have been taught 
as a rebel to oppose, as a bigot to detest, as an enemy to 
despise !" 

<^ No, my lord," interrupted Imogen indignantly, 
^ you do not hate, you cannot despise, the count de St 
Dorval ; thpit sympathy which* exists between the virtuous 
of every rank, of every persuasion, forbids it. It is the 
narrow suggestions of early-imbibed prejudices that veil 
your better reason, and make you behold errors in the 
character of your enemy which exist but in the distem- 
pered bias of your own imagination. All noble as is the 
count de St. Dorval, he is still less illustrious by his biith 
than by his virtues; even his errors are respectable^ 
since they flow from a mistaken sense of right: his poli- 
tical and religious sentiments, which subject him to the 
odium of rebellion and bigotry, are the principles of his 
* inheritance, not of his conviction ; and the loyalty and 
toleration of the baron de Montargis are probably but 
offsprings of the same growth. It is the motive, and not 
the act, by which we are to be judged ; and while the heart 
remains untainted, the aberrations of the mind are rather 
to be pitied than condemned." 

The emotions which betrayed themselves in the coun- 
tenance of the baron, as he listened to his prisoner, 
"spoke an agitation of mind that baffled expression; then, 
wliile with impassioned admiration he gazed on her 
countenance, over which a kindling animation gradually 
diffused its fire as she spoke, he exclaimed : << Enviable 
St. Dorval! to be defended by such arms as those, to be 
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vin^cated by such lips ! Oh ! to what spell of magic dost 
thou owe thy power over the heart of her who has bursi 
the strict barrier of female delicacy, and in unaeeming 
habit foHowed thee even amidst the battle's wildest fury; 
who has overcome her sex's softness, and braved that 
death she feared for thee alone ; and who now, even In 
the power of thy foe, boldly vindicates thy errors, and 
with love's true sophistry converts thy very failings into 
virtues ? Yes> thou shalt owe me a second life, more pre- 
cious than the first : thy mistress, thy imprudent tender 
mistress, shall be restored to thee. Haply thy claims 
are prior to those my heart once made, and hers, oh 
sweet deception ! appeared to sanction." 

Tears of wounded pride, of shame, of insulted mo- 
desty, stole o'er the deep-tinted cheek of the prisoner ; 
and, hurried away by the violence of 4ier indignant emo- 
tion, she faintly replied : << Had I a thousand lives, they 
were too few to sacrifice for the preservation of count de 
St. Dorval, for he is— my father." 

" Your father!" repeated the baron in the hurried ac- 
cents of amazement: "Gracious God! Imogen the 
daughter of St Dorval ! Oh, Imogen ! extraordinary 
and mysterious being! who in every situation, under 
every varying aspect, still bearest about thee that light 
of superiority which encompasses thee like a glory ; who 
still awakenest interest and excitest amazement, speak } 
by that beam of truth that shines in the candour of thine 
eye, and mingles with the persuasive graces of thy lip, 
I conjure thee say who and what art thou ? why comest' 
thou here I why wearest thou this disguise ? why ,art 
thou, erewhile the timid Novice of St. Dominick, wast- 
ing thy sweetness amidst the gloom of cloistral privacy, 
and now the daughter of the count de St. Dorval, the he- 
roine of an army ? Oh ! why must the eager heart wait 
upon the pleasure of cold detail to satisfy its longings ? 
why does it not possess the intuitive power of pierc- 
ing the veil of mystery which enshrouds the fate of its 
object? why in the eloquent eyes of Imogen cannot 
Montargis read all his soul languishes to know, but which 
the wounded, the offended delicacy of St. Dorval's daugh- 
ter may indignantly refuse to his entreaties ?" 
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^ Then you are," said Imogen in a tremulous voice, 
recollecting her father's last command, ^ the son of the 
liaron de Montargis V* 

** I am the son of him who was the baron de Montar- 
gis, who is by the king's royal pleasure the duke de 
BeauTilliers. Yet, oh my sweet enemy ! forget that I am 
so ; still behold at your feet the humble minstrel of Pro- 
vence, as when in those stolen and delicious hours of 
tran^ent bliss he breathed upon this ^r hand the secret 
sigh of his soul ; still behold me with those partial eyes, 
whose thrilling glances sunk deep to my heart, and waked 
its every pulse to transport's liveliest throb." 

The warm tide of reviving tendei'ness rushed o'er the 
kindling soul of Imogen. She beheld at her feet the 
object of that romantic faithful passion whose treasured 
idea, twined round every finer fibre of her heart, had long 
been the source of all her joy« the dream of her rest, the 
subject of her waking thought ; whom again to behold 
under many a deceptive plea, hope had lured her from 
the secluuon of her youth ; whom now beholding, ap- 
peared to her enamoured eye adorned with all those great 
and noble graces the humility of his former disruise had 
concealed from her view : a youthfbl and illustrious war- 
rior, in whose eye the flame of valour beamed, on whbsa 
Up the fire ol genius and passion breathed. The haugh- 
tiness which dignified her manners was fled, the spirit 
which animated her countenance was extinct ; the deep 
scarlet flush with which pride, wounded and indignant, 
coloured her cheek, faded to the rosy suffusion of ten- 
derness chastened by modesty. Soft was the languor of 
her eye, and a thousand timid, tender, bashful graces in- 
sinuated themselves into her air, her attitude, her voice, 
as she requested the baron to rise. The smile which ac- 
companied the request was omnipotent. 

The baron obeyed, and, encouraged by its sweetness^} 
repeated his petition, nor petitioned in vain. Imogen» 
anxious to relate, as he was to hear, every thing that 
could remove the fidntest susj^ion inimical to the deli- 
cacy of her character, the refinement of her feelings, or 
the propriety of her conduct, entered with brief simplici- 
ty into the recent particulars of her life. A rosy conftf- 
Vol. II F 
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910D1 a^blusbiog earnestness, veiled at first those graces 
of recit^OQ with which nature had eminently endowe<k 
her ; but as these soft effusions of bashfulness gradually 
vanished to the iocreasing interest of her story, as she 
related the interview with her father, touched on the cir- 
cumstances of his life, and dwelled on that affecting mo- 
ment which restored her to a parent, the pathos, the 
energy of her natural and feeling eloquence, rose with 
the' importance of her subject ; while an unconscious 
^gbjt a transient blush, a starting tear, betrayed the prb<* 
found emotion of her sensible heart, and gave a higher 
finish to her detail thsui even the most brilliant figures of 
rhetoric could have bestowed. In slightly referring to 
the history of her father's life, she was unavoidably obliged 
to touch on the enmity which had so long subsisted be-* 
tween the houses of Montargis and de St. Dorval ; yet 
she did it with a delicacy, an emotion, that evinced the 
deep regret it inspired in a heart, which now more thao 
ever lamented the dreadful effecta of political and r^tu 
gious dissension. 

While she spoke, the baron hung over her enamour'* 
ed ; when she ceased, his eager eye still dwelled on the 
charms of her expressive countenance, his eager atten^ 
tion still hung upon the melody of her accents : he had 
given her sigh for sigh and tear for tear, an^ the silence 
irhich succeeded to her relation, was the eloquence of a 
aoul too much agitated by contending passions to commit 
the expression of its feelings to the inadequate power of 
language. 

Wlule still he ^zed in silent emotbn on the interest* 
ing daughter of ms enemy, her cheek grew pale, her 
head drooped, her eye became dim, her lips quivered ;- 
the trembling and extended arms of the baron prevented 
her falling to the eaitb. The extreme fatigue she had 
imdergfome, the anxiety and violent perturbation which 
had agitated her mind, the pain of her slight wound, which 
Bowl^ed afresh, together with havingtastedonlyadraught 
t>f water for more than thirty hours, and being wholly exr 
hausted by the late extraordit^ry occurrence and the long 
narrative she had entered Qn,oecasioned a weakness which 
aba had felt stealing over her frame^and yainly endei^vour* 
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•cd to conquer. An exclamation of horror and amaaement 
burst from the lips of the baron as the bandage which 
bound her arm gave way, and the blood flowed copiously 
from the ill-dressed scar. Imogen, though fainty was not 
insensible ; she endeavoured to assure him the wound was 
but slight. The baron tore off his scarf, bound it round 
her aim, and placed her on a couch ; then administering 
some drops that lay on the table, and which seemed to 
revive his languid captive, he iiished out of the tent. 
In a few minutes he returned, accompanied by the 

.surgeon, who the night before had deemed the wooiid of 
the humble prisoner too inconsequent for his attetition. 
The wliole nomenclature oT the materia tntdica was now 
ransacked for technical terms to express its nature and 

-magnitude ; fawning obsequiousness lurked in every line 
of his coimtenance, and even his habitual and profession- 
al formality gave way to the impetuous and anxious im- 
patience of the baron. As it was necessary the arm of 
the patient should be stripped, the baron retired ; and 
while the surgeon examined and dressed the wound he 

- threw out some hints, in the most respectful manner, that 
from the violent anxiety testified by the baron de Mon- 
targis, his patient must be of high rank, and constantly 
addressed her by the title of madame. Meanwhile two 
women of decent appearance entered the tent ; the one 
held a bundle of female clothes, the other assisted the 
surgeon, who retired with a thousand apologies forliav- 
ing mistaken his noble patient for a prisoner of no conse- 
quence the preceding night in the hospital-tent ; while 
Imogen, as much disgusted with his time-serving mean* 
ncss as she had been with his inhumanity, was equally 
glad to see him depart and to find herself once more in 
female society. 

Her woman's heart rejoiced in this restoradon to an 
intercourse with her own sex, even of an inferior species ; 
and in their countenances she thought she read those ge- 
neric signs of the female character, softness and humani- 
ty, which perhaps only existed in the comparison she 
drew between their countenances and those of the warrior 
tribe by whom she had been lately surrounded. They 
civilly informed Imogen they had been sent to wait on 
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her by his excellency the baron de Montargis ; and con- 
ducted her to the interior apartment of the tent, which 
by its furniture seemed appropriated to repose. Here 
they spread out the little wardrobe : it was the simple 
garb of a French paysanne. Imogen, delighted by this 
delicate mark of attention in hei' amiable conqueror, ex« 
claimed : « This is an indulgence indeed !" and eagerly 
began to disencumber herself of her masculine attire, in 
which she had suffered some of modesty's most painful 
throes '; while her delicacy triumphed that she had di- 
vested herself of the minstrel robe which she had so long 
cherished as a precious relic, and which might have in.- 
timated some fond truths to its former owner, more fiat- 
tenng to his vanity than to her pride. 

" Yts, lady," said the woman, in answer to her excla- 
mationi << you must doubtless be happy to fling off your 
doublet and hose, as I once was when I followed my hus- 
band to the siege of Rouen in soldier's garb^ for all the 
women were forbid the camp ; and beshrew me, you are 
in luck to get even such a dress as this, for we soldiers' 
wives generally pack up our whole wardrobes in oiir hus- 
bands' knapsacks. My good man," she continued, as- 
sisting Imogen in the duties of the toilet, " when he was 
laA scouring the country, took this habit from a simple 
hind, who swoiie by the saints it was a wedding garb for 
his lady mistress. Our lady pardon my husband ! say I; 
but then he swore that the hind looked like a papist and 
a Leaguer, and so he took three marks from him into the 
bargain." 

Habited in a boddice and skirt of coarse texture but 
snowy hue, her luxuriant hair fastened up to the back of 
' her head with a silken band of dark-green, and plajring 
over her temples in negligent disorder, ImoR:en contem- 
plated the form the mirror reflected with a satisfaction that 
flushed her cheek, while a sly thought of ^^self-afifiroving 
beauty^' stole on her gaze. The women, for whose at- 
tentions she was gratefully thankful, retired ; and she re«- 
turned to the apartment she had before occupied, where 
she found a page in waiting, and a collation spread with 
faii7 elegance. Notwithstanding her long-enforced ab- 
stinence, she ate sparingly : the strong and still turbulent 
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emotions of her heart << subdued ail feeling else save what 
beat there ;" and while her mind had <* food for medita* 
tion" even to excess, she seemed almost unconscious of 
the want of grosser nourishment : yet the little she did 
eat refreshed and revl ^d her ; and, having dismissed the 
page, she withdrew fiom the table, fell prostrate to the 
earth, andj in the attitude of pious humility, raised a heart 
still humbler in gratitude to the Author of all good, to 
whose providential care she owed the preservation of her 
father's life and liberty, her own present safety, and that 
flow of happiness which now succeeded to the load of 
anxiety and misery she had lately sustained. 

' Imogen had scarcely risen from her knees, and ^ the 
beauty qfho&Tiess** still shed its seraph expression on her 
countenance, when the baron entered. The nyraph-likc 
simplicity of her attire, presented to his admiring eye 
such a form as poetical fancy attaches to the idea of Ar-^ 
cadian beauty. 

*« How much, my lord," said Imogen, " do I owe you 
for an attention so delicate, so grateful ? " casting her 
eyes over the dress his kii^dness had provided her, then 
modestly raised their grateful glances to his. 

The baron took her hand, and,^ seating himself beside 
her, said : "You mistake, lady ; to me you owe nothing; 
I can only claim the merit of construing your blushes in- 
to their literal sense : they are ever the eloquence, the 
rhetoric, which modesty deigns only to use ; and the 
glow which delicate shame suffuses over the cheek of 
lovely woman is the sacred sign of v€8tal nurity, which 
no man, deserving the name, will dare to violate. Trust 
rat, sweet lady, I am most pleased that our rude camp 
could afford thee even this garb, though more suited to 
the chaste simplicity of thy taste than to the lustre of thv 
rank : but nature has stampt her letters patent of nobili- 
ty on thy soul, and in the'elevation of those sentiments, 
which gives to thy air and countenance their noblest exf 
pression ; nor could the shining diadem nor efmined robe 
of peerage add a greater splendour to the form which the 
divine light of virtue and the heaven-stolen l)eam of ge- 
nius irradiates ! No, to the eye of Montargis, the lady 
de St. Dervftlis not more dignified, mone iUUstrious^ thaa 

F 2 
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the meek and huo^k Novice of St. Dominick." Then^ 
in a tone more tenderly familiar, he added : ^ Oh I at the * 
sound of U)at name^ memory like lightning shoots athwart ' 
each interval of bliss, and my raptured senses doubt their 
fidelity as I gaze on the form of her whom once ti^ have 
known is never to forget 1'* • 

<< Never to forget l'^ repeated Imogen, with a smiie 
half-reproachful: »Oh, my lord! had not this strange 
adventure awakened recollection, memory had soon re-* 
fligned the last fading remembrance of the Novice of St. 
Dorainick. Whatever the wayward <ksdny which led- 
you to seek an asylum, in humUe guise, within the 
chateau de Montmorell, whether the romantic s^rit of 
adventure or the wild vicissitude of war, unvanquished 
by that destiny, you ever rendered it subservient to the 
purposes of the moment : you stooped to assimilate your- 
. self to those you might have awed into conscious infe- 
riority ; and your mind, like gold, which dissolving in 
baser metid blends itself with each minuter pardcle, yet 
still retains its own pure quality unalloyed, ductile but 
undegraded, betrayed itself well versed in the world's 
subtilizing school. Cheating time where you could not 
enjoy it, o'er the dreary path . of solitude and unvaried 
sequestration, 5^ou scattered those flowers of dalliance 
which faded as they fell. Such, my lord, were your 
passing courtesies considered : sweet, perhaps, but. not 
permanent; grateful, but transient." 

The « eloquent blood" of Imogen ever betrayed the 
emotion which dictated the sentiment of her eloquent 
lips: the oblique reference to those tender professions 
of the baron, which his after-neglect had proved to be 
fleeting as the sighs which haid stolen amidst their 
<< honied words," rosed the cheek of Imogen with " the 
virgin crimson of modesty" and the deeper flush of 
pride; while the faint smile which hung upon the pen- 
sive softnessr of the baron's ardent gaze, seemed to owe . 
its existence to that pleasure awietkened by a reproach^ 
which a tender, but vpounded interest only could have 
excited. • 

« Yes," said he, " if I am to be arraigned on the alle- 
gation of appearances, I must !ndeed ^eem.what you 
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infer I aiHf the mere vrorhUiDg, whose he«rt seeking only 
temporary gratificatioDy like the inconstant surface of a 
mirror, receives every impression but retains none. Yet 
since you have hcmoured me in the £dnt recollection of 
those vows which breathed the passicm of a soul devotedi 
with all its energies, to adore thee, and re^tered in the 
&Ge of heaven upon the hand of her whose pufity is 
heaven's type, deem me not, sweet saint, in love a truant : 
but trust me, that, as the rose's essence precedes and e'en 
survives its own identical and fiadr existence, so,' ere I 
beheld thee, I nourished in my bosom's core a germ of 
love for thee reserved to ripen to perfection ; and if it 
drocq>ed beneath the chill of absence most enforced, be« 
Ueve me that again at sight of thee it blooms, and sheds a 
fresher odour, than wh^i first thy genial influence flush- 
ed on its primy nature. And now, while, in return for 
thy. sweetly interesting and candid detdl, I pour the 
boundless confideDce of a soldier's honest ana unprac- 
tised heart into thine, wilt thou, &ir maid, in phy to that 
heart's weakness, still suffer me to consider my lovely 
auditress in the light in which I first beheld her, the 
meek Novice of St. Dominick, not the overawing and 
illustrious lady de St. Dorval? Oh Imogen! the recol- 
lection of the former character will ever awaken the 
nerve where bliss is bred, while the latter-*-God of 
heaven I the daughter of St. Dorval !— Oh fortune ! why 
art thou still of love the unvanquishable enemy ? and thou, 
oh love 1 why dost thou twine around the heart those ties 
which breaking break it, yet twine them only for the 
finger of destiny to sever? But away with reflection! 
this hour shall be the commemorating^ sera of Ibve's 
sweet birth ; the expanded wing of joy shall soaif in tri- 
umph, and guard the heart from care's intrusive gloom; 
and the sad realities of a fatal conviction shall lie siib^ 
dued by the rosy influence of sweet illusbn ; fancy's fairy 
spell shall convert this warlike sheher into tlib dearly- 
remembered gallery of Montmorell, and the dignity of a 
peeress of France into the soul-dissolving softness of the 
tender pitying IifVogen ; who hung, not unmoved, upoa 
the minstrel's last<^breathed vow, and who^e^eyes dropped 
precious dew the jeakmsy of love would havewtested 
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from compatskm, but that ito^imiipenMe fean forbade 
the temerity of the golden hope." 

Then,«fter a pause, the baron, casting down hia eyes 
with that air of modeaty which, seemed to reprehend the 
.necessity which obliged him to become the hero of his 
own taie, continued : ** He who is bom the favourite of 
fortune, who lisps hia first accent in the bosom of inde- 
pendence, and is endowed with the command over others 
before he has been taught the necessity of obtaihingit 
over himself, enters life on its most level path, and can- 
not be supposed to meet with those inctdents^with wfaidi 
the vicissitudes of a less smiling destiny abound; which 
give interest to detail, render egotism venial, and furnish 
the historian with his most attractive facts, the poet with 
his brightest images. Rank and fortune were my birth- 
right. I was born to that which is the aim and object 
of mankind to obtain ; for which every energy of the soul, 
every faculty of the mind, rushes into exertion : I i^s 
bom to it; and those faculties, those energies, which 
might have enabled me to have acquired them, lay dor- 
mant, in the want of that necessity which is the primary 
stimulus of all human action. When consciousness first 
awakened in my infant mind, it found me reposing oh 
the bosom of beauty : my eyes, from their first discrimi^ 
nating glance, dwelt on the loveliness and harmony of 
nature in the fairest epitome of her worki^ womran I 
Nourished on her smiles, overwhelmed by her caresses, 
sporting in her arms, catching my lisping accents from 
her lip of love, my soul received its first impression from 
the purity, the sublimity, of hers ; and what it still pos- 
sesses of good is but the lingering trace of that sweet 
indelible impression. Julia de Ribemont resided in my 
grandfather's family during ray mother's life. The long- 
declining health of that mother gave me constantly to ' 
the arms nf her beautiful friend ; who, on my parent's 
death, «.'3pted me the child of her affection, while my 
fiither returned the kindness even by making her the 
idol of his own. But,—** 

« The baron paused: bis brow inserftibly lost its mikt 
expansion, and contracted its shade over his darkening 
•yes; and, after a moment's struggle, he resumed; 
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'( But my father was deprived of this object of hk 
hpms^e, and I lost my amiable mother : she was des- 
tined to boast a more illustrious title, to become the 
mother of Imc^en. I Was but &ve years of age when I 
participated in my father's still lamented loss ; and me- 
mory goes no further than the thrilling recollection of 
the feelings the insinuating Julia awakened in my young 
heart : the tears, the lamentations, with which I pursued 
her flight ; or the hatred I conceived against him, who I 
was soon taught to know had torn her from me. Oh, 
you, to ..iKhom. the education, the forming cf youthful 
min^s is consigned, tremble at the great, the^lemn 
chai^ge you undertake! 'Tis you who fix that radical 
impression from whence those innumerable bi*anches 
emerge, whose closely-knit associations become the effi- 
cient source of all their virtues, of all their vices. If you 
would participate in the reward of the former, for the 
latter you are wholly accountable. The stream of time 
flows in vain over those traces stampt on the youthful 
Heart, interwoven with its flexible fibres ; its loft oblivl- 
ating tide does but ameliorate, but cannot deface. In 
riper years, when my father spoke of the hereditary 
£puds of the houses de Montargis and de St. Dorval, he 
would add, ^ And 'twas this man who robbed me of my 
bride, who deprived thy infant and motherless years of 
t;hat tnild guardian spirit which hovered around thee with 
more than a mother's tenderness*' Oh i that recollec- 
tion thus revived breathed a deathless spirit on the spark 
of discord illumined in my youthful heart." 

^' A deathless spirit I" instinctively repeated Imogen : 
•^^ oh, not a deathless spirit ;" looking with a mild and 
deprecaUng glance in the face of the baron. 

The blush which fiitted over the cheek of the baron, 
drew its source from the delicacy he felt he had violated. 
Avoiding the soft but earnest looks of Imogen, he re- 
plied : ^ I speak, lady, under the influence of my then 
existing feelings, which at thfit period stole their predo- 
minant hue from the colour of their opinions by whom 
I was surrounded. But to be brief. The acdvity of my 
father's mind, his long initiadon in all the pro&undest 
mysteries of polidcs, carried him to Paris ; and holding 
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two hig^ stations at courts successively under the two 
brothers, Charles the Ninth and Henry the Third, he 
aeldom visTted his provincial estates, but left me to be 
educated at the chateau de Montargis, and to win back 
that popularity his loQg absence might eventually forfeit. 
Placed under the care of a rigid disciple of Luther, and 
who had been in his youth the friend of that extraordi- 
nary reformer, the harshness of my preceptor's mind 
communicated its chill severity to his taste ; and the stu- 
dies selected for my pursuit were as dissonant to the 
l&ative tofte-^i^yiuindv^is^ the disposition .jand senti- 
ments^of my tutor to the feelings of my heart, or the gay 
hilarity of my temper. He had borne a conspicuous 
part in those violent controversial stniggles which so long 
tore and disgraced the christian church ; and his success 
had awakened in his mind an ardent passion for subtle 
argumentation, a love for whatever was difficult to be un- 
dcn*stood, and an ambition to be supposed capable of com-^ 
prehending what was in itself unintelligible, which in- 
duced him to confine my studies to those works he him- 
self approved, the subtleties of Aristotle's philosophy, 
or the uninteresting and gladiatorial disputes of modern 
theologists. The play which such works gave to boyish 
ingenuity at first fascinated my attention, and I became 
as bi^^oted and pedantic as my tutor could desire; but as 
the light of reason diffused its influence o'er my facul- 
ties, as the latent perceptions of taste awakened into re- 
finement, as passion's genial glow shed its infiuence o'ei^ 
my heart and senses, I turned revoltingly from the crude 
regimen prescribed to my eager mind. A sentiment 
will be easier converted into its opposite, than mode- 
rated or restrained into an intermediate degree between 
the great extremes ; and disgust soon pursued the recol- 
lection of those studies which I had oiice engaged in with 
avidity. The authors of the Augustan day, the elegant 
poets of modem Italy, succeeded to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, the theology of Melancthon. I studied the 
musical systems of Gui d'Arezzo, Jean de Muria, and 
the more famed theorists of a later day. The works of 
th9 celebrated troubadours, Pieri^ Bidal and Amaud de 
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Varvadlf* fell into my hands. I studied the Provien^a] 
dialect, and recollectejd I mhaled that air which was once 
8u[fposed to breathe inspiration. The streams oi my 
native Durance assumed a new and classic interest, and 
I wandered in poetic transport along the banks of that 
delicious river, o'er whose swelling waves the s|Mrit of 
genius had so often floated. I envied those high-priests 
of gallantry who still awakened the deetiying embers of 
the illustrious orderof troubadours inThoulouse, and stsQ 
pre^ded o'er the laws of love, of poesy, and song. I 
even determined to emukte their talents, and to become 
a candidate for the golden violet instituted by the accom- 
plished Clemence d'Isaure, countess of Thoulouse, as 
the reward of poetical merit. I hastened to Thoulouse 
in the habit of a niiflstvel, and sung those verses to the 
harp virhich' were the first effusions of my rustic muse. 
My youth and rank shed an extraneous merit on my lays 
they intiinsically did not possess : the golden violet was 
adjudged me; and gratified ambiuon flushed her tri- 
umphs in my young aspiring heart. I was then scarcely 
uxteen, and the errors of youth, in a literary sense, ge- 
nerally find that toleration which, in a moral one, is so 
seldom allowed them. My indulgent father participated 
in my success^ and though then at Paris, suffered me to 
remain at Thoulouse, to perfect myself in the elegant 
and useful exefcises of the sword and horsemanship, 
until weariness or satiety should cancel the immunity. 

<* It was at this period I formed a friendship with a 
young Englishman of rank, Robert Sidney,t the second 
son of sir Henry Sidney, brother to the immortal sir 
Philip, and nephew to the favourite of Elizabeth, the 
celebrated earl of Leicester; who was then at Thoulouse, 
on his return from Italy by France to England, under the 
care of his intelligent tutor, Mr. Savii1,| and accompa- 
nied by another young Englishman of fortane, Mr. Ne- 

* See a history of the Troubadours, by M. de St. Palaie, finish- 
ed fay the abb^ Millot. 



t ^terwards farl of Leicester. 

f See sir Philip Sidney's Letter to hts brother Robert. 
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▼ill. Fascinated by the matmers, the talents, the soiid 
and useful information, which distinguished thb little 
group of foreigners from the frivolous visitants whkh 
Italy so frequently sent us, and the volatile and unsteady, 
though sanguine, characters of the young Provencals, 
i clung to these amiable strangers, and so far insinuated 
myself into their favour, as to induce them to accom- 
pany me back to Montargis, where they became my 
guests for some weeks.^ 

« .Under the guiding precepts, with the shining exam- 
ple of his illustrious brother, to light him on his wayi 
the younger Sidney had travelled over the greater part 
of Europe, and was now returning to Englaod, rich i» 
the spoils of his accurate observation on men and man- 
ners : and when he dwelt with ^imation on the scenes 
through which he had passed, the characters ho had 
mingled with, or the adventures he had encountered, I 
shrunk back upon myself in conscious inferiority, and 
secretly reprobated the fond apprehensions of my &ther, 
which had confined me so long within the safe limits of a 
domestic circle. But when my new friend spoke of his 
illustrious, his all-accomplished brother, who was by 
many years his elder; when I learnt that sir Philip Sid- 
ney, when little more than my age, had travelled through 
Europe, commanding attention from every ear, respect 
from every mind, affection from every heart; that the 
proud Austrian viceroy of the Netherlands treated him 
with more public honours than the ambassadors of sove- 
reigns; and though a stranger, without title, power, or 
any of those alluring bsdts to popularity, he had been in 
election for the crown of Poland, a circumstance more 
glorious than if the diadem of a world had encircled his 
brow by inheritance ; my bosom glowed, my heart beat, 
I felt as did Cssar when he read of the juvenile feats of 
Alexander. I accompanied my English friends to Paris: 
I threw myself at my father's feet; conjured him no 
longer to suffer his son, his only son, to waste the pre- 
cious years of youth in inglorious indolence ; but to /per- 
mit me to visit that country which claimed sir Philip 
Sidney as her son, which then boasted of a Raleigh, an 
Essex, a Bacon, a Shakspeare I My entreaties were ser 
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"cottded by the presung instances of my new friends, and 
» polite invitation from sir Henry Sidney : my father's 
tenderness yielded to those combmed solicitation!^ and I 
was suffered to accompany those amiable IBnglishmen'to 
their native country. I was received at Baynard castle 
with the cordial welcome which distinguishes the old 
English hospitality from that of the continent, not only 
by wr Henry, who had just returned from his third ex- 
pedition to Ireland as lord-deputy, but by the lady Mary 
Sidney, a daughter of the illustrious house o! North- 
urmberland, and by their incomparable son, on whom 
nature, fame, and fortune, seemed to vie in showering 
the choicest favours. As learned in the schools as gallant 
in the field, as elegantly refined at the levee as unaffect- 
edly endearing in his domestic circle, hyperbole itself 
must fail in. the attempt to' do justice to his illustrious 
character. Although his own poetic genius was sufficient 
to command immortality ; the Maecenas of his day, he 
had the true greatness of mind to encourage merit in 
others wherever he found it, unbiass^ by the narrow 
views of policy or ostentation. It was at his house I be* 
came acquainted with the celebrated Edmund Spenser ; 
his friend John Chalkhill, the pastoral poet; Mr. Fair- 
fax, the elegant translator of Tasso, and William Shak- 
speare, the . first dramatic poet of this or perhaps any 
other age. There too I became known to sir Philip's 
friend and relative, the all-accomplished Grevill lord 
Brooke, who united so much solid learning to all the 
attractive blandishments of poetical genius ; sir Walter 
Raleigh, of whose universal capacity it has been said, he 
Was bom only for what he undertook ; the witty sir John 
Harrington, who has flung over the splendid images of 
Ariosto the graces of English drapery ; and the earl of 
Essex, the hero of his nation, the idol of his* sovereign's 
heart, and undoubtedlyvOne oi the most elegant writers 
of the day. 

« Among those bright Pleiades, a countryman of my 
own shone a' star of no. inferior magnitude; but his lu9> 
tre was rather the reflection of superior virtue than 6upe<- 
Tior tdents. The chevalier de SorviUe was then a visitor 
at Baynard castle : he had many years be^e formed « 
Vol. U. G 
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connection with sir Philip, when the latter was on la» 
travels; he had met him at Paris during the fatal eve of 
St. Bartholomew. Of different persuasions, they had 
been^equally active in the cause of humanity, when the 
higotry of mistaken religion aimed a vital blow at her 
lieart ; till the benevolent temerity of the chevalier ren- 
dered him incapable of further exertion, and the perils 
which surrounded him obliged the young Englishman to 
seek personal safety in the house of the then Enghsh 
ambassador, the celebrated sir Francis Walsingham. 
. " As the friend and relative of the count de St. Doryal, 
I met the cordial advances of the amiable de Sorville 
with coldness and reluctance. His superior mind smiled 
compassionately on the prejudice of my boyish unformed 
character, and to his persevering kindness I now owe 
the proudest boast of my life, that of being his friend. 

« The visit of this virtuous man to England was not 
merely a visit of friendship or curiosity : his mind still 
pointing with invariable impulse to the magnetic attrac- 
tion of benevolence, he had come to England in the hope 
of ameliorating tlie fate of the Hugonot emigrants, whom 
the cruelty of Philip II had expatriated from the Nether- 
lands, by his interest with the British minister thnnigh 
the medium of the Sidney family. He had also then 
formed a resolution of visiting roost of the jails in Eu- 
rope, whose wretched inhabitants have since experience 
the generosity of his nature, (to which his open purse 
was ever inadequate) and the effects of his medical skil^ 
which his study of physic had rendered eminent. 

« Need! add that, in such society, every moment was 
. more precioiis that an age of common-place existence^ 
that every better faculty of my young and ardent mind 
was roused into exertion; and that spirit of emulationt 
breathing o'er those embers of nature's fire, which the 
lulling powers of a flattering fortune had suffered almost 
to become extinct, animated my wishes to become aU 
that I most admired in those whose illustriAis characters 
made me feel the inconsequence of rank and riches, 
unaccompanied by virtue, talents, or genius? My father 
allowed me a brilliant establishment; and at my owa 
desire, my preceptors were English. While with the 
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^rouiiger Sidney I pursued the liberal studies marked out 
Ibr him by his att-intelligent brother, or practised those 
manly and fashionaUe exercises in which the young 
English nobility excel, sir Philip Sidney was appointed 
gO¥emor of Flushing by Elizabeth. His departure shed 
a gloom, not only over his family, but his country, that 
seemed prophetic: for, after having signalized himself 
in a manner so heroical as awakened even the admiration 
of his enemies, at the battle of Zutphen, where his third 
horse was killed under him, he received a mortal wound) 
of which he languished twenty-five 'days, and died in 
the flower of his age, the meridian of his glory. 

^ After a residence in England of nearly two years,-— 
a residence prolonged by my father's wishes, as France 
was at that period the scene of general warfare and civil 
discord, — I retuYned to Paris in 1589, anxious to follow 
in the track of heroism marked out by the illustrioUB 
Henry of Navarre, but tied by my &mily interest to the 
house of Valois. On the side of the king of Navarre I 
dared not draw my sword; against him I would not. 
Almost personally attached to this amiable monarch, 
worshipping the heroic virtues of his character, convinced 
of the justice of his claims, and compassionating those 
^juries which the power and hatred of Cathenne had 
so long heaped on him, I had no alternative but to be 
an inactive spectator of his unremitted sufferings pot 
to fly in the face of my fether and my king, and join 
the standard of the persecuted, but ever magnanimous 
Henry. 

^ It was not till the two kings embraced on the plain 
of Tours, that I had the happiness of judging from ac- 
tual observation, of the illustrious virtues of that cha- 
racter, which even the exaggerater Fame had but feintly 
blazoned. Shortly after Henry III was murdered ; and 
toy father was among the first of the nobility who ac- 
knowledged Henry IV, as the lawful sovereign of France^ 
and attached themselves to his service. Humbly fol- 
lowing in that luminous path o'er which^ the splendid 
iM^hievetnents of the king shed their glorious rays, from 
that moment I have revolved round the monarch as a 
cynosure of valour, by whose beams I might hope to 
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shine with reflected light. I have fought beneath hh 
eyet in all those engagements which the obstinacy of 
fJEurtion has multiplied almost beyond calculation: and 
that 1 have been publicly distinguished by his unmerited 
notice^ is a circumstance less grateful to mj feelings and 
my hearty than that I have been honoured by his private 
attention and personal regard. But while I thus wearf 
your patience, my indulgent auditress, by a tale so di- 
vested of interest, let me hasten to that period whose 
golden aspect shines resplendent o'er the subject hours 
of time, and lives eternal in the records of the heart ; 
that sweet period in which I felt a new sense of existence 
steal o'er my awakening senses, in which I first beheld 
Imogen of Montmorell. 

(< A love of arms has been the unalienable inheritance 
of a Montargis, since first in the fields of Palestine they 
received the honour of knighthood from St. Louis. Deep- 
versed in the achievements of the heroes of France, from 
the prowess of Charlemagne to the heroic deeds of 
Henry IV, I burned to draw my sword with emulating' 
vigour, and to gather those laurels in my youth,' on 
which the brow of age could repose in the proud con- 
sciousness of self»approbation. But circumstances, al- 
ready enumerated, prevented my engaging in the ctvU 
wars of France ; and the intestine discords which agi« 
tated Italy, and which were rather the struggling efforts 
of banditti for the supremacy of slaughter and rapine/ 
offered no colour of excuse to a man of honour to join 
in them : besides, my ardent passion for arms was tenv- 
pered hy a sentiment which had been the object of early 
reflection, strengthened into principle, that he who draw^ 
an (iffenatve sword, who endeavours to purchase fame by 
the wanton destruction of his species, even though su<5- 
; cess sheds her roses o'er the bloody track of his deathfil 
> career, and the wreath of conquest blushes round hl6 
victor brow, is but an assasain. Let the sword of tUb 
valiant leap from its scabbard, in the caus^ of oppression ; 
let it deal destruction to those' who would violate the li> 
berty of their coiyitry, infringe upon the sanctity of its 
laws, who would aim a blow at the life of a wise and 
virtuous sovereign, or impiously dare to profane the sa- 
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cfedy the immutaUey rights of mankind : but let it repose 
f(M* ever, with the spirit of unawakened vengeance, in 
honourable peace, rather than 3tain its polished surface 
with the blood of the invalid, the enslaved, or unre* 
usting." 

A brighter glow burnt on the cheek of the baron as 
he spoke, the animation of his eyes kindled into radiance* 
and the tones of his voice rose beyond their ordinar]i 
round and harmonious pitch : then after a pause, while 
the kindling countensmce of Imogen reflected back the 
fire of his own, and her half-moving lips seemed to ar- 
ticulate those sentiments which her heart so troly^ so 
sympathetically echoed, he added, modestly casting down 
his eyes: 

<^ Some little opposition of sentiment and conduct 
brought on the displeasure of the then reigning kmg,* 
and the strongest disapprdiation of my &ther. I was 
sent, a willing exile, to tiie chateau de Montargis. Fleet 
and pleasant were the hours of my unbroken solitude ; 
the soft recollections of the heart gave me back those 
objects so beloved in childhood, and awakened a linger- 
ing thrill of those transports which usher in the golden 
dawn of life. Music and poetry again received my ho- 
mage; nor did their blandishments alone occupy my 
time and thoughts. No baron in the south of France 
boasted a more numerous vassalage than my father: 
brought up and educated amongst the young serfs of the 
extensive domain of Montargis, frequently the partici- 
pator of their rural sports, and ^eir competitor in rural 
games, I had acquired an interest in their hearts, which 
neither my rank nor foitune could have endowed me 
with. France boasted not a bolder or more vigorous race 
of peasantry. The chain which feudal immunity vested 
in the hands of power sat lightly o'er them ; and the 
spirited ardour even of comparative independence warm- 
«ed their minds, and mingled its spirit with that true 
provincial liilarity which their skies for ever blue, their 
gales for ever genial, inspire. 
, << I always delighted in that antique purity of morah 

f Henry III. >^ 

G 2 /^ 
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that stiU-retained character of ancieDt manners, and tfiM 
itill-cherished taste for poesy and song, which from hs 
first colonization distinguished Provence; and I now de- 
lighted in embodying those of its aninmted and hardy 
youths, whom at a future day I should claim as my own 
immediate subjects, into a little military phalanx, more 
precious to my heart than that of Alexander's, ali-invin^ 
cibie as it was, could have been to his : for every artery 
of that heart swelled with a kind of collateral affection 
lor those, who would as willingly have sitcrificed their 
lives for me, as I would have laid down mine for them. 
Well stalled in the theory of tactics and use of arms, 
though little versed in the practice, my own unwearied 
endeavours, and the assistance of some veteran ofiicers 
belonging to the garrison of Avignon, soon rendered my 
little army one of the best-disciplined in the realm. The 
vigour of ccmstitution, the ardour of youth, the spirited 
vivacity of their province, all conduced to perfect them 
into dauntless and able soldiers. 

M Accustomed alternately to wield the instruments of 
war or the implements of agriculture, they were now 
enabled to defend the fields they cultivated; and, proKid 
of their newly acquired prerogative, laid down those 
arms they wielded during the winter season, and re- 
sumed the cutting-knife of the summer vintage. When 
time and the fond solicitations of nature restored me to 
my father's heart, I hastened to Paris, and continued in 
the new king's army,* hurried on by the perpetual vi- 
cissitudes of civil war, almost forgetful of my little pro- 
vincial forces; when the discomfiture of his majesty 
before the walls oi Rouenne, and his doubtful hopes of 
success before those of Neufchatel, called for the most 
vigorous exertions on the part of his adherents. Several 
of the nobility had fiown to their castles, armed their 
vassals, and returned to the field with these hastily em- 
bodied and iH-organiaed troopB,t who had only animal 

• Hcniy IV. 

t In the mcmonji of the duke de SuUy, we find that faithful 
Jinister more than once flying firom the royal camp to the chateau 
de K^« and returning to the king with men and provisions. 
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eourftge to supply the deficiency of miiitary skill, ft 
was then the recoUecdoti of niy cwpB de reserve start- 
ed to my mind; and in the same moment they were 
offered and accepted by the king. The difficulties how- 
ever I had to encounter were such) as those noblemen 
who had brought their auxiliary troops to the royal camp 
were not exposed to. 

^^ I had to lead a considerable body from the most southern 
to almost the most northern part of France, and through 
those provinces thickly scattered over with the enemy's 
forces: but to the adventurous mind of youths each ob- 
stacle is but a resistless lure to hazardous enterprize. 

^ The king, with fatherly solicitude, warned me of 
the perils that hung on the undertaking ; but his tender ^ 
anxiety, which buried the interest of the sovereign in the 
safety of the subject, only acted as a stimulus to my in- 
tention .* Disguised in the habit of a Proven9al minstrel 
,whom I had brought with me to the camp, mounteil *on 
his gaudily caparisoned horse, with my harp and profes- 
sional badge before me, I lefl the walls of Neufchatel on 
the day that his majesty withdrew his army. The native 
romance of my character, the novelty of my adventure, 
the sanguine glow of expectation, and the flushing hopes 
of success, swelled my heart with pleasure, and animated 
the spirit of enterprise almost beyond tbe bound of 
temerity. Not content with passing in safety along the 
skirts of the enemy's camp during my first day's jour- 
ney, I determined on the second to follow the example 
of Alfred, and, under cover of my minstrelsy, plunge into 
the heart of the Leaguers' army, become master of their 
intentions, the strength of their forces, and, rich in the 
spoils of my ingenuity, return to the king before I pro- 
eeeded to Provence. But not to weary thee, sweet lady, 

* Ditrhi^ the cWil wars of France this romantic masquerading 
in perilous exi|;encies was by no means onfrequent f and the chi- 
valrous enthusiasm of the times had communicated its peculiari- 
ties not only to the military spirit, but even to the amorous passion 
of the day. Thus we find Henry the Great disguised as a peasant, 
' bending beneath a heavy burden, passing through the heart of the 
enemy's army, to visit his beautifut mistress, Gabrielle D'S^U'ies, 
%t her father the lord de Courcy's castle in Pieardy. 
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with the loitering deCails of egodtmj suffice it to aay^ that 
having entered the camp, been loaded with the caresses 
of the soldiery, and even introduced to the tent of the 
heroic prince of Parma and the duke de Majenne, I was 
discovered by an officer of the royal army who had latelj 
gone over to the League ; and, according to the inviola* 
ble laws of war, I was condemned to expiate my impru- 
dence by my life. One alternative only was left rae, to 
unite myself and my interests to those of the League. 

/^ To you I. need not say, I was prepared to die: but 
the policy of the League gave deliberation to all their 
measures, and, instead of being led to instant death, I 
was conveyed to the castle of N ■ , a strong h<4d of 
the League, and strictly guarded. The only indulgence 
allowed me was my liarp. Tortured by the insupporta- 
ble agonies of that suspense which my doubtful fate 
awakened, torn by the cruel supposition of my father's 
suffering for my loss, pressed to the earth by that pro- 
found chsappointment which hung on the death of my 
sanguine hopes, and weary of a confinement which no 
friendly visitation enlivened, no social intercourse amused, 
in the strains of my favourite and national instrument I 
strove to lull the sad perturbations of my mind, the cruel 
disappointment of my hopes. It was on the last evening 
of my first month's confinement that, seating myself at 
the grates of my prison casement, I drew my harp to* 
wards me, and, sunk by the oppressive conviction that, 
while my country and my king called for my exertions, 
while my heart throbbed with ardour, while every nerve 
thrilled with irritation, I was wastuig lifie away in the 
confines of a prison, with no hope of release but what a 
threatened death held out, I struck a few low chords, and 
murmured out the plaintive sonnet of Tasso, written 
during his long and unjust imprisonment, and which so 
simply, so afiectingly, depicts the soitows of hb heart. 

« Tu che vai in Pindo 

Ivi pende mia citraad un cipresso 

Salutala in mio home e dille poi 

Ohio son dagii anni e da fortuna oppresso," 

(< Tears, such as those which haply in the bitteniess of 
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his heart fell from the efes of the Italian bard as he in- 
dicted these lines, fell on the chords of my harp as I 
sung them ; and, vanquished by the hopeless influence 
of despondency, my hands fell from the instrument, the 
air died on my lips. At that moment a voice without 
the grate took up the unfinished air, and answered to my 
plaints in the well-known dialect of my native province. 
If my recollection assists me right, the spnnet ran thus': 

" Let not hope expire in the heart of the valiant. 
What suffering is supportable, if that which arises from 
our virtue and our courage is not to be endured ? Mon- 
targis is in the hands of his enemies ; but a power higher 
than they possess hovers round him with the wings of 
safety. Sweet and omnipotent is its influence ; it shall 
rescue him from danger, and plunge him into a slavery 
more precious than freedom) whose fetters are roses,^ 
whose — — " 

The baron suddenly stopt ; then casting down his eyes, 
added : " But the rest of this wild and mystertdus strain 
has escaped recollection. Suflice it to say, that while I 
htmg in amazement on the sound it suddenly ceased. 
When hope illumines her lamp in thfe cell of captivity, 
the dungeon's noxious vapour and chilling gloom evapo- 
rate, and the captive revels in the sweet anticipation of ' 
ideal liberty ; despair flies his heart, and smiling expec- 
tation smooths the pensive furrow of his care-knit brow. 
From the moment I heard those strains of native melody, 
which embodied the belief of a speedy emancipation, I 
became inset^siWe to the shackles of my froward destiny. 
Mysterious as were the sentiments of the song, they 
lured bade hope to my sinking heart ; and in a variety 6f 
wild surmises, vague expectations, and flatteringthoughts, 
passed away a night despair no longer rendered wakeful. 
The impatient weariness of suspense hung heavily on 
the lagging hours of the succeeding day, and my heart 
welcomed in the pensive approach of evening with a 
throb of rapture long unknown to its languid pulsation. 
Again I seated myself at the casement, struck a few 
chords on my harp, and accofmpanied a provincial air 
with my voice. I paused in all the anxiety of intense 
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etpectatioo, but no note of sympathf echoed back-the 
strain. My heart trembkd o'er the wreck of my hopes^ 

^ Again I played ; again I paused, but paused in vain ; 
and despair and disappointment rose over the ruin of vaj 
treacherous expectations: and yet, ere the first faint 
beam of morning played through the grating of my pri*- 
son-window, free as the fragrant air I breathed, I found 
myself a league from the town of N It seemed 

the work of magic, and conviction almost refused ils 
suffrage to the testimony of the senses." 

" And by what extraordinary means, my lord," intcr- 
rapted Imogen, with a look and accent of intense cu« 
riosity, " did you so suddenly regain your freedom ?*' 
, The^ rich colouring of the baron's cheek flushed to the 
deepest tints of crimson. '^ Pardon me,'' said he in » 
voice of hesitation : << over the mystery of my emancipa* 
tion suffer the finger of silence to weave her impenetra* 
ble veil : 'tis honour that commands, gratitude that im« 
poses it ; and delicacy forbids that revelation pride might 
tiiumph to effect." The baron paused and sighed ; Imo^ 
gen caught the warm infection of his blush, sighed back 
his sigh, and pursued his downcast eye with a glance in 
which no common cariosity, no moderate interest, shone; 
then hastily withdrawing her all-demandkig gase from 
the uplifted eye of the baron, she bowed her b^, and he 
continued : ^^ During the tedious three months which in 
desponding inactivity I passed in the limits of my piv 
son's cell, the opposing armies of France, led by their 
respective brave and noble chiefs, had undergone a series 
of warlike vicissitudes, which, perplexed and confused, " 
mocked the power of accurate delineation to rMord. Te 
the sieges of Rouen and Neufchatel succeeded several 
splendid victories gained by the king over the Leaguers, 
who owed their final preservation to that wonderful re* 
treat of their general the duke of Parma, which fame 
shall trumpet to admiring ages till her last blast_^8haU die 
into eternity. It was during that period of awful sus* 
pense that the two armies lay scattered along the shores 
of the Seine ; that of the king lulled into proud but delu- 
sive security by recent success, that of the league on the 
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eager watch to seize some golden opportunity of redres- 
sing their losses- and escaping the vigilance of the watch- 
ful conqueror; that the duke of Parma, at the head of 
his forceS} in the space of one short night, crossed the 
rapid Seine over a slight and precarious bridge of boats ; 
and to this astonishing stratagem the illustrious hero 
owed the preservation of his glory, and, what must have 
been dearer to the heart of the man, the safety and lives 
of the forces he commanded. 

<^ The following morning presented to the astonished 
gaze of the self«rapt royalists a scene that* appeared 
ajjmost under the influence of magical operation ; a deso- 
lated plaui, where a £ew hours before a splendid arma- 
ment spread its numerous and gaudy multitude, now 
appeared to their eye unmarked even by a single trace 
of that pompous retinue of war, the splendid panoply of 
military establishment, which in the sunbeam of the pre- 
ceding evening jittered to their eyes, or of the busy 
bustling murmur of a camp's unbridled license, which 
the stilhiess of the midnight breeze had wafted to their 
ears. 

«« An actlpn so congenial to the spirit of the king, even 
though performed by an enemy, called forth in his gene- 
rous heart the liveliest sympathy of admiration ; and the 
successful stratagem of his rival, far from depressing his 
sfMrits, only seized as a stimulus to an exertion of corres- 
ponding heroism. He instantly assembled a council of 
war, and proposed the immediate pursuit of the enemy 
over the narrow pass of the Pont de I' Arch. But the 
council of Henry, like his army, was composed of those 
whose views, interests, religions, and principles, were 
equally opposed^ and ever kept alive a mutual distrust 
and difference of opinion 'with respect to measures, which 
frequently frustrated the best-designed projects of their 

king. 

« In the instance of this proposal only, however, the 
crude contrarieties of faction seemed to blend into one 
united mass of opposition against the bold and politic 
measure proposed by their king. The heart of Henry 
received a profound wound by this opposition ; but the 
vaulting hopes of his 'magnanimous emulation were 
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to 1 wim wkh the torrent of popular opuuon ; md 
that year's campaign being concluded^ he resolved to turn 
tiie oi»Bion of his council to tome account^ by granting a 
truce to the harassing &dgues of war, and giving that 
isepose to his troops that w<mld cheer and invigorate them 
for future action. With that lavish generosity^ which 
hb liberal nature so frequently suffers to degenerate a>to 
an imprudence by which he is ever a sufferer^ he distri* 
buted all the money he possessed among his «oldierS) and 
permitted the officers to return to their respective homes, 
until the urgency of the times should again caH on their 
ezerd(His. Then, determining to seize on this tempo- 
rary emancipation from the blood-stained >i^ackles of 
war, and convert it into an asra of blissful enjoyment, the 
king resigned himself to another species of bondage, 
whose chains are of roses, but of roses not always thorn- 
less. The royal Henry, ever alive to the allurements of 
pleasure when the claims of duty did not oppose her 
witchcraft spell, was at this period in the first stage of 
that passion which the beautiful Gabrielle d'£stree8 still 
keeps alive in his usually inconstant heart. His mind, 
harassed by the wearying oppositions of faction, the 
changeful anxiety of war's vicissitudes, sought a solace in 
those rich blisses love alone bestows ; and, accompanied 
by a few chosen friends, he set out for Picardy,*^ the resi- 
dence of his mistress, to gratify the longings of his 
enamoured heart. Such was the situation of affaii^ when 
I fled from the prison of N— . Instead of going to 

• Henry the Fourth, when in pursmt of the prince of Parma, 
stole away from the army, anji went to visit, forthe first time, the 
beautiful Gabrielle at Couvres. He contented himself with eating 
bread and butter at the gate, that he might not rai«&any suspicions 
In her father : afterwards, mounting his horse, he said he was 
going towards the enemy, and the fair one should see what deeds 
he would perform through his passion for her. 

^ See Pere Miathicu, vol. ii, p. 59. 

Mademoiselle d'Estrees, the most beautiful woman of the age she 
lived in, was daughter to Antoine d'Estrees, lord of Couvres, of the 
most ancient family in Picardy. J^he was forced by her father 
to marry Nicholas d*Amerval, lord of Liancourt, but afterwards 
continued to live publicly as the king's mistress till her death. 
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IHcaidy» wkere my fatber held the gevemment of a 
towxH and the king then resided, I detemiined to continue 
the routcy and prosecute the intention which first led roe 
from the camp. 

*« To thee I will confess that the experienced di«ip« 
pokitment of my romandc views had not yet dried up 
the source of enthusiasm from whence they sprung; that 
I was still enamoured of a project which had for its object 
the service of my king ; auid that I felt myself bound to 
reiilize a voluntary offer made with a confident certainty 
of performance, even at a risk imminent as that I had 
already encountered. I determined therefore to proceed 
to Provence, embody there my little phalanx, and march 
to Picardy to jmn the kine^, who it was already rumoured 
intended to re*assemble his forces in that province, where 
he had as yet only shewn himself in the lists of love. 
The only pang to which my heart was alive, at that mo- 
ment of sanguine expectation, was that awakened by the 
recottection of my father, who was still uncertain of the 
fate of his only son; while I was equally uncertain whe- 
ther my adventure and imprisonment had reached his 
ears ; but I preferred prolonging his anxiety a little to ^ 
disappointing his hopes. 

<< Tt)e sun had not imbued the horizon with his golden 
waves when I found myself a league and a half from the 
town of N Here, ascending an emuiencie, t paused, 

and turned my eyes towards the lofty turrets of my late 
prison, which, bearing their dark-grey heads above the 
morning mists, rose on my gaze, like the gloomy vi- 
sions of my departed sufferings. All I had endured 
there rushed across my mind, in comparative force with 
the feelings and situation of the present moment. Oh, 
my sweet friend ! liberty, like health, must be lost or 
suspended ere its blessings can be truly estimated. He 
who has ne'er inhaled^he dungeon's poisonous vapour ; 
who has ne'er thrown his dim and hopeless glance o'er 
the viewless space of its dark and narrow Hraits ; who 
has ne'er, hung upon the joyless stillness of its awful 
alienee, to catch one wished-for human sound ; or cast 
an eager longing look through the grated loop-hole of his 
cell, to catch one beam of long-excluded light], &els not, 
Vol. II. H 
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concdTCsnot, how much on the enjoyment' of natiami 
and ratioftal liberty. rests \he prtmaFy source o£ all human 
felicity ; and that each returning day, which gives the 
light of hearen to his eyef the breath of natm*e to his 
sensesy the power of renovated and unrestricted motion 
to his faame (blessings insensibly, unthaakiiiily enjoyed}, 
renews that cov^ant by which, in the first moment of 
existence, Gk>d endowed his creatures with a natural 
flouroe of happiness and enjoyment. As I turned my 
eyes from the gloomy aspect of my prison's awful tur- 
rets, and looked round on the sweet and sublime scene 
that even to infinity spread before my delighted gaze ; 
when the dew of heaven shed its refreshing tears on my 
aching head ; when the sun's kindling glories flung their 
cheenng rays^ around me, and the morning's vigorous 
firagrant breeze breathed health and spirit o'er my senses; 
when all I felt, and all I beheld, partook of 'the perfec- 
tion, the harmony, the love of Him by whom thisy were 
created ; even in that moment of sublimated fee&g I 
struck a few chords on my harp, ^till the companioa of 
sny wanderings, ^nd felt as if inspiration descended 
ix)und me from heaven. I knelt and playedt with' emo- 
tions such as the royal prophet felt when religious enthu- 
siasm a;)¥oke his harp's inspired strains ; while the tear 
of rapture and of gratitude dried on my burning cheek. 
Yes, lady, 'tis to thee I will confess what the world would 
deride as romantic weakness ; to thee confess, that a sol- 
dier's often blood*8tained cheek bluslied not to receive 
the tear religious gratitude had extracted ; for it is for a 
mind like thine, only to feel those pure, those sublime 
emotions which rarefy and sublimate the soul of man to 
an essence of heaven itself." 

" Oh I" exclaimed Imogen, while her half^raised eye 
floated in tears of sympathy, ^^ to few are given such refined 
capabilities of feeling; to those only whom heaven cre- 
ates symbolic of its own perfection, connecting, by m 
intermediate degree of excellence, the Almighty to his 
creatures, man to God 1" 

The soul-lieaming ey^s of the baron pnrsued the 
kindling animation, the increasing tenderness, of Imot- 
gen's looks ; and after a pause, such as the heart and 
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imag^atioa love to prolongs yet which covered the cheek 
of Imogen with bhishes, and communicated a soft and 
indefinable agitation to the air and countenance of the 
baron, he replied: ^^ If the rapture such feelings awaken 
can admit of an extraneous increase, it is bestowed by 
the sweet ccnsctousness that those refined powers of 
emotion and thought are not a solitary undivided blifis, 
but, like every other joy of the soul, rise in the st;ale of 
rapture in proportion as it is participated. Oh God i 
who that has a heart to Jhei has not felt the vast d^ffer- 
bnce that lies between the enjoyment which wakes into 
solitary existence, and dies as it lives, and that thrilling 
transport which steals its birth from the glowing, the 
refined communicatidn of two kindred souls? Then> 
Imogen, when even the most elevated power of lan- 
guage refuses its expression to the vivid, the heart-dis* 
solving feelings, then, my sweet friend ! when the eye's 
soul- sent glance, the cheek's vital blush, the sigh's rap* 
turons heave, and even (seiutig her hand) the pulse's 
kindred throb, perpetuate the silent communion, such 
as the ignorant and unfeeling suppose disembodied spirits 
enAy hcdd ." The baron paused: the hand he held » 

Iremfoleci in hi& ardent grasp ; the melting look his eye 
pursued shrunk beneath' the expression of his burning 
glance^ the heart to ^rhich he appealed throbbed with 
soft but obvious violence. " Imogen 1 oh Imogen i" he - 
added, raising her hand to his Hpsf<< suffer rhe even now 
to believe we illustrate the sweetest truth the heart ever 
aubsciibed to ; for now, oh sure, we feel together !" 

It was not till after a silence, a dangerous silence^ of 
seme minutes, that Imogen released a hand that blushed 
with the warm impression of the baron's lip ; and, with . 
a f<unt smile and tremulous accent, demanded if he be- 
lieved the interest his story had awakened in her bosom 
did not suffer from this long interruption ? The baron^ 
starting as from a dream " that rapt him in Elysium,** 
endeavoured to collect his scattered thoughts, and re-as- - 
sumed his detail : " I continued my solitary way with a 
rapid and silent step, pausing at intervals to catch the 
fancied sound of pursuit, and then hurrying on towards 
a small town on the frontiers of Champagne, which I in- 
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tended to make the goal of that day's journey. This I 
reached in safety before sunset. Here I purchased a 
horse with what money I had left, and wrote to my fa- 
ther.* Refreshed by the first night's sweet and undis- 
turbed slumber I had long enjoyed (while fancy still gave 
to my ear the accustomed foot-fall of my gtiard), I arose 
before dawn ; and mounting my new-purchased steedi 
and slinging my harp behind me, I proceeded on my 
journey with renovated strength and spirits. The "day 
was mild and beautiful, and I was met by several groups 
of peasants, who demanded specimens of my tuneful 
art, and endeavoure\l, by many hospitable offers, to |ure 
me to their humble dwellings ; while they lamented the 
decay of my profession, which was fast falling into dis- 
repute. The night of this day I passed in the cottage 
of a wood- cutter, whose roof resounded to the echo of 
that merriment and festivity my harp awakened; while 
his numerous and charming family overwhelmed me with 
gratitude and caresses for the amusement I afforded thein. . 
When wearied with dancing, they crowded round me^ 
and demanded the tale of other times ; and their eager, 

, their expressive countenances glowed as they listelied 
to the feats of genii and fairii, of giants and warriors ; 
the young clinging to me in all the energy of unsubdued 
leeling and animated curiosity, t]ie old listening in sober 
and undivided attention. Never did I feel more strongly 
bow much sweeter it h to give than to receive pleasure; 
sever did I triumph more in the possession of my little 
talentrthan in that moment, when I felt conscious that, 
it was to their influence alone I owed the admiration, 
the respect, the welcome, that shone in every counte- 

- nance. The smiles I awakened were not the sycophan- 
tic leer of interest paid to fortune ; the embrace I re- 
ceived was not the pressure of servility allured by rank. 
Oh! the vast pleasure in being loved, in being respected 
for one's self alone !" The baron fixed his impassioned 
glance on Imogen's face, and read in the expression of 
her eloquent countenance the corresponding sentiments 

• Regular posts were first established in France by Henry the 
Fpurth. 
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of her full heart ; then with a long-drawn sigh con- 
tinued : » 

• *< Pleased with my adventure, I courted a similar fate 
the following night, ana again became the nocturnal guest 
of a peasant's dwelling ; and the novelty which an inter- 
course with these children of nature possessed shed an 
extraneous charm over the pleasure such an intercourse 
awakened. The sphere of my (hitherto limited) afTec* 
tions extended to receive the sentiments these my lowly 
brethren excited ; and I felt the natural affinity as strong 
which united me to the poor and lowly as when it bound 
me only to my equals; convinced th^t virtue and genius 
are the only natiu'al distinctions which raise man above 
his fellows. It was on the evening of my third day's 
journey that I found my musing mind had led me some 
leagues from my destined route ; and that, instead^of pur- 
suing my way to the southern skirts of Champagne, I 
had taken the road to the central part of the province, 
over which several marauding parties of the enemy's 
troops were scattered. The sun, had already withdrawn 
his last beams from the summits of the highest trees of 
h forest which lay to the east, when, from an opening in 
that part of the road which flanked a hill near whose 
brow I rode, I perceived a numerous patrole crossing 
the path I was about to take. Sensible of my danger, 
I turned my horse's head, doubled the angle of the hill, 
and, while I fancied the sound of pursuit every moment 
met my e^r more distinctly, I reached the borders of 
the forest. At that instant the deep red clouds which 
for some time had floated, like vast meteors, in the at« 
mosphere, darkened into impenetrable gloom ; then 
dravnng together with electric force, burst with a horrid 
crash, and discharged torrents of rain, while the thun- 
der's distant growl gradually deepened into peals that 
seemed to shake the foundation of the earth, and the 
gloom of impenetrable darkness was at intervals made 
visible by streams of living fire. Scared by a flash of 
Fightning, my wild and ill-trained steed plunged madly 
en, and, before I could check his headlong course, 1 
found tnyself in the centre of the forest. Here I alight- 
ed| threw my horse's bridle over a withered stump, and, 

H 2 
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covering my little harp with tnyjmautle, proceeded to 
the shelter the wide -spreading branches of a tree afford-* 
ed ; when the animal, frightened by some electric fire 
that sunk into the earth at his feet, snapt his bridle, and 
fled with a velocity that mocked the hope of pursuit. 

<^ While labouring under the unpleasant sensations 
such an accident and such a situation were calculated to 
awaken, I perceived, through the dripping foliage, a ray 
of light the surrounding darkness rendered conspicuous. 
Its dusky hue convinced me it was emitted from some 
* distant casement ; and, animated by the hop^ of finding 
an asylum for the night, I struggled through the briars 
and underwood that opposed my passage ; and, after an 
hour's painful walk, pursuing the trembling besicon that 
at intervals wholly disappeared, I foimd myself beneath 
the ramparts of a vast and ancient • castle. The lights 
passing and repassing in the casements told me its inha- 
bitants had not yet retired to rest. This was a golclen 
moment for an adventurous spirit ; for had not necessity 
and extreme fatigue urged me to entreat admission, the 
genius of romance would have lured me to the attempt. 
Hitherto my talents and address had only won on the 
hearts of benevolent ignorance : I was now to exert their 
influence in a higher sphere. I unmufiied my harp^ and^ 
though it was something injured by the wet, yet I pro- 
duced some full vibrations from its chords, and accom- 
panied a pathetic provincial air with my voice.** 

The colour deepened in the cheek of Imogen as hev 
interest every moment increased with the bafon's detsdl. 
Surely, thought she, it was that sweet strain which lured 
me to the casement of lady Magdelaine's study. 

The baron continued : '< In a few minutes I heard the 
* grating of a loop-hole over a postern-gate removed. 
Thither I bent my steps, and struck up a lively air. In 
a few minutes I distinguished the murmuring of voices ; 
and, in the pause of my strains, a fema]e accent demand- 
ed who I was, and what was my business? My answer 
was couched in the usual address of a wandering min- 
-•^trel., I became an earnest suppliant for admissionf 
and with success. I was received in a vast Gothic hall 
by a crowd of domestics of both sexes^ who bailed my 
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appearance with a riotous gaiety that spoke me a long- 
wished-for guest. While I tuned my harp, the loqua^ 
cious intendbsint of the chateau informed me I was in the 
ancient castle of the lady Magdelaine de Moutmorell> 
the most noble, puissant, learned, and pious lady in 
France, but who possessed withal no very foyourable 
ojunion of those who g^ve themselves up to mirth and 
pastime. The apprehenuons, however, awakened by 
their lady's aversion to such enjoyments were soon sub* 
^dued by my harp's lively tones, and some comic ro- 
mances gleaned from the scattered minstrelsy of Pro^ 
Tence, with a Jarandole' and other dances, the gay im- 
pulsive propensities of a French heart, a French foot can 
never resist. Their mistress's displeasure was no longer 
remembered ; in a moment all was motion and hilarity 
around me, and my heart throbbed with corresponding 
emotions of pleasure. It was in the midst of this gay 
forgetfulness of all restriction that the commandatory 
message of the lady Magdelaine annihilated our throng- 
ing joys, and I was shortly after summoned to her pre- 
sence. Although I was not personally known to the lady 
Magdelaine, I was not ignorant of her family, her cha- 
^ racter, her polidcal and religious bigotry. Her brother 
I knew had been one of the staunchest adherents to the 
League, and a private animosity as well as a public dif- 
ference of opinion had subsisted between him and my 
father; I was not, therefore, totally divested of, appre- 
hepsion when I appeared at the door of her fialladium: 
and while I shunned the danger of her fixed and pene- 
trating gaze, my incautious glance was rivetted oil eyes 
where lurked a greater but a sweeter peril; for .then I 
first beheld Imogen, like the beautifully embodied spirit 
of Peace hovering o'er the throne of Discord. Thy fair 
arm leaned on the back of the sybil's chair, and on that 
fair arm reposed a fairer face, shaded by a veil whose 
dark drapery increased by contrast the snowy lustre of 
thy complexion, the beamy radiance of thine eye. Oh I 
it was a sweet picture ; and memory, true to its inte- 
resting charms, has oft restored it to my eye in all its 
primitive beauty, in all its dangerous softness, every fea- 
ture animated by the fire of genius^ every tint softened 
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by the influence of senubifity, and the bright iHumiha^ 
tions of mind irradiating the countenance of seraph in- 
nocence. Often, too, has remenibrance lingered on that 
after-moment, when thine eye's soft glance first miligled 
with the ardent gaze of mine, when my ears received 
those sublime and eloquent sentiments which sunk to my 
80ul, and flattered me in the fond belief that in thee I 
had at last found the essence of myself. Oh, my sweet " 
anditress I a thousand times since that moment pf heart- 
.thrilling emotion, when I have listened to the stale/ and 
hacknied precepts of dogmatic morality, the crude and 
tinimportant exhortations of religious bigotry, issuing ' 
from the bold declamatory lips of the popular pulpit ora-^ 
tor, which neither liberalized the mind nor touched the' 
heart, how often have I exclaimed, Why are not all 
preachers like the Novice of St. Dominick, at once the 
example and emblem of the pure and elevated virtue 
she teaches? or why is not' that sex, whose lips are im- 
bued with the spirit of persuasion, sent to us as the sweet 
missionaries of piety and virtue ? How irresistible then 
were the lures of consummate excellence ! 

« Although my glowing imagination had often ofier-« 
ed up its homage to the charms of woman, my heart as 
▼et remained untouched. ' Had Imogen b^en merely 
•eautiful, haply it h^d remained so still : had I only be- 
held her lovely in her modest silence, as on the night ef 
tuy first appearance in the study of lady Magdelaine, the 
morning would have witnessed my departure : but it was 
that morning that a happy circumstance (shall 1 call it . 
90?) betrayed tome her mind's superior beauty. The 
spell of genius, of virtue, was omnipotent ; I bowed to 
the magic of their influence, aided by the powerful 
charm of youth and loveliness, of tenderness and sensi* 
Bility . There was but one spot for me in the creation : 
that spot was the residence of Imogen ; and I became a 
successful suppliant to breathe the same air she inhaled, 
to enjoy a temporary blissful existence beneath the eyes 
•f her from whom I seemed to receive it. I reflected 
not that it was the son of the proud baron de Montargis 
who lived but for the orphan Novice of St.* Dominick. 
Kol my idea of love, like jevery other I had formed ~ 
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amidst the embowering shades^ the sweet solitudes of 
Provence, partook of that enthusiasm which the world's 
phlegm calls romance, but without which there is no 
bve. Oh ! hadst thou ever felt the eager throbbings of 
a heart that long had vainly sought its kindred heart, the 
tender longings of a soul that languished for its heaven* 
assorted mate, thy modest mcredulity, that now averts 
thine eye"^ and pales thy cheek, would not thus stait at 
that excess of passion which arose from the dear con* 
viction of having found in thee my long-sought better 
self, assimilating, yet superior to all in myself most va- 
lued. The frail sophisticated daughters of fashion 
shrunk in the scale of comparison with Imogen even to 
the last degree. Their vivacity bordering on licentious* 
ness,* their learning (when possessed) degenerating to 
pedantry, their wit to slander, their blandishment to le« 
viiy, disgusted most when most exerted to delight ; 
while Imogen alone realised the lovely vision of femi'* 
nine excellence my heart and imagination had made the 
standard of my hopes. Dignity without pride, simpfi* 
city without folly, nature united to intelligence, sensib» 
lity to gaiety, tenderness to wit, and learning to humility, 
added to beauty without vanity, and the graces without 
affectation, were what my ambitious hopes long soughti 
and found at last in thee. My lady, look not thus incre- 
dulously on me ; for trust me, I chatter not the frothy 
nothings of a coxcomb school : itvis a soldier's honest 
unsophisticated heart that pours the treasure of its confi* 
denee into thine. W^s not the faithfnl hom^e of that 
heart attested by the incongruous conduct it governed ? 
The flame of glory, that had till then burnt fiercely there, 
became extinguished, and o'er its dying embers rose 
love's softer fires. Dead to the calls of my country, the 
service I had promised, and still owed my king, the 
voice of passion only won my soul's attention. Rapt in 
love's delusive dream, to gratify the vague and indefinite 
desires of my heart, I became a houshcSld drudge, the in* 
strument of female whim and female pedantry in its last 
stage of dotage and folly ; and a smile, a glance, from 
•Imogen, was the reward of an age of self-denial, of wea- 
riness, and disgust. Deep-versed in all the insiduous se- 
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pbiAtry of love» my heart perpetunlly ftirniahed utianswer* 
able arguments to the tsuggestions of my prudence : It 
enumerated those heroes who had subdued their Beslro 
•f glory to gratify the sweeter ambition of vanquishing 
a tender, a sensible heart. Last on the list appeared the 
•ver«enamoured Henry : Why, when th^ fiame of glory 
burned brightest round, him, did he fiy from victory '« 
load plaudits in the fields of Coutrasj . but to lay the co* 
lours he bad taken at the feet of the beautiful countess^ 
de Guiche, in whose eyes only he sought his immorta^ 
tity? Why did he conclude an hasty and im]^ruden€ 
Iruce with his crafty enemy, but in bis ardent inipatip* 
ence to enter on a more endearing treaty with the young 
and lovely de Tignonville ? And why, even no%v, when 
almost certain success lures him to the pursuit of his 
active enemy, does he abandon the prombed conquest^ 
and at ^he feet of Gabrielle d'Estr^es fondly own himself 
Ibe conquered ? Yes, said I, be thou, immortal hero^ in 
ril, as in thy rank, my great superior ; btit in love, thoisgfar 
Ihou art Passion's warmest child, I will get goal for geeSt 
irith thee." 

« My lord, my lord," interrupted Imogen, blushing, 
distressed, and yet delighted, ^ you forget that it was an' 
history of your life, not of your sensations, you had en^ 
tered on ; admitting such sensations were ever awi^en** 
ed in your heart by an object, who feels herself unwor* 
thy, as she is incredulous, of the honour assigned her." 

"I understand you, lady," said the baron reproach- 
fully ; « the daughter of the count de St. Dorval is weary 
of listening to the progressive influence of that ^sion, 
Imogen of Montmorbll did not once disdMn to acknow- 
ledge she had inispired. Oh Imogen ! do you then for- 
get that evening, which in the records of itiy memory 
holds a distinct place from the cold account of time^ 
when panting, blushing, in all thy soul-dissolving mo« 
desty, those eyes, hi tender languishment, raised their 
melting glance to mine ; and when I swore I loved, they 
bade me not despair? when, for the first and last time, I 
' folded thee to an heartj who^e every pulse in love's sweet 
sympathy beat true to thine ?" 
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Agitated) ovenrbelmed with confinttm* ki an accent 
balf impassioned, half reproachful, she tremulously re- 
plied : ^' No, iny lord, I have not forgot that evening ; , 
yet h^d I learnt the lesson thy example taught me, I had 
lon^, long since, forgot both it and thee." The vrarm 
tear which wounded affection sent to her eye, her pride 
ibrbid tO' stain the indignant blush that burnt on her 
ciieek: it swam a prisoner in its circling orbit. In the 
ardent gaze with which the baron pursued the ftigitive 
enaotions that flitted o'er the countenance of Imogen, 
lurked a triumph, the suppliant glance of love could not 
wholly subdue. 

<' Imc^n," he said, taking her hand, ^< even thy re- 
proach is dear to me, since it betrays that a lingering 
Interest, whose existence I scarcely dared to hope, had 
survived the intervention of time and absence. Nor is 
it the less gracious for being luideaerved : for no pang of 
conscience awakens to its tenderly accusing sound ; my 
conduct has been the result of necessity, not of volition ; 
Hiy actions have beoi fior^gn to my heart, but tny lieart 
has ever been true to thee.— -But to resume— ^ 

^ I will ronfess to thee, sweet lady, that in porsuing 
tlie golden vision of my fond imagination, I scarcely had 
an object or aim in view. To see, to hear thee, to catch 
the timid glance of thine, eye, to receive the smile of thy 
lip, to pursue the varying blush of thy cf)eek, and hang 
v?ith rapturous delight upon the hope, the enjoyment, or 
the recollection of those moments, which love stole for 
me, and Imogen blest with her presence ; such was the 
' boundary of my wishes and my thoughts. Life, at that 
sweet sera, was all a blissful dream, with no other alloy 
to its imaginary delights, than the fear of being awaken- 
ed excited : but the dream of my heart was at last 
<)oomed to destruction ; and when the sweet illusion va- 
nished, I found I was destined to love without the hope 
of ever possessing my love's fair object. My father's 
ancestral pride, his hatred of the Catholic faith, the am* 
bitious views he had formed for his only son, were the 
objects which reason, piiidence, and conviction, perpetu- 
ally brought to my mind : while love, in laughinp: mis- 
chief, conjured up the form of the Novice of St. Doaii- 
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mck) and those tormenting spirits sunk before tfie magic 
sound of the all-powerful exorcist. The hatred of iht 
Friar, and, to confess the truth, the disgusting partiality' 
of* the lady Magdelaine, hourly urged my departure ; 
•nd yet it was a circumstance more powerful in its in- 
fluence than either, that determined me to a step my 
heart and senses still rejected. On the morning of my 
last day's residence at the chateau, the father Anselm 
entered the apartment of lady Magdelaine, where I sat . 
writing, and informed her in Italian, of which he suppos- 
ed me ignorant, that the blast of the war-horn echoed al- 
most to the portals of the chateau : for that the foyal 
-army had invested Epemai, a town not two leagues dis- 
tant; that a report was spread of the duke of Parma*s 
death, who was the soul of the league ; and that the king 
himself had just come to the relief of the duke de Biron, 
to'whom he had given the command of hia troops. How 
the emotion of this news awakened in my heart escaped 
the penetration of the Friar, can only be accounted for by 
the agitatbn he was himself plunged in ; happily I was 
immediately dismissed. The king had torn himseif 
from the allurements of pleasure, the embrace (jf love, 
to share the dangers of the lowest of his subjects ; and 
the suffrage which his weakness accorded to my own no 
longer existed. I must fly, said I ; the voice of glory, 
of duty^ can be no longer neglected. I must break the 
Circe-like spell which holds me in delighted bondage ; 
and, to secure the future happiness of Imogen, must 
now sacrifice my own. Yes, while I resigned the des- 
tiny of ray love to a future day and happier prospects, I 
determined that, as soon as my professional duties would 
permit, I would effect your escape from the chateau de 
Montmorell, and place you beyond the reach of that li^ 
ing death monastic bigotry was preparing for you, t^ 
consigning you to the care of a female friend, on whoie 
kindness I knew I had an unlimited letter of credit, whicli 
gratitude for a trifling service endowed me with. A cijv 
cumstance which took place in the morning confirmed 
my intentionj a circumstance which arose from the 
Friar's having possessed himself of a poetical effusion 
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addressed to the tmmtrel.*' The baroii paused, and with* 
drew his eyes from the blushing face of Imogen. 

<^ The perusal of that poem awakened^ without confirm- 
ing) hopes, which love too eagerly embraced. In all the 
ardour of new-bom transport, in all the lively admiration 
of a genius almost idolized, I flew to seek the enchanting 
poetess.— -Imogen, when will my heart be weary of recur* 
ring to that sweet moment, when my lips first violated 
the sacred silence love even to adoration had till then 
imposed; that' moment, when one glance from Imogen 
diffused all the poison of a sw«et but dangerous hope into 
my heart ? Nay, avert not those eyes, that then beamed 
not thus coldly on me; and forgive this (to thee) idle 
repetition : for when the heart is in its dotage, it loves to 
pause and loiter over the tender recollection of its 'faded 
joys; lior spares the patience of its auditor in the reca« 
pitulationof its treasured blisses. In the most enrapturing, 
the richest, sweetest moment of my existence, thou may- 
est remember I was torn from thy presence by the jealous 
fears of the lady Magdelaine. The envy and vain sus- 
picion of the Friar made me a prisoner, ere I Qould un- 
fold to thee the purposes of my heart, with respect to thy 
future fate, or reveal my real rank and character. And 
yet let me say to thee, sweet lady ! that in all the pride 
of seli'-love, perhaps too fastidiously organised, my soul 
* rejoiced in the certainty, that whatever interest I had ex- 
cited in the inestimable heart of genius, virtue, and sen- 
sibility, I owed that precious interest to myself alone, 
whoU y independent of the extraneous and dazzling ad- 
Tanta^es of rank and fortune. That certainly conveyed 
a moTe lively throb of rapture to my heart, than all that 
epulence and dignity ever conferred upon the ambitious 
jnind of all-ambitious man. My feelings, my affection, 
my pride, my reason, revelled even to delirium in the 
transporting convir.tioft ; and I almost blessed, while I 
regretted, the interruption which prevented a discovery 
that might eventually have destroyed my boundless con- 
fidence. 

** Overcome by numbers, after many vain struggles^ 
I found myself in a remote apartment at the west end 
df the chateaU) and heard the door of my prison atrong- 
VoL. IL I 
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Ij barred and bolted on the outside. As the servile 
crowd who had dragged me thither retired, and whea 
I was in some degree recovered from the exhausted state 
xny useless and violent exertions had thrown me into^ I 
carefully examined the place of my confinejment. 

^< It was a small and ruinous apartment, with one 
grated window, which hung over the Aisne. The pros-, 
pect it commanded was extensive ; the cloudless light of 
that beautiful planet, which had a few minutes before at» 
tracted our admiring gaze, shone with splendour on the 
distant spires of Epernai; and the watch-fires of the 
royal camp were discernible at certain distances. What 
a prospect to a man, in whose heart the flame of glory 
was just illumined with renovated ardour, who, withia 
sight of his royal commander and brave fellow-soldiers, 
found himself a prisoner to those who would probably 
make a merit of delivering him, on bare suspicion, to 
the enemy of his country and his king, to gratify their own 
private pique ; and thus expose him to danger greater, 
if possible, than that he had already escaped 1 My blood 
boiled in my veins ; my heart beat with an emotion very 
different from that which a short time before had awa- 
kened its palpitation : it was not the soft wild thrilling 
pulse of love, but the feverish rapid throb of rage^ dis- 
appointment, shame, and indignation. With an effort 
of Herculean strength, borrowed from the energizing 
passions of the existing moment, I wrenched one of the 
bars from its decayed foundation ; and a great part of the 
frame- work giving way, I found little difficulty in making 
a breach sufficiently wide to escape by. A height of 
twenty feet scarcely presented an obstacle to a spirit' 
wound up to desperation ; and without the hesitation of 
a moment, I plunged into the- waves beneath, whicU 
seemed to swell their moon-light bosoms to receive met 
but stunned by my headlong fall, I was borne unresisting* 
for a considerable way down the stream ; then recovering^ 
strength and presence of mind, I swam to the oppositer 
shore, which brought me within a league of the campi 
which at day-break I reached, at the moment that the 
king at the head of his troops was engaged with a nuv 
merous squadron the enemy were attempting to throw 
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iflto the town ; the defeat of which hy the royalists pre- 
vented the siege being raised. I arrived in the heat of 
desperate action, and, seizing the arms of a wounded 
soldier, in the confusion of the engagement got so near 
the king, as to receive in my breast a ball aimed at his ; 
for the scarlet cloak and snowy plumage always rendiered 
him an obvious mark. Bathed in blood, which stained 
the wet drapery of my drenched habit, I fell lifeless at 
my sovereign's feet. The king himself, though believ- 
ing me to be but a private soldier, raised me in his arms; 
and was consigning me, with the flattering epithet of his 
saviour, to an officer who stood near him ; when raising 
my fast closing eyes I perceived that officer was my 
father! I sunk in his embrace without life or motion. 

" Awakened from my trance by the-anguish the dress- 
ing of my wounds occasioned, I found myself in the royal 
tent, lying on a couch, surrounded by surgeons, and sup- 
ported by my father's arms. I could scarcely return his 
warm and tender embrace, while tears that flowed from 
his affectionate and paternal heart fell on my face, and 
revived my sinking spirits. When I had swallowed some 
cordials, and my wounds were bound up, I attempted to 
speak, but the surgeons imposed silence. I found I was too 
weak to allow them to extract the ball, without endan- 
gering my life, which lay almost within a hair's breadth 
of a vital part. I read the mortality of my wound in the 
countenance of all who surrounded me ; in the enanguish-* 
cd, -the heart-breaking looks of my father, I alone traced 
some gleam of hope ; for when death hovers over the 
couch of the child, the parent's heart is the last to deny 
her consolatory illusions. * 

« The ball was at last extracted, and for three days my 
life was despaired of. On the evening of the fourth, the 
gangrene irritation of the wound subsided, though it was 
still painful, even to madness ; and for the first time the 
surgeons pronounced me out of imminent danger ; but 
it wa^ not till the expiration of the two succeeding days, I 
was suffered to satisfy the tender solicitude, the anxious 
curiosity of my father. I related to him in a few words 
my adventures i and when I wished to be most concise 
was most tedious : over, my admission at the chateau I 
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loitered with imprudent fondness, md confessed uncon* 
sciously what I had determined to conceal, that I had 
remained there more than a week. My father^ fixing a 
look of penetration on my face, ask^d me ipy inducement 
to remain beneath the roof of one, whose family had long 
been at professed variance with our own, who was bigot- 
ted in her attachment to the League, and her hatred to 
the royalists, and whose private, character and person 
were as disgustful, as her public principles were odious; 
at a period too, when my own security, duty, and the 
anxiety of a father called loudly on me not to waste a 
moment in delay ? To these natural inquiries I returned 
an hesitating^ vague, and equivocal answer; and yet nay 
father appeared satisfied. He then informed me, that 
the king was deeply impressed with a sense of what he 
was pleased to term my gallant conduct, though he some- 
what blamed the imprudence which had led me into the 
heart of the enemy's camp, that he had conferred on me 
the title of baron de Montargis, and given my father letters 
patent for the dukedom of Beauvilliers. 

" * To crown all,' said my father, ' he lias laid out Tor 
you the most honourable alliance in France, by uniting 
you to the richest Protestant heiress in it, the daughter 
of tlie duke de V ■ The death of the duke de Parma, 

and the time taken up by the League in appointing a 
successor, giv^s his majesty time to breathe ; and he 
has fixed on Mantes as his residence, as a place well 
calculated by its situation to frustrate the machinations 
of his enemies. Thither we will attend him, and he has 
. done you the honour to appoint you to a situation imme- 
diately about his person.' 

" While I lay overwhelmed and motionless by this 
information, which seemed as grateful to my father's 
lieart as it was wounding to mine, the king himself en- 
tered, attended only by the baron de Rosni, with all that 
fascinating condes'cension which so eminently distin- 
guishes the most illustrious of monarchs, the most ami- 
able of men. He embraced me with the affectionate 
warmth of a father, inquired 'with tender solicitude into 
the state of my health, flatteringly declared he owed his 
life to what he was pleased to term my gallant interfer- 
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ence, and then repeated all my father had already said. 

* You know my character,' added the king, ' sanguine 
even in trifles ; but when the interest of my friends is 
concerned, impatient as a froward child. I am more 
shocked by the delay your illness occasions than you can 
be yourself: yet I am not altogether so disinterested in 
your recovery as you may suppose ; for in promoting 
your interest I shall not wholly neglect my own.* 

« I with difficulty, but with energy, assured the king 
I would willingly devote my life to his service ; and that 
could I believe I should be instrumental in promoting his 
happiness or interest, I should consider it as too cheaply 
purchased with my own. * Ventre Saint Gria I* said his 
majesty, smiling at the enthusiasm of my manner, height' 
ened by the raging fire of a fever that was kindling in 
my veins. ' Ventre Saint Gria J I do believe it. Kings 
must share the lot of human nature, and learn to sufleri 
were it only to know its choicest blessing— to be beloved. 
Adversity alone is the touchstone of friendship. He who 
is always prosperous sees the world but on one side. . It 
was in the sharpest vicissitudes of fortune, when I was 
a king without a kingdom, a general without an army, 
a husband without a wife ; when I was persecuted, pur- 
sued, oppressed, by a power I vainly opposed, that I found 
in the mine of friendship what was almost aYi equivalent 
for all Catherine de Medicis would have deprived me of.* 
The king laid his hand on the shoulder of the baron de 
Rosni, and looking in his face with an affectionate smile, 
added : ' I shall never quarrel with adversity, since it has 
given me so faithful a friend as de Rosni.' A hectic of 
.pleasure, of pride, passed across the baron de Rosni's face; 
he bowed low and said : « Sire, it is a principle with your 
majesty to over-rate the services of others in proportion 
as you undervalue those illustrious virtues which, more 
than your rank, exact them.* 

" The king then adverted to those measures requisite 
to be taken for the security of his crown. Many of the 
nobility still opposed his endeavours; and among those 
of whose fealty he was dubious was the duke de V 

* J have proposed to him,* said the kin^, ' a union be- 
tween his daughter and the son of one of the most sted- 

1 2 
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&st of my adherents. When nmdeoioiaeHe de V* 
is the wife of the baron de Montargisf I shall no kmger 
fear for the fealty of her &ther. But,' he kindly added. 
Observing the paleness that suddenly overspread my Bee, 
< I fear we have exhausted and wearied our invalid.' I 
attempted to speak, but his majesty, g^ily putting his 
hand on my lips, said: ^Nay, reserve your eloquence 
for mademoiselle de V. ; meantime I shall officiate 
as love's herald, and hold a parley for you, until you are 
able to address your liege lady inprafiria fterwn^. She 
attends our little court at Mantes, whither I go to-mor- 
row.' The king then bade me farewel, and retired, ioh 
lowed by de Rosni and my father. The attendants had 
^ been previously dismissed when his majesty's intention 
of visiting me had been announced, and I happily found 
myself alone at a moment when I was so little able to 
support the presence of any human being. ^When the 
first confused ideas of my agonized mind subsided, I 
briefly enumerated those arguments which reason brought 
forward in favour of an union my heart, even though it 
had been free, would have rejected. It was an object 
to which my father's wish for my aggrandisement had 
long pointed, and which now attained, it would be im- 
possible to force him to relinquish. It was not only die 
wiii of my sovereign, but his intereat; and to be nuiked 
among the number of those noble friends who had served 
him, and shared his friendship, his esteem, bis gratitude ; 
to be added to that honourable and illustrious list of loydi 
patriots who so willingly sacrificed every private c<Miside- 
ration to restore peace to their country, to their king his 
just rights; to find my name enrolled with those of the 
brave Ciillon, the generous L^ -None, the heroic Biren, 
the prudent, wise, and faithful de Rosni ! Yes, said- 1, 
starting from my couch, I will instantly follow the kin^, 
acknowledge his goodness, accompany him . to Mantes, 

and throw myself at the feet of mademoiselle de V 

At that moment a paper that lay on the ground caught 
my eye. I looked on it for a moment: it contained a 
drawing of Imogen in the habit of a Novice of St. Domi* 
nick, and had been done by Theodore, the page of Mont- 
mqrell^ from whom I had purchased it with my harp* 
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" This predbtts shadow had ne'er left a bosom where 
the original reigned omnipotent. From^he moment it 
was mine I had enclosed it^ with a few beads dropped 
fit>Bi the novice's rosary, and the little poem addressed 
to the ininstrely in the minstrel gorget, which, like a 
precious reliquary, I had fastened round my neck, and 
b^ which they had escaped the waters of the yUsne. Oh, 
the talismanic power of this iittle picture i I snatched it 
up, and covered it with kisses. My fether, my king, 
tny bride, were all forgotten : Imqgen reigned alone so- 
v«-eign of my thoughtsi At that instant I heard some 
one approach, and attempted to hide my treasure in its 
little depositary, when to my amazemeht I found it was 
gone 2 it had been taken from my bosom. 

« While I was searching my couch my father* entered. 
Without speaking, he eagerly looked round the room, 
and seemed as eagerly employed in searching for some- 
things lost as myself; when observing the picture in my 
hand, he started. Imogen, spare me the repetition of 
what followed. Suffice it to say, that my father had pos- 
sessed himself of the gorget, and soon became master of 
the secret of my heart. On the evening of that day I 
was seized with a raging delirious fever: it had long 
iirooded in my veins: the wet clothes I had worn for 
so long^ a time after my passage across the Aisne, the^ 
violent heat which had succeeded, together with the ir- 
litation of my wound, and the perturbationof my mind and 
passions, reduced me to that state which not only threat- 
ened my life, but, what is so much more dreadful even 
to think of, my reason. When the effects of my disor- 
der on my corporeal frame were in some degree subsided, 
my distracted father brought me in a litter to Paris, 
where, under the care of two eminent physicians, I slowly 
recovered my sensesand my health. The first moment of 
returning reason was that in which I awakened from a 
deep sleep. I drew back the curtain of my bed, and to 
my amazement behe4d a' lady richly habited seated by 
my side. She was talking in a low voice to my father, 
when turning round her head, her eye met mine. I 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and sunk on my pil- 
icvw. This lady was not » •iranger to me." 
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The baron started as if this confession had escaped bim, 
and coloured deeply. Imogen^s penetrating eye was fixed 
on his countenance. That blush was a kindred effusion 
of one which had stained the baron's cheek when he had 
mentioned the mystery of his emancipation from the 
prison of N ; and^ by the association of ideas this 
recollection awakened, Imogen believed this was the 
person to whom he owed his deliverance. 

The baron continued: " My father, observing the in- 
telligence of my looks, embraced me tenderly, and with 
^ai*s exclaimed: 'My son! my beloved son! you arc 
again restored to me ! Come, madam,' said he, taking 
the lady by the hand, ' share in the happiness which 
it is reserved for you to confirm.' Imogen, this lady 



was — : — " 



" Your deliverer from the prison of N- 



»» 



The baron hesitated. " You have indeed guessed 
right,*' said he, after a pause, and in some confusion; 
<' and still more, this generous deliverer was-^mademm- 
selle de V !" 

A death-like paleT)ess overspread the countenance of 
Imogen. She tutned aside her head to conceal her emo- 
tion. The baron hung down his, and a long silence en- 
sued. Then in a hurried accent he added : ^^ But not 
to intrude longer on your patience, mademoiselle de 
V — — was an only child, whose will had become sove- 
reign from the fatal fondness of her parents, and whose 
naturally strong passions had been nurtured by boundless 
indulgence. She had been brought up in solitude at her 
father's chateau in Provence. The female attendant 
most in her confidence had been a servant of my mo- 
ther's, and my nurse. She had filled the mind of her 
youthful and credulous mistress with such reports of the 
perfections of the being' she had fostered at her bosom^ 
that the young romantic imagination of mademoiselle de 
V-— became enamoured of a phantom of ideal excel- 
lence. She had seen me at Paris on my return from 
England ; but our parents, then at vaiiance, prevented an 
intimacy taking place. We met at court and in public. 
She was then, though not beautiful, that is, xitA femininely 
lovely^ not all we wish in woman> thex^bject of fashiona-^ 
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ble admiration. I looked at her with curiosity, and she 

probabljr construed my observation into a warmer senti- 
ment. I left Paris, and did not again behold her until 
she effected my deliverance at N Sl^e was then 

on a visit there with her maternal uncle, the governor of 
the town. Her humanity became interested for me ; her 
spirit was adventurous, her mind romantic, and her 
Provencal servant, my old attendant, perpetually wept 
my fate in her presence. The governor resided in the 
citadel, whose walls also enclosed the prison where state 
criminals were confined. The tower in which I was 
lodged hung over a terrace, where, induced by the view 
it commanded, madame dc V ' , attended by her con- 
fidant, used sometimes to walk. It was in the stillness of 
a fine moonlight evening that the tones of my harp first 
caught her ear, and from that moment she determined 
on my delivery, which she afterwards so generously 
effected." 

Here the baron again paused. Imogen's emotion 
. continued to increase beyond every effort to subdue or 
conceal it ; while the baron, abruptly starting from a pro- 
found reverie, took up the thread of his story in an un- 
connected manner and in a rapid tone. 

" I recovered, and was just able to go out* when the 
king arrived at Paris. The discovery of many factions 
in the very heart of his army, factions which even aimed 
at his life; the offer of the crown of France by the duke 
de Mayenne to the king of Spain ; together with the 
Jhorrbr of perpetuating a civil and religious war in the 
heart of his country, induced the king to embrace the 
Catholic Religion ; and even my father and the baron de 
Hosni, the staunchest Hugonots in the kingdom, urged 
him to it most strenuously, with all the most respectable 
of the nobility of France. My father and myself attended 
his majesty to the church of St. Denis, where, surround- 
ed by a multitude, who crowded with idolatrous fondness 
to behold a monarch who united in his person the three 
races of their kings, he made his abjuration in form. 

" Multitudes of voices cried, * Long live the king;* and 
every joyous countenance ratified the sincerity of the 
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prayer.* The Parisians, who had hitherto sided with tbe 
League^ weary of the horrors of rebellion, and convinced 
that that faction, far from having the good of their coun- 
try at heart, were active only to promote their own private 
interests, called loudly for peace, and obliged the duke 
de Mayenne to supplicate the l^ng to grant a truce for 
three months, which he willingly did; and shortly after, 
the royal hero was received at Paris with such acclama* 
tions of rapture, that he exclaimed with enthusiastic 
transport, * They are wild to see a king 1* A general par- 
don was granted to all who had taken up arms ; and the 
greatest order, subordination, and propriety was preserved 
among the army, of the triumphant royalists, while the 
king obtained a more boundless empire over the hearts 
of his subjects than royalty alone could confer. The 
vivacity of his temper, the brilliancy of his repartees, the 
cond«3cension of his manners, rendered him the idol of 
a people to whom such accomplishments bear a magne- 
tic attraction. All the principal provinces betrayed an 
impatience to submit themselves to their amiable con- 
queror ; the Spaniards seeing, that in the centre of the 
kingdom, all was lost to them, resolved to impede the 
torrent by some unexpected stroke, and laid siege to Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The king did not hesitate a moment to quit 
his domestic concerns, and instantly left Paris with his 
troops, and some of his principal nobility, to prevent the 
reduction of the town. I attended him at the head of my 
regiment, as did my. father, but unfortunately, before we 
arrived, the garrison had surrendered to the count de 
Mansfield, the Spanish general. 

" Without givinej breathing time to his troops, the 
king, by way of reprisal, instantly invested Laon ; which 
by the defeat of the convoy §ent to succour it must soon 
submit to his majesty, although the garrison still holds 
out with an obstinate intrepidity that deserves success, 
though it is impossible it can command it. 

• '* A pleasant adventure happened me at church ; an old woman 
of eighty caught me by the arm and kissed me I was not the 
first to laugh at the circumstance. To-morrow you shall sweeten 
my lip." yideJRecueil dgs Lettrct de Menri U Grand d Mad. d*Es' 
tries. 
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<<The extreme agitation of public afiairs, and the 
anxiety with which every one has entered into the in- 
terest of the kingr has for the present suspended all pri- 
vate considerations in the hearts of his adherents. My 
father^ on the commencement of the* siege, was obliged 
to leave the camp for the province he governed ; and the 
king's favour conferred on his son that high military 
command which he had been obliged to relinquish. To^ 
this undeserved honour was added the fluttering distinc- 
tion of being appointed one of the hundred, who accom- 
panied the duke de Biron in his late hazardous and suc- 
cessful enterprize. Oh 1 in this instance, shall I not 
become a fatalist in sentiment, and believe it was a happy 
destiny that governed an event which thr^w into my 
possession such a prize ^ as required more heroism in 
Scipio to resign than to effect the victory which made it 
his. When, in the horrid tumult of the battle, my eyes, 
dazzled by the flying or contending multitude, shocked 
by the prospect of protracted carnage and human' - 
iKitchery, recoiling from the horrors which blasted their 
glance, turned towards that spot where an intrepid youth- 
&1 champion, with more than mortal courage, defended 
a. prostrate friend; Oh! how little did I think that that 
champion was the daughter of the count de^ St. Dorval ; 
that that heroic daughter was the timid gentle Imogen 1 
yet even then my heart's fond instinct led me towards 
the spot your presence sanctified; but the fury of pur- 
suit tore me from thee, and I could only charge two of 
my soldiers in thy favour. The hurry, the confusion, 
which ever succeeds a fierce engagement, prevented me 
inquiring for a prisoner who had excited no common 
interest, and whom I looked on as my own ; for, dread- 
ful to think I it was my interference that saved the most 
invaluable of liveS) and changed a cruel death into, I trust, 
a mild captivity. 

, « And now,'* added the baron with a faint smile, " I 
will at least grant a truce to the patience and flattering 
attention with which you have honoured a soldier's plain 
^nvarnished tale, that lost its interest to the reciter when 
you ceased to be its theme." The baron paused, while 
the name of mademoiselle de V'— — • hovered on the lip 
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ct Imogen, her eye seemed to demand why he had turn- 
ed the most interesting crisis of his detail into the stream 
of public affairs, and left his situation with respect to 
mademoiselle de V unascertained, to speak of the 

political state of France. The baron read the interroga- 
tion in the expressive glance which was raised to hi» 
face, and added in a tone of heutation^ ^ but though, my 
&ir auditress, I have granted a truce to your patiencci 1 
cannot wholly relinquish my claims to it, and if i dared 
to believe, to hope, that at a ftiture period**. < < M7 
lord," repeated Imogen in a tone <^ mortification, and 
nsing from her seat, then in a firmer voice added, ^* / at 
least can have no further claims 00 your candour. Mo- 
ments like these, to a nund wearied by snid&iy^ are pre- 
cious. Will you not suffer me to hope you will use them 
m my favour, by effecting my immediate restoration to 
my suffering father?** 

The baron's colour changed as she spoke; he paced 
the tent with rapid steps, while the emotions of his coun- 
tenance betrayed those internal struggles which agitated 
a mind divided between contending passions. As Imo- 
gen's timid eye pinrsued the motion of the youthful war- 
rior's graceful form, or marked the pensive gloom that 
hung upon his manly brow, and dimmed the lustre of lus 
shining eyes, a profound sigh escaped her lips,' in which 
her father's fate could clium no share. She again^sealed 
herself, and supported her drooping head on the hand 
that concealed, her face. That tender sigh acted like a 
spell on the feelings of the baron ; he advanced, waid re- 
spectfully taking her hand, fixed his eyes, full of melan- 
choly but reproachful expression, on her half-averted 
face, and exflaimed: ^ Av immediate restoration! and 
are you then, oh Imogen! so impatient to leave one 
who " 

" Mylord,"intermpted Imogen, disengaging her handy 
and in evident perturbation, ^^ impatience is too cold a 
word." 

*' Well, madam," said the baron, with an air of morti*' 
fication, mingled with an hauteur that perhaps formed the 
predominant expression of hifi countenance and manner, 
*< we will not dbpute about the wordy when the senHmenf 
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Is 80 obvious. Reluctant as the count de St. Dorval may 
be to owe the recovery of his daughter to a Mwitargis^ 
every nerve shall foe strained to effect that eagerly wished- 
for immediate restoration. I .go, lady," continued he as 
he put on his helmet and girded on his sword) << to the 
tent of his majesty, to inform him of the rich spoil the 
fortune of war has graced his arms withal, and to learn 
the iate of his lovely captive.^' The baron retired, and 
Imogen almost articulately exclaimed, ^ Alas I and am I 
so willingly obeyed?'* 

Alone and unobserved, the long repressed emotions 
which had struggled in the bosom of the prisoner, rushed 
over her heart with the overwhelming influence of a tor- 
rent at the moment when it first bursts the barrier that 
should iixfpede its headlong force. She wept ; but each 
tear of regret could claim a kindred smile of joy : she 
sighed ; but each sigh of apprehension was but prelusive 
of a thrill of hope. Now his inviolable engagements to 

the duke de V floated on her pensive memory ; and 

now delighted recollection dwelt on those impassioned 
declarations, those ardent looks, those warm profesuons 
and tender sighs, which so eloquently declared that in 
this alliance of policy- and parental ambition the heart 
had no share, and that the captive daughter of the count 
de St. Dorval still maintained the empire won by the 
Novice of St. Dominick ; <^ and yet," thought Imogen, 
<^ what obscurity, what mystery, hovered over the con- 
clusion of his narrative ; and though he touched with se 
much modest carelessness over the pardality of made- 
moiselle de V , how obviously did those slight but 
marking traits of her character and conduct evince the 
tenderness, the fidelity, the heroism of her romantic pas* 
sion ? < £namoui:ed of a phantom of ideal excellence.' 
Oh no 1 her love was founded in nature, in sentiment, in 
. reason ; it was the homage of the heart to virtue, in vir- 
^ tue's noblest form ; it was a lively, a profound conscious- 
ness of the inestimable worth of goodness united to 
genius, taste«and knowledge ; it was a love so sanctioned, 
that to have felt it was almost to panake of the excellence 
whiQh gave it birth." It was thus the heart of Imogen 
borrowed a sufi&age for its own .weakness, by excusing 
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that of another, and attributing to mademoiselle de 
V ' all she herself had experienced. 

Then reverting again to her rival, she continued : — 
<< And it was reserved for thee, oh hax>py and «miable 
ivoman ! to protect and save the idol of your affections ; 
the saviour of his forfeit life, his liberator from captivityi 
his tender attendant in sickness : but it rests in the ge- 
nerous and grateful heart of Montargis to reward thee 
for these acts of love." The* sense of her own empire 
over that heart &ded into despondency at this conviction, 
the sophistry of her fears had adduced ; and she beheld 
the baron de Montargis, the happy husband of the envi- 
able de V— ; '* while I," she continued, •* still wan- 
dering hopelessly on in love*s dreary pilgrimage, &ithful 
though afflicted, constant though deceived, shall waste 
the spirit of youth in chill despondency, then die MrithoClt 
the hope of surviving my existence in the memory of 
him, for whom alone I lived." It is the peculiar pr6per- 
ty of delicate and refined minds, united to lively and ar- 
dent ima^nations, to enjoy more bliss from fancied hap- 
piness than human reality can confer; and to suffer more 
from ideal woes than human calamities can impose. The 
sufferings of Imogen were of the heart and imagination, 
and they were insupportable. Abandoning herself to the 
influence of her emotion, she folded her arms on the ta- 
ble, and reposing her head on them wept the fate her own 
fancy had conjured up. At that moment the baron en- 
tered ; he started as he observed her attitude and agita- 
tion. The pride of Imogen recoiled from the discovery 
of her weakness, and she strove to disguise it beneath an 
affected indifference and haughtiness of manner. She 
dried her eyes, and arose with an air of graceful dignity. 
The baron taking her hand, looked with tender anxiety 
on her face, and with a faint and affectionate voice ex- 
claimed : « In tears, Imogen I*' " A tear, I believe, my 
lord," said Imogen, with a forced sniilc, " is no unusual 
guest In the eye of a captive.*" "And do y^u feel your- 
self a captivQ, lady ?" reproachfully demanded the baron. 

• * The art of dissembling appears always to form a stron|^ liait 
in the character of the heroine^ of a female aiitbor.<^£^ti(«r. 
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<^ I am not insensible to your goodness," said Imogen, 
with assumed firmness, " but I feel I am a child divided 
from a suffering father, who at this moment may require 
all a child's solicitude and care." At.her father's name 
the full heart of Imogen again sent tears to her eyes. 

^^ Imogen," said the baron, relinquishing her hand, and 
in great pert^rbauon, '< do not make me hate thy virtues, 
do not force me to believe that a new-formed aifection 
for a being whose very existence but a few days back 
was unknown to thee, supersedes every other sentiment, 
every other feeling in your bosom. Let a friendship once 
so candidly avowed, so solemnly pledged, a compassion 
once so freely granted, still maintain aome influence in 
that ftll filial heart, Once, oh Imogen, you agreed with 
me that collateral ties were not all sufficient to £11 up the 
heart's aching void." 

To this Imogen made no reply ; her harassed spirits' 
vere unable- to ri^si&t the force of her feelings, and she 
oiiJy)» told in a faitit voicfli, demanded if his Embassy to 
lissB. ktlig had been crowned with success ? The baron 
tbrew himself intd a chair beside her, and replied : <' As 
I.ati^toted, my application for this evening was too late. 
The king has been labouring all day in the trenches like 
a common soldier, in order to encourage and animate his 
men, who look up to him equally for example and re- 
ward. The baron de Rosni has at last prevailed on^him 
to retire to rest ; and after two nights spent in watching ' 
and anxiety, he has fallen into a pi'ofound sleep, and for 
this night it would be impossible to obtain an audience. 
I regret the circumstance on your account, although it 
could avail little mc^re than soothing your impatience; 
for the evening is far advanced, and until to-morrow no- 
thing could be done." Imogen bowed her head, and an- 
swered only with a sigh of very equivocal birth. She 
was not glad to be detained from her &ther, but she was 
not sorry to enjoy a little longer the society of one, from 
whom perhaps she was about for evei^to be severed. 

The baron, gazing on the heaviness of her ^ne eyes 
and the paleness of her cheeks, said, with tender solicit 
tude, .as he arose, <^ Let thy heart for this night rest in 
peace ; for thy harassed nature demands repose ; the 
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heaviness of fatigue beyond thy strength to bear, hang& 
upon thy brow, and fades the roses on thy cheek. With- 
in the limits of this tent, linmeet indeed for such a guest, 
safety shall shield thee, iind preserve this spot sacred to 
thee from the violation of every intruder. My station 
lies within view of this honoured tent, and I shall guard 
my illustrious prisoner with no small circumspection.** 

Then bowing on^ her hand| and gracefully paying the 
salutation of the night, he retired. He had scarcely left 
her, when the two females who had attended her in the 
momingf presented themselves ; and having brought in 
tapers, and arranged a couch in the inward division of 
the tent, they oSTered their services to Imogen to assist 
her in undressing, which she thankfully declined, and 
'was again left to herself. The first wild tumult of her 
thoughts had subsided into a train of more calm consi- 
deration, and the extreme fatigue of mind and spirits 
which she had undergone, soon lulled the irritation of 
her feelings, and overpowered the influence of her emo- 
tions. The first night watch had not relinquished his 
station at the entrance of the tent, when the sufferings 
of the past, the anxieties of the future, and the reflections 
of the present, were buried in the soft oblivion of pro- 
found repos^. 



CHAP. xvn. 

L'art devin, de peindre, I'esprit, a I'csprit. 

J.J. R0U8SBA.U. 

The high commtinion of superior minds. 

Ak'ensidb. 

'The sun rode high in the horizon before Imogen left 
a coi\ch over which the spirit of repose seemed to shed 
its choicest gifts; calm and undisturbed had been her 
sleep, and fancy's fairy spell conjured up the fairest vi- 
sions of joy to the dream of her rest; the cares, the 
anxieties, the turbulent emotions of the preceding day. 
were lulled into forgetfulness in the grateful sensation 
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of renovated strength and recniited sptrits, health blush* 
ed on her cheek and sparkled in her eye, and the tone of 
her mind and feelings was well calculated to banish de- 
jection, convert languor into vivacity, and open the soul 
to the visitation of hope, of joy, of iove. 

Fresh from the duties of her simple toilet, she entered 
th^ outer apartment, where an elegant breakfast was 
spread that seemed to come ^< with a wish, and with a 
wish retired/' The drapery of the tent drawn aside to 
admit the fragrance of the morning air, discovered to the 
eye the splendid spectacle of the whole army drawn out 
on an extensive plain, while a number of fine military 
bands filled the air with strains of martial music ; the 
unclouded sun poured a flood of radiance o'er the ani* 
mated scene, and the arms of the soldiers bdlliantly 
reflected back the beams which played on their pomts. 

High above the innumerable military commanders 
which strewed the plain, atdred in all the « dread magni- 
ficence'* of war, the ponderous casque, shining faulchion^ 
invulnerable breast-plate, and pliant cuirasses, the graces 
fui form of the colonel of the king's life-guards, the / 
baron de Montargis, towered in. lofty eminence^ and the. 
round full tones of .his deep and mellow voice distinctly 
vibrated amidst the wild variety of sound that assailed 
the ear of his prisoner ; while her fond and searching 
glance soon discovered him amidst the gaudy multitude, 
the hero of an army of heroes : even " the lion port" of 
majesty, thougli surrounded by all the insignia of royal 
rank, passed on unheeded. Her eye, the obedient organ 
of her soul, took in no object save that which governed 
its every feeling ; and, her ear, the faithful passage to her 
heart, received no sound but that which alone and ever 
awakened its liveliest thrill of bliss. Never, indeed, was 
a form more calculated to fascinate the imagination of 
genius, and lend to poetry and painting the finest model 
of youthful heroism personified, than that of the baron 
de Montargis in his military habit, which, splendid, 
g;raceful, and characteristic, was admirably adapted to 
the majesty of mein, the dignity of air, and that animated 
.eicpression of countenance mid Roman outline of fisa* 
turesj which eminently distinguished his perscffi) and 

K 2 
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gave him to the enanumred eye, the fervid and glolffidg 

haty of Imogeih as a being of a higher sphere^ 

'* On whom each god had tet lus ml, 
<< To give the world aasuranee of a man.** 

When the troops dispersed, and she beheld the barcm 
draggling through the crowd to approach her tent, his 
phimy crest waving in the breese above the inferior mul- 
titnde that surrounded him, her heart beat with a velo« 
dty that would have mocked the calculation of medical 
ddll to ascert^n ; pleasure swam in her eye, blushed on 
her cheek, and shed its bright illumination over every 
feature of her animated face, to which the rapturous 
irritation of her feelings gave a marked and sweet ex« 
pression. 

With a rosy confusion of manner, and a smile playful 
though artless, she advanced to meet her amiable co<l-> 
oueror. He pressed the hand held out to him to his 
flps, and gazed in silent delight on the insinuating 
naUfetS of her air and the freshness of her beauty's reno- 
vated bloom. 

^ Certainly,'* said he, as he seated himself by her, 
^ you have been on such an embassy as Psyche was in- 
vested with by Venus when she received from Proser- 
{nne a casket of -blushes, blooms, and graces, enchanting 
looks and sovereign smiles; but that you have betrayed 
your trust, and reserved for yourself those treasures in- 
tended for the deity whom you resemble." 

** What, my lord," said Imogen, gaily, and contem- 
plating his warlike appearance, << a soldier and a cour- 
tieri gallant in the chamber as in the field, with a device 
on your shield like that of Alcibiades, a Cupid* playing 
ivith thunderbolts." 

^ But with this difference," said the baron emphatic 
caUy, ^ that the treacherous urchin has turned his arms 
■agaiast myself, instead of pointing them at my foes ; and 
yet he knows the moderation of my desires, and that the 
rich plunder of one inestimable heart is all the spoil my 
utmost ambitbn pants to possess." 

The baron fixed a smiling but impassioned glance on 
Imogen's face^ who. In blushing confusion, and sensible 
of^the delicacy of her situation, whkh the ireakness of 
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her heart rendered doubly obvious^ endeavoured to give 
an indifferent turn to the conversation, and spoke of the 
pleasure she had received from the late splendid specta- 
cle she had witnessed. 

^ Yes/' said the baron, ^ the profisssion of a soldier 
wears a very attractive aspect to those who only behold 
it in its holiday garb, in all its splendid panoj^y, divested 
of its vicissitudes, its horrors, and its safferings. I re« 
member, when a boy, being present, for the first time^ 
at a review held by Henry the Third at Fontainbleau. 
My senses, my imagination, were captivated, dazslod; 
military enthusiasm instantly plumed her rapid wing, 
and wandered through such scenes of bright illusion, 
performed such feats of supernatural courage and god- 
Hke heroism as romance loves to design and fency to 
colour with her brightest tints. I burnt my Demos- 
thenes for being less eminent in the field than the ros- 
trum, and abandoned Horace as a coward, to be destrc^ed 
by moths and must ; while the Achilles of Homer and 
the Eneas of Virgil, with a few fireux chevaliers of mo- 
dem date, became my study and my models. But alas J 
a few years military experience faded the glowing t^nts 
iny imagination had shed over the picture. I saw that 
the laurels which fame flung over the path of victory did 
but conceal his footsteps' bloody track, and that the heart 
of humanity, of reason, groaned in anguish over those 
deeds which gave immortality to the name of the hero. 
I saw the ambition of a few, the scourge of millions ; and I 
beheld the warrior in his splendid career overturning the 
rights, the liberties, and happiness of mankind, and obtain- 
ing a deathless name for having desolated and laid waste 
the fairest treasures in the moral and natural world." 

^< But I am sure," said Imogen, delighted with such 
sentiments from^ the lips of one who was yet in the hey- 
day of valorous enthusiasm ; *^ I am sure that even on 
the list of conquest, there sure many names to be found 
who tempered magnanimity with moderation, and cou* 
rage with humanity." 

« I hope and believe there are,". said the baron ; « but 
partial instances are not an overbalance for the effects of 
a general and radical eyiL" 
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^ It is not every one^** said Imogen with a smile, ^< wh« 
has the courage to reveal and acknowledge the faults of 
hia mistress." 

« War is not my mistress," said the baron, *< but tny 
affianced bride, from whom I cannot in honour retreat, 
though inclination be as sharp as it will." 

The strong allusion which this carelessly-uttered 
figure bore to the real state of the baron's more intimate 
engagements struck with the force of electricity not only 
on his own apprehension but on that of Imogen. Both 
changed colour under the influence of kindred emotion, 
and both were for a moment confused and silent. Tlic 
baron, recovering his presence of mind, at last g^aily ex- 
claimed : '^ But a tnice with war and all its horrors, at a 
moment when nothing but peace and joy should be the 
subjects of disquisition : it is time for me to ask my 
lovely guest if the soldier's rough couch and the noisy 
bustle of a camp allowed her that repose her weariness 
demanded ?" 

(<Yea, my lord," said Imogen, gladly catching his 
gaiety, <' such profound repose as might rival Epimeni- 
des's sleep of half a century." 

<< Then perhaps," said he, <' you also possess the skill 
of Epimenides in explaining dreams ; and were I to dis- 
cover those which hovered in my fancy while I snatched 
a transient sleep on my post last night — ^but perhaps 
'twere as well to conceal them. The dreams of the 
heart are often fatal to its peace." 

Imogen involuntarily echoed back the half-checked 
sigh that issued from the baron's lips; then es^erly 
asked if he had obtained an audience of the king? 

<< No," he replied ; << I have only beheld his majesty 
in the field, where he has been reviewing his forces 
since the 9iDming dawn : but," said he rising, «< if you 
desire it I will instantly endeavour to see him." 

<' I entreat it," said Imogen earnestly; and the baron, 
though with an air of reluctance, withdrew to obey her 
commands. 

As he left the tent, part of the curtain that skreened 
its entrance remained undrawn, and admitted the dazzl- 
ing beams of the sun, which played on the polished sur- 
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face of a small cabinet that fiiled a corner of the tent. 
She approached to admire its curious workmanship, 
when accidentally laying her hand on one of the pannels 
it flew open, and she found it was a little portable library 
filled with books, all in duodecimo size. This was a 
pleasing surprise : it was like meeting a circle of fnends 
in a strange land. She had looked with eager curiosity 
and delight into above twenty volumes before the baron 
returned ; yet so short was his absence, that she started 
to find him at her side before she thought he had 
reached the royal tent. 

" I have again to regret," said he, " the ill-success of 
my embassy," while the triumphant smile that played on 
his lip might well bring the sincerity of that regret into 
question. ^^ A cessation of arms agreed on between the 
besiegers and the besieged,** continued he, ^ has given 
the king a holiday, and he has left the camp above an 
hour back, attended by some of his principal officers ; 
and though the impatient anxiety may regret the event, 
the refined delicacy of your sentiments will approve its 
cause, when I inform you that this amiable monarch, 
more to be loved as a man than even revered as a hero, 
is gone to visit a sinall house in the forest of Folambray, 
where when a boy he had been regaled with fruit and 
new milk, and he now promises himself a sweet though 
melancholy satisfaction known only to superior minds, 
in visiting those scenes so familiar to him In the happy 
dawn of existence, and endeared to his heart by the fond 
recollection of many pleasant boyish incidents and youth- 
ful sports, ill exchanged for the busy cares and more 
important trifles of riper but less felicitous years." 

" Oh !" said Imogen, " I can indeed forgive the cause, 
though the effects are so destructive to my present 
wishes. How natural to court even the returning sha- 
dow of those sweet and lively emotions which usher in 
every incident in the first sunny acra of life, when all is 
new and grateful to the unsated senses, and the unprac- 
tised feelings are tremblingly alive to every sweet im- 
pression. Restrained and limited as were the pleasures 
of my childhood, yet nature, rich in her own resources, 
shed many a guileless joy on my heart, which even now 
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throbs whb the reccdlection of its infantuie delights, and 
experiences in each departed day the death of sweet 
sensation} which can never^ never return." 

*^ But which," said the baron, <' may be succeeded by 
a sweeter* Oh, Imogen 1 the pleasures of childhood 
are but negative ; 'tis insen^bility, not enjoyment ; the 
fiuicy revels, but the heart lies still ; ll)e senses are 
amused, but the sentiment is yet dormant ; and the pro- 
found source of bliss, where nature sums up all her joys 
in one, is still reserved for life's maturer aera, when the 
powers of the soul, the imagination, and the heart, are all 
awakened into rapturous existence." 

The baron took Imc^en's hand as he spoke, who^ 
evading^ the dangerous theme he seemed anxious to 
prolong, said, as she disengaged her trembling hand : 
" T;Jiere is something so cross in your thus missing the 
king, my lord, a second time, that I am tempted t9 be«> 
lieve there is some fatality hanging over my captivity; 
or haply," she added with a smile, " like other distressed 
damsels in the days of xhivalry, I am under the spell of 
some powerful enchanter" At the word enchatOer Imor 
gen coloured, and a glance at the baron's countenance 
covered bef^with confiision. , ^ 

" If," said he laughingly, « there is a spell in the ques- 
tion, 'tis I only who am under its influence. Wpuld to 
heaven that spell was indeed of mutual force* and that 
the sorceress who exerted, became the sufferer of her 
own art. { believe, in i4>ite of the Mosaic law and the 
capitularies of Charlemagne, I should stiffer the witch t9 
Uvty and even steal my.own existence from hers." 

Imogen was at this moment still standing near the 
book«cabinet, and now turned over the leaves of a volume 
she held in her hand with grbat eagerness, as if wholly 
intent on the occupation : " But I fear^" said the baron, 
after a minute's silence, " that I intrude. When I as- 
sured you this tent should be an inviolable sanctuary, I 
did not mesQ to secure a saving clause in my own favour. 
Shall I leave you," said he, « in the midst of society 
which will at least afford you entertainment, though I 
Swir not much instruction ?" 

" Suffer me then," said Imogen with an insihuating 
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smile, ^ to enjoy y6ur society, fi*om which I shall derive 
both." 

The baron bowed with a look of proud and gratified 
feejing. 

*^ I believe," continued Imogen, << I should apologize 
for this apparent breach of trust, but the door of the ca" 
Innet flew open to my touch ; and to confess the truthf* 
I was as much pleased to examine its contents as amazed 
to find such a treasure among the camp equipage of a 
military- commander. How few, amidst the tumult of 
warfare, the dissipation of military life, would find lei- 
sure for intellectual improvement, or cherish a taste for • 
literary pursuit !" 

" And yet," said the bardn, if my sweet flatterer, I am 
afraid that such an appendage in a tent wears rather an 
air of foppiery, for even the gravest pursuit has Ais fop* 
peries ; but to confess the truth, early habits of study 
have so methodized into principle, that on the score of 
self-denial I should have more merit in relinquishing my 
books than retaining them as the constant companions of 
my public as well as my private life. I may say, with 
the elegant Pliny, that * they feast my soul wilb a volup* 
tuousness which is never followed by disgusts;' and 
though my leisure to enjoy them is limited, yet it is 
wonderful how many odd minutes and half-hours lie 
heavy on one's hands even in the more actice profesaiona* 
which a book delightfully and usefully occupies. Apro- 
pos of Pliny, whose charming letters I- have so often 
seen in your hands at Montmorell in the original. Here 
is the first French translation of him we hear of ; and 
what renders it doubly interesti{)g, in spite of its obso- 
lete style, is, that it was made ^y the beautiful duchess 
of Burgogne, niece to the cardinal de Bologne, in con- 
junction with our unfortunate king John, so long the 
prisoner of the illustrious Edward the Third of Eng- 
land." 

<( Interesting indeed!" said Imogen, eageriy taking 
the book from his hands ; << and it reflects no little honour 
x>n our sex that the duchess was among the earliest re- 
vivers of letters at a period of literary darkness, when 
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the unhappy royal John, with all his passdon fotr books, 
could not collect above twenty volumes in his library/'. 
' <« But we must not let this charming duchess engross 
all the merit," said the baron, drawing out a small vo- 
lume ; << for here are some charming poems by her fair 
contemporary, Jane of Bourbon, wife of Charles the 
Fifth ; who engaged Philip de Vitri, the beloved friend 
of Petrarch, to translate into French verse the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. How could Petrarch at that very pe- 
riod give us the name of barbarians, when France boast- 
ed two such women as the duchess of Burgogne ^nd 
Jane of Bourbon?" 

^ And what have you got on this shelf," said Imogen, 
<< that looks so splendidly attired?" 

^ The ephemeral productions of modem holiday writ- 
ers," said the baron, << almost beneath your attention, 
and merely calculated to amuse the mind, not to inform 
it." 

'< Nay," ssdd Imogen smiting, << though I have lived 
so long with one of the firejudiced literati of Francis the 
First's day, I have not imbibed her pedantry so strongly 
as to look .down with contempt on every work that doea 
not smell of the must of antiquity. Some of tlie very 
few modem works the library of Mont^orell afforded 
gave infinite pleasure in their perusal." 

<' Indeed 1" said the baron; <<then give me leave to 
recommend to you this little volume: it is Astrea, a 
charming romance by d'Urfe, a novel-writer of late date, 
to whom fancy and common-sense are much indebted : 
the one is chasteped, cori*iected, and restrained by his 
judgment ; the other restored to his place in the empire 
of imagination." 

. « I have read but few romances," said Imogen ; 
^ those few which the library of MontmorelJ supplied 
jdid not induce me to wish to extend my studies in t^at 
line. I remember being heartily weary of the wild tales 
of Diargue, the disciple of Ariosto, and not much in- 
terested in the wonderful histories of Leuceppe and Cli- 
topbon, or the romantic loves of Theagenes^ and Chari- 
cles.'' 
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<< Wycb bit,'* said the baron, <« is in &ct tlie pioge- 
sitor of the whole fontastic species of romance. Strange 
to say, it was the work of an holy father, the sage He« 
liodorus, bishop of Irecas; and so enamoured wasttte 
pious divine of his literary bantling, that when con* 
dcmned by a most gothic synod either to suppress his 
book or resign his episcopal honours, he (in the true 
spirit of authorship) preferred the latter, and sacrificed 
the mitre for the Imys, the crosier for the pen." 

<^ He is not, I believe," said Imogen, <^ the only sacred 
author romance can boast of in her service, 1 ren^em- 
ber when first I came to Monti^orell, Theodore, the 
young page (who was deeply read in romantic lore), lent 
xne the Feats of Charlemagne the Great, by the arch- 
bishop Turpin ; ccHitaifnng many wonderi^l exploits, and 
supernatural deeds, performed by the emperor before 
the walls of Narbonne. At fir&t^ my young and untu- 
tored imagination was captivated by this species of iic« 
tion : but as my judgment matured, not even the sanctity 
of the author was sufficient to aws^en my interest to a 
recapituladon of extraordinary adventures, which shock- 
ed probability without amusing the mind ; of extrava* 
gant actions, not even the licence of romance should 
tblerate ; while the high-wrought virtues of their all- 
perfect heroines, and supernatural heroes, put my pa- 
tience sadly to the test, and never failed to erxhaust my 
attention. In fact, I believe nothing can be less siftilime 
,^an my taste ; for beyond the tx>Idest flights of e3i:tra- 
vagant fancy, or eccentric genius, I prefer those works I 
whose mild and natural fictions touch the heart, and call i 
its sweetest feelings into being; those simple stories 
which unfold a series of events, such as lifers vicissitudes 
may eventually display ,«^wbere the characters strongly 
irawn, but not over-wrought, are placed in interesting 
situations ; and where the warm, the tender affections of \ 
the heart, form the ground-work of the piece.*' ^ 

*^ Yes," said the baron with a sigh, and fixing his de« 
fighted eyes on the face of Imogen, « my charming 
eridc^ you are right, it is on the heart alone we are all 
dependant for life's best blisses ; reason may degenerate 
lofeo sophistry, fancy into delusion, bat the hesrt) Ibe 
Vol. IL h 
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heart is the inialliblef the immutable guide to supreme 
felicity : and yet its vicissitudes are dheadfui ; but its 
joys, it$ full abundant joy^--Oh! who would not endure 
Us sufferings for an age, to enjoy its blisses but for a^ 
hour?" 

<* I must confess," said Imogen smiling, ^ lam not one 
of those enthusiastic epicures in bli&s." 

^* You ! you 1 Imogen," exclaimed the baron, seizing 
both her hands, and gazing ardently on her : then su4^ 
denly letting them fall, he added, ^* Alas! thou knowest 
not what thou art, the profound emotion of which thou 
art capable ! for thy heart, I fear, lies yet unconscious 
of its riches*" 

. Imogen, more confused by the manner in which these 
words were uHered than their purport, turned to th« 
cabinet, and taking down another volume, said: '^ What 
have we got here ? Petrarch ? how much I regret my 
ignorance of the Italian language, since it now prevents 
me satisfying^ curiosity so long indulged. Pray, my 
lord, was not this tJar-famed writer, the most ardent, the 
inost constant, the most unfortunate of lovers?" 
.* << I believe," said the baroi^, smiling at the romantic 
simplicity of the question, and the naiveU with which it 
was demanded, ^' I believe, if you had given him <he 
epithet of the most fioetical, it would be at leaU as just 
as any you have honoured him with, for I have always 
thought t^at neitlier his amatory joys or sorrows were 
of the heart : indeed, if I recollect right, he somewhere 
acknowledges himself, ' that it was requisite he should 
be unhappy;' forbad his love been propitious, we should 
have had no charming plaintive sonnets ; . and I believ^e 
be would rather have resigned his mistress than hi# 
muse, and served the lady de Sade as the bishop de Ire- 
cas did his episcqpacy. It is to his unhappy passion h^ 
pwes his immortality ; this he foresaw : his love sonnets 
,will carry down his name to ages yet unborn, while hj^ 
polemical and other works survived not bis own actual 
existence ; and yet to me his passion for Luura, all-forci- 
hle as he delineates its effects, appears a nnere par;iido¥. 
Hqw could he choose her as the mistress of his soulf 
who was incs^able of, becoming the companion of .his 
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mind? Laura, like wany ladies of the first rank in het 
day, was so profoundly ignorant as not either to read or 
write, and spent her lile in a circle of uii-idtad women 
at her loom, or her embroidery; and what influence can 
mere unintelligent beauty obtain over such a heart as a 
man of Petrarch's genius and learning must have pos- 
sessed ? Tell me, my sweet friend, is not a sympathy 
<$f taste, sentiment, and pui'suit, the surest foundation 
for the tcnderest, noblest, purest love ?" 

<« I should think so," said Imogen, faintly colouring. 

« And I fell it,'* said the baron emphatically ; " the 
wonderful influence of mind over female charms, and 
the passions they are capable of awakening, is scarcely 
yet understood in this half gothic day ; while man is even 
Still struggling with the prejudices, the ignorance, of 
those barbarous ages which succeeded to the alMllumi- 
cated day of wisdom, knowledge, and science ; woman* 
satisfied in the omnipotence of her beauty, neglects to 
assert those claims on intellectual graces, which can aione 
confirm her empire over the understanding, exalt her 
influence over the senses, and render the charms of her 
mind seducing as those of her person." 

" But is there not something Utopian in this sketch 
of what female empire nught become ?" said Imogen 
with a smile: <'is it not a theory more beautiful than 
practicable 1" 

" If you can indeed entertain such a doubt," said the 
baron, « I can only say that you are yourself the best 
proof of the fallacy of your own sceptic position ; but 
4ess you should object to a solitary exception in general 
assertion, 1 can at least bring classic authority to validate 
my hypothesis. 

" In Gi*eece, where beauty was deified, and the count- 
less altars of the all-subduing goddess smoked with the 
incessant offerings of the most ardent votarists, wonr^h 
was still taught to appreciate the powers of mind (even 
those whose profession was but to charm the, senses); 
loveliness and intelligence were almost inseparably cori- 
Aected, as she who conquered by her beauty confirmed 
lier empire by, her wit. Aspasia came to Athens to 
leach eloquence from the Hp of love.* Socrates and 
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derides became her pupils : the former txnUbed the /M' 

h^Qfihia amatoria at the feet of liis intelligent preceptress; 
•nd the latter, enamoured of her intellectual charms, 
made her his wife. Epicurus, who studied ease of miad 
too much to submit to the vicissitudes of passion, was 
lured into attachment for his pupil Leonsium, by the * 
persuasive Mtic elegance of her literary works and coav 
Tersation ; and it was not the mere personal attractions 
of Pythias the wife of Aristotle, which induced him to 
wish she could be deified, and receive the same worship 
as was paid to the goddess Ceres.'' 

« If,'" said Imogen, << I was so excellent a sophist as 
to controvert truths which are morally undeniable, I am 
yet too much a woman to wish to deny a single assertion 
whic}^ could extend, even in the least degree extendi 
the empii^ of my six. But Petrarch ! what would have 
become of the unfortunate Petrarch had the mind of 
Laura equalled her person ?"-—(< He had not then lived 
to sing his woes,^' said the baron, <' but had died in theu* 
endurance : and y^t from the first sera of his passion he 
despaired of obtaining its object, for she was virtuousi 
and the faithful wife of another."—" And can love sush 
vive hope ?" asked Imogen earnestly.—^* I fear it can," 
sighed the baron.-—" But not if pride and reason e^eit 
their powers," returned Imogen with animation. 

" Ah ! Imogen, is pride always victorious in the com- 
bat with affection, or the chill declamation of reason per* 
^uasive as the eloquence of the heart?" 

" Not, my lord, if we are determined to Usten to the 

heart only ; if we are enamoured of the disorder and re^ 

ject a cure, as those who cherish weakness to excite pity; 

or if we fancy our case desperate, when w&are not eves 

.in danger." 

^' That is, my fair casuist, you think the heart va l^Mt 
to hvpocondrisQ. as the body." 

"Exactly.", 

" Ah Imogen ! it is for you only who are in rude healtb* 
to talk lightly of that disease wluch shakes the invalid t^ 
dissolution. In the words of a divine English poetr O: 

» 

«^ He jegt9 ^t a^rs whp never felt a wound." 



^ 
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The tmfon, fixing his eyes on Imogen's face^ sighed 
Mid shook his head* 

" But we are forgetting Petrarch, my lord. ThougH 
you quarrel with him as a lover, yet as a poet — — -'* 

" As a poet, and an amatory one, Petrarch stands aU 
llnost unrivalled; will you give me leave to introduce 
him to 3rou as such, through the medium of a very in* 
different translation?** He then presented Imogen a 
chair, and seating himself beside her, translated, in very 
poetical language, Petrarch's beautiful sonnet of " DufiS 
amorosi:** yet he seemed rather to recite from memory 
than to read ; to utter the spontaneous effusions of his 
own heart, than of another*s imagination ; for while his 
eloquent lips did ample justice to the tetider self-inqui* 
ties of the doubtful lover, his more eloquent eyes, beam- 
ing full on his auditress, illustrated the sensations he 
described, and twice he repeated the impassioned excla* 
mation : 

«• Oh ! viva morte ? O, diUjtoso male, ^ 

Comd puo tante in me— Sio nol consento ?** 

^th a sensibility of voice, an energy of manner^ that 
spoke the perfect consonance of the sentiment with his 
6wn feelings. The pause which succeeded was elo- 
quence itself; Imogen was the first to dissolve the spell 
6f dangerous silence. Gently drawing the book from 
his hand, she replaced it with a volume of Torquato 
Tasso, then with an air of playfulness said : <^ Were I 
Tasso, I should, be sadly jealous of this monopolising 
Petrarch." 

<< Confess,** said the baron, sei^ng her hand, <^ are 
you most anxious I should change the theme or the 
book ?** 

« Both, both," said Imogen*: " to-day I am governed 
by the very soul of whim, and should have run through 
the Alexandrian library with as much rapidity as I am 
running through yours.*' 

<< Come, then, my charming Capricio, I will read at 
irandom the very page you have opened.** It was the 
beautiful sonnet " Se d*Icaro Uggeate e di Petonte^ \^c. ^cj* 
and he read it with peculiar spirit and animation. «' You 
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!•€»'* ftaid lies douiig.the bookt " tl^Me italiiAft &e bat 
to iove, and make the object of their lives the tJiesie 4f 
their writings^" 

^ We must beliQVfr it indeed," said Imogen; ^< if Per 
traxcb and Tasso.are the just representatioos of tbeir 
coumrymeo, there is, apparently, by this Uttk 9peciaie% 
a strong ccHncidence in their sentim^its and writing/'.: 
. << And in their lives a still stronger. Taaso, like Fm 
trarchy was early in lile forced to .fly his native place, by 
the faction which disturbed it, and found a patron in A^ 
phonso, the second duke of Ferrarai as did Petrarch in 
Coligni, and in the accomplished Leonoca D'Este a 
Laura, but something more fortunate as a poetic^i enar 
moralo. His sonnets have more of the fire of lovo then 
its pathos; yet his passion for the ehaitning princes! 
D'Este was the efficient cause of all the sufieriogs that 
pursue^ his chequered Ufe^ but he was beloved, and thm 
jsweet conviction was an imperishable source of ielicitj^ 
of which even bis enemies could not deprive him.*' 

^ I think I rec(41ect the lady Magdel^ne saying,*' re»> 
turned Imogen, ^^ she was at the court of Charles the 
Ninth when Tasso was introduced there bylnuigii tte 
cardinal le^te." 

^ Yes,'* said the barcm, ^ it reflects one solitary beam 
of light upon the shadowy character of Charles^ that he 
iras sensible to the powers of genius. He received Tasso 
with the most flattering encomiumsi. ^d on his interoea^ 
U(Mi pardoned a poet condemned to death for some hein^ 



Dus crime.'* 



« We are so much the creatures o£ education, tiiat ^tii 
' possible^ my lord, even Charles owed more of his vice$ 
to the exam];^e and precepts of those whosmrounded 
him, than to the innate visciousness of his own dispone 
tion ; let us at least hope ity for the honour of human na^ 
ture.** . • 

<< And you mayjidd, of learning and taste ; for Charke 
was by no means deficient in eitli^r. I believe he raoiki 
among our royal authors ; if his treatise on hunting catt 
be allowed as a sufficient claim on- die honours of authoi^ 
ship." < 

ti Wdl». shall we go on with ti^Mnator^ ^Snkm 



Cl£ Ttmoi or reooiUMikro' the dianri* of ItflSuAi fsroBol 
Here i» a coUectioo of charmiag ooveletts by BandeHo.*f 
fie then (whdly intent on ami|sing his piiaoner) read 
Ikvottgh the interesting isle from which Shakspeare has 
taken the biq;ipie^ of his dramas^ Romeo and Juliet 
When be had &iiahed» Imogen, Uie vaaA animated of 
ftudil0f8,expi«BBed her opinion of the story with justness: 
and taste, and thanked the baron with expressions of the 
warmest approbation for his spiiited and elegmit transla^ 
don. > 

<< If indeed,^ said ^e baron, << this very loose manias 
4ion possessed the merit youjso flatteringly ascribe to il^ 
I should have been 1<^ indebted for my ins|»ration to the 
author tlian my smdhress, on whose patience I'fev i 
Jtave-made very exorbitant demands; but** (with a sigh 
be added) ^' hours such as these are rarely sent, and the 
regret I shonki feel in being now ot))iged to reiinquisi» 
the happiness they conferred would be less poignaait, if 
I dared to encourage the hope that they would this even* 
ang return. That trumpet's shrill blast calls me to the 
duties of my profession ; and an engagement to dine in 
tiie tent of the duke de-Btron, will give me a tedious in» 
terval of uninteresting existence, whose apathy sbatt 
heighten, by contrast^ those animated and elegant enjoy* 
inents, reserved for happier moments* Dare U'* he add» 
ed in a supplicating tone, ^reckon on the return of these 
precious momentSy so dear to the h^rt, the fency, and 
the mind ?** , 

Imogen, with great modesty, but with that air of ^cu* 
Kar 9iatVtf/^ which was all her own, and which ever gave 
^int to her manners when her heart* was interested, as* 
Sured him the most tedious hours she should pass, would 
ht those winch should intervene till hb return. Prudence 
fOid timidity hurried after the ckndid avowal of her hearty 
Imt it could not be recalled, and the conscious bkish 
which succeeded it did but heighten its effects The 
teitm, silent, but not insensiUe, bowed his gratitude oa 
lier hand, too delicate in such a moment even to raise 
Hiat lair hand to his lips^ and left the tent. When be 
was gone, Imogen^ throwing herself on a seat, cast a 
look rooEDd the tent^ ihe iBd not think so confined and 
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Comfortable an apartment could vear so desolate an air 
feks the absence of its master shed over it ; while even 
the chair he had occupied, the book he had turned dowa 
open on the table, assumed an interest from that circum^ 
etance, yet her wish of indulging unrestrained the flow of 
Ibeling and thought that agitated her mind, lessened her 
regret for his temporary absence. The visible change 
it) his manners and conversation, so different from that of 
the former day, was the first object of her cogitation ; 
the impassioned sentiments of fervid and impetuous af^ 
fcction no longer burst in all the eloquen'ce of love from 
his lips, but gave way to that playful easy strain of gah 
lantry, which even indifference can assume, but which 
the serious energy of passion disdains to use ; while on 
tile subject of his union with mademoiselle de V ■ ■ ' ■ 
be was still mysteriously silent. His conversation, ele* 
gant and lively, appeared solely animated by the wish to 
entertain, apparently unconscious that it instructed ami 
enlightened, while it interested and amused ; it was the 
effusion of a rich and intelligent mind, a refined and cul- 
tivated taste ; but Imogen thought of the impulsive dic- 
tates of an enatnoured heart, which glowed in his recital 
tiie preceding day, and sighed—" Alas," said she, « how 
great is the inconsistency of the human heart, wben agi- 
tiated by' the conflicts of reason and passion ; oh ! why 
should I regret what I should so highly approve ; why 
deplore what I should so devoutly desire ? This inte- 
resting, this noble and virtuous being is the destined hus- 
band of anotheir, every way deserving of his tenderness 
and esteem : his gratitude to her, his duty to himselff 
his father, and his king, demand the saciifice ; the sacH" 
/ice I Oh Montargis, will it indeed be a sacrifice!--^ 
Foolish heart ! how eagerly dost thou believe what k 
would be misery supreme to doubt ; yet though this in* 
superable bar did not exist, the object of thy secret ho^ 
mage could ne'er be thine. Mayst thou with all thy 
keen and glowing feelings moulder in fhy kindred dus^ 
ere thy fond dotage impels Imogen de St. Dorval to 
plant a dagger where the wounds inflicted by the fatal 
love of Julia de Ribemont still rankles. Oh no \ bresdt 
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srith tliy sufferings) but let thy last puIsaticKi be the trir 
umpbant throb of virtue victorious over passion !" 

Such was the traia of reflection which agitated the 
teoder bosom of the youthful prisoner, when the pageii 
who had hitherto attended, spread an elegant collation $ 
and, like the subtle dwai^fs which fairy love places near 
the beautiful persons of the enchanted damsels whona 
some magician holds in " md endurance^** he hovered 
round her with wakeful attention, seemed to anticipate 
her wishes, and waited on her with the grace of a Gan}^ 
mede. His intelligent countenance and lively looks in- 
duced Imogen frequently to address him, and his res;- 
pectful manners, with a certain air of arch pertinence^ 
repaid her for the condescension in this instance* as us 
«very other since she had been the prisoner of Montar* 
gia. Imogen recognised the most refined delicacy, a 
delicacy which oever slumbered. She would have 
shrunk from the gaze of hacknied domestics, whe, in the 
ynhappy singularity of her situation, and the too pointed 
attention of the baron> might have found' ample food for 
impertinent surmise and vulgar curiosity ; but from the 
fiai^less ^mplicity pf the youthful page, who seemed 
not to have attained his fourteenth year, she had nothing 
to apprehend. She had observed that whenever the 
baron withdrew or entered the tent, he always closely 
drew Jthe curtain after him ; artd that the p^ge never 
left the outward apavtn>ent» which served as a kind of 
anti-chamber. The page, as usual, retii'ed to his station 
when her solitapy dinner was removed ; and to banish 
the constant and dangerous subjects of her thoughts from 
her heart and imagination i she took up the volume of 
Italian novels he had been reading ; and, from her peCr 
Tfect knowledere of the French and Latin languages, found • 
no great difiiciilty in coming to the literal sense of the 
author. But the spirit, the interest, the pathos, whick 
the florid and elegant translation of the baron shed over 
the story, no longer captivated . her willing attentico. 
She wondered she had even been amused, and recollect- 
ed the poet. who wrote execrabde verses, but read them 
in so graceful a manner, and so melodious a voice, that 
^katin pienisai was cantemfitUfi^ in nscUationMBas en- 
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ehandng; and one seducing idea of the fascinating reader 
•f Bandello soon lured her attention from, the author. 
Resigning herself to the sweet train of thought which 
love unailayed by every other sentinient awakened, sh^ 
threw aside the book, and clasping her hands, ilung them 
•ver the back of the chair on which she sat, and gentlf 
pressed them with a cheek rosed with the blush of health 
and passion, and dimpled with one of those tender frolic 
smiles which ever caught its spirit from some felicitous 
sensation. } 

The hedkin which fastened up her hair had given 
way, and her unconfined tresses- fell in rich disorder 
over her neck and shoulders. Thus lost in sweet ab- 
straction she had remained for a considerable time, when 
the broad mass of light which flushed through the scar- 
let curtams of the tent suddenly became obscure ; and 
Imogen, raising her eyes to discern the cause, beheld it 
slowly withdrawn, and several heads appeared, each tow- * 
ering over the other, and all animated by an expression 
of surprise, curiosity, triumph, and admiration. 

Imogen involuntarily uttered an exclamation of ^iv 
prise, and arose in great confusion : the curtain instantlf 
closed, and the groupe retired. Almost in the same in- 
stant the page entered : his face flushed, his consterna- 
tion evident ; failing at Imogen's feet he exclaimed : 

** Lady, I am lost if you tell my lot«d." Imogen eblig^' 
ing him to rise, he continued : ^ Certainly I was to blame 
to leave the antichamber ; but who could have foreseen? 
yet I promised my lord not to leave the tent ; no, not for 
s moment :' no gentleman would then have dared to in- 
trude, because they knew I would tell the baron. But 
Antonine, the little drummer, so famous at quoits, was 
playing not fifty paces from the tent, and I left it for S 
moment. The gentlemen, who saw me, I suppose, took 
that opportumty." 

Imogen, who now understood the cause of his terror, 
assured him she would conceal the circumstance from 
his lord, and asked who the intruders were ? 

The page's countenance brightening, he exclaimed : 
« Pardie, lady, they were no common intruders either. 
There was firsts zaonseigneur the marquis de Saucy, 
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Qolonel of the Swiss guards; ant) my lord high constaUe 
de Montmorency, and the young count de Chateauneu^ 
and some otners. To confess tiie truth, lady, they have 
been, all hovering about the tent since it was known that 
my lord's prisoner was a beautiful young lady of high 
quality, especially the marquis de Sancy, who is a rare 
pleasant gentleman as any in the camp. To*day he met 
my lord the baron coming out of the tent, and I heard 
him say it was not agreeable to the laws of war be should 
monopolise the richest spoil to himself, and prayed to be 
introduced to you. My lord looked grave, and said him 
nay. ^ Then take care/ said the marquis, *• when the 
gallant king returns from Folambra he will shew him* 
self as little of the Sdfiio as yourself, baron.' Yes., that 
was the ^ word : on which my lord looked graver stilly 
and said he was only waiting for an audience from the 
king to have you' restored to your friends, who were of 
illustrious rank. Then he drew the marquis away by 
tiie arm, and I heard no more. But I am sure the mar- 
quis must have bribed the centinel to gain admittancet 
and if my lord knew it he would doubtless send him a 
cartel." 

. Imogen, extremely mortified and shocked, and who 
now saw her situation .in a new and humiliating light, as- 
sured the page she would not betray him, and he retired 
satisfied and grateful: while the hint he had insinuated of 
tht cartel determined her not to reveal the incident, which^ 
bowever insulting to her, might endanger a life a thou- 
Skand times more previous in her eyes than her own. At 
that moment the baron entered. Her recent agitati(»t 
itill flushed her complexion to its deepest tint, her beau- 
tiful hair still hung in negligent disorder, and the delight* 
ful emotions she had a moment before indulged in had 
Qot yet withdrawn their sweet and tender expression 
from her countenance. Coquetry would have triumph^ 
ed in the wild and bewitching disorder which invest- 
ed the air, the person, and manner, of the fascinating 
prisoner when the baron appeared. 

" And whence this fresh blaze of beauty, my charming 
captive ?" fiaid he^ gazing earnestly at her. «' Have you 
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been on a&oUicr embaasy to Pmetpme mare prointioiie 
tiian the former?** 

M No,*' Baid Imogen gaily,*' I haye only made an 
expedition to the regions of /"onry, and have not -yet 
tecofrered from the influence of her inspirations.** 

M And if Fancy could boast of her own apotheous, shl^ 
would doubtless fix on thee as her high priestess, who 
equdly feel and inspire her brightest visions. How rich 
Wookl her altars then be in offerings, and how nnany who 
came to worship the deity would turn apostate, and adore ^ 
liie priestess.'* 

^ And you, my lord, I should suppose, were already 
invested vrith the sacerdotal stole, and presided ambng 
4ie high priests of gallantry over that couf t established 
an this province 4>y your own provincial troubadours.*** 

<* No,'* said die baron smiling, ^ I easmot boast of such 
an honour; but were faith and dtovotion sufficient to obtain 
it, I should rank high in the fUimm oanctorum of love, for 
I am an enthumatic devotee, capable of attaining to the 
most daring heights of amorous fanaticism, worshippuigf' 
tiie deity in 9pirk and in truth \ and, lakt the members o£ 
the Greek church, doing homage to the picture of my 
' tutdar s^nt, not by prostration, but by a kU»/* The baroa 
^b^ew a miniature from his bosom, and, having devoutly 
t^ressed it iohi» lips, presented to the eye of Imogen the 
lively resemblance of the Mvice of St. Domimck / *< Yes,** 
said he, fondly gazing on it, ^^a ttdnt from whose lips I 
first received the, purest essence of true religion, and 
whose sublime sentiments, ^ even at her feet^ I vowed 
dieuld be my orthodoxy.** 

A rapturous reeoUeetion flashed like lightning over the 
memory of Imogen, and she beheld herself in the gallery 

* The kigk court of /btv wa& established in Plcaidy, the constant 
rwsl of Provence, by the troubadours. It had hs piaid* etjetix mm 
Pormdi consisting of knigihts and ladies of high j-suik exercised^aixl 
approved in courtesy, who assumed a judicial power in matters 4>£ 
the most delicate nacure : nor did their decrees receive effect from 
the voluntary submission of the constituent members only ; the 
general courtesy of the times stampt them with unquestionable au- 
thority, and the legislation itself did not tt^isit to sanction them 
wkh it| apfirobataop* 
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of Montmor^y the suppliant minstrel at her feet: for u 
moment she gazed in extreme emotion on (he picture^ 
while, as the baron again pressed it to his lips, a secret 
•delight thrilled through her heart; but the sweet effusion 
^as but transient, it faded before the chill suggestion of 
prudence, that the picture of the lady de St. Dorval 
should not remain in the possession of the baron de Mon- 
targis, the husband of the lady de V. , and she coldly 
said; " To have secretly drawn my picture, and to have 
bestowed it on another, was an unjustifiable action in 
.Theodore: in you, my lord, it will be but an act conso- 
nant to your usual delicacy /to restore it to the original.'^ 
" Or else," said the baron sportively, " I suppose you 
will cite me to appear in the high court of loye, and oblige 
Tne to be tried by the decrees of the fwcux chevaliers 
and firiuae dames of which it is composed." 

" Your gaiety, my lord," said Imogen, deeply wounded 
by wliat appeared to her agitated feeling^ the very levity 
of indifference, " is very enviable ;" and, in spite of every 
effort to restrain them, the tears rushed to her eyes. 

The baron started, the hiliarity of his countenance fled, 
and, with a look of the. strongest emotion, he pursued the 
pearly drops that stole down the cheek of Imogen, rer 
peating in a tone of perturbation, ^' My gaiety 1 God of 
heaven ! Enviable I Am I then so finished, so very 
finished an actor? has the necessity, the dreadful neces- 
sity, of self-subjection so stampt tlie traces of dissimula- 
tion on me, that I can appear nothing but the thing I am 
not ? Oh God I why must I conceal a feeling from her 
by whom alone every feeling 4s governed ? why can I not 
unfold my whole soul, oh Imogen I to thy investigation? 
Ala^, no 1 coward like, I strive to conceal its weakness, 
its secret workings, its conflicting passipns, even from 
n\y own observation. I strive to dream myself into de- 
. lusion, and shun the truth with horror. I would fancy I 
am all I appear tO be, and cheat my heart into- the belief 
it bled not in anguish beneath the veil of this all-enviable 
gaiety. Enviable ! mercifiil heaven ! The wretch who, 
condemned to die a death of agony, yet clings in life's 
surviving hopes with a heart stretched upon the wheel 
of insupportable si>spense, revels in bliss compared to 
Vet. H. " M 
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what /have suffered since thy presence has again revived 
those emotions^ those sentiments^ which fate vainly op- 
poses) and which I hourly feel are interweaving their 
influence with my very existence. It is in vain 1 would 
have taught myself to forget thee ; it was in vain I said 
9he can never be ndne; yet still thy idea, like the glowing 
mildness of an evening sun, stole o'er the horizon d[ 
memory, and sheds its vital beam on an heart which 
again from the sphere of love receives its every motion. < 
Oh, Imogen ! withdraw not this precious hand from me. 
It is not yet criminal to imprint on it the effusions of a 
80ul> which from the moment I first beheld thee was all 
thy own : it is not yet criminal to gaze on that counte- 
nance, whose sweet intelligence betrays the union of our 
minds, the sympathy of our mutual feelings : it is not 
yet a crime to dare to love thee. A crime ! O Godi to 
love thee as thou art worthy to be loved, is to love virtue 
In its' purest essence and fairest formi" 

Imogen, overwhelmed, dissolved, amazed, struggling 
between the conflicts of duty, reason, pride, and love, 
released her hand, and faintly said : '^ My lord, you for- 
get that it is the baron de Montargis who addresses the 
daughter of the count de St. Dorval ; that it is the be- 
trothed husband of the lady de V who " 

« Forget !** interrupted the baron, ** forget ! Oh, would 
I could indeed forget ! would I could indeed resign my- 
self to the sweet illusion that I was still the minstrel ^ 
Provence^ and thou the JVbvice of St, Dondmck! Oh, 
Imogen ! were such indeed our rank and lot in life, the 
heart, the imagination, luxuriate in the unambitious feli- 
city which might have then been ours ; then the baleful 
breath of hereditary discord had not blasted our opening 
joys ; the chilling influence of interest had not frozen our. 
blushing loves even in their spring of beauty ; the daring 
views of self-rapt ambition had not trampled on the best 
affections of the heart, nor the stern voice of duty forbid 
that union which love had formed and virtue consecrated; 
all that this world can give of bliss had been ours, and 
the tender heart would have been spared the lingering 
torture of throWjing in sad despondency .through count- ^ 
less ages of despair and sorrow I'* 
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The baron had again taken the hand of Imogen, and 
^s he concluded a burning tear dropt upon its snowy sur^ 
face ; that tear was indeed the eloquence of. a heart 
whose feelings mocked the power of expression. Imo- 
gen impulsively pressed the hand which grasped hers, 
then turned aside her head and wept, faintly exclaiming: 
« Leave me I oh in mercy leave me I" The baron, seiz- 
ing both her hands, imprinted them with an ardent kiss 
— " Imogen, one word, and I obey thee. Whence flow 
these tears? Spring they from a kindred source with 
those that filled my eyes? Imogen !— forgive !— but— 
dost thou indeed deplore the severity of that fate which 
drives me to despair? Weepest thou in pity or in love ? 
Oh, Imogen !" gently insinuating his arms around her, 
andLstraining her to his breast, "do our hearts now beat 
against each other irt all the kindred sympathy of passion, 
or do I feel the throb of thine Jess ardent than my own l 
Oh no ! that glance was my assurance." 

«I-.eave me, I supplicate,'* she fSiintly exclaimed, 
withdrawing herself from the baron's glowing fold. 

^< In a mom*ent such as this, Imogen, leave thee I Oh, 
not fof worlds I** 

Modesty and pride took the alarm. « My lord, 'I 
command you to leave me !" said the daughter of de St. 
Dorval, in a voice full of dignity, and flinging the baron 
from her ; who, catching hef robe as she retreated, ex- 
claimed : " Imogen, what is it you fear ? Beaming in 
innocence, supreme in thy own stre<ngth, the radiant »gis 
of virtue shields thee Equally from attaint and danger.** 

^^ But not from insult** returned Imogen indignantlyi 
and retired to the inner division of the apartment, closely 
drawing the curtain which screened it. 

The profound sighs of the baron only pierced this ligWt 
barrier, which virtue honoured by virtue rendered invio- 
lable. Not even by a word did he prophane the silence 
offended delicacy imposed ; and after having remained 
for a few minutes in the attitude Imogen ^had left lum, 
/his arms still outstretched to detain ber, he rushed Iroifi 
the tent When Imogen was assured of his departure, 
she flung herself on her couch, and, giving full scope to 
the tide of emotion that swelled her heart, wept tears of 
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real anguish. For the first time she eonsidered the pas- 
sion the baron professed for her as equally derogatory to 
her principles, her delicacy, and her pride. 

<< lie has at last," said she, '< dropt the veil. He con- 
fesses his tenderness, if it merits the title, had no object 
in view save the gratification of temporary propensity. 
From the first he knew I could never be his. Another 
had his vows, his respect, his gratitude ; while }, all-be* 
lieving, and all-deceived, was still considered as the object 
of idle dalliance, receiving with fond credulity avowals of 
unsanctioned love, my pride, my duty, my reason, should 
have rejected. But who would not have been deceived 
as I was, and doated on deception ?" All the baron's 
perfections, his insinuating graces, his noble mind, his 
j^enius and virtues, rushed on her dissolving heart, and 
passion held a momentary triumph, but it was but mo^ 
mentary. ^^ No," said Imogen, ^^ I never taaa be his ; 
be said it : but |ret he knows me not ; he knows not the 
powers of that mind, of which he hflA made th6 heart's 
weakness the criterion. I mil no$ kmgideh ihrough eotmi' 
ie99 tt^ea of deafmr and aarrow. And yet, I Goold have 
loved him ! could ! oh God !— but k is over ! I can dso 
cease to love when virtue commands it. My passions 
are human, but I have lio common mind, I feel I have 
not ; I always felt it^ even in the convent of St. Don^- 
nick, though all-dependent on the bounty of its members. 
JMy heart ahail submit to my reason, though it burst in 
the struggle. My mother! my sainted mother! I will 
emulate thy virtues, and thy errors shall be my beacon ; 
for thine also, like thy child's were the errors of love. 
'And thou, my father, who lookest up to me for that 
beam of bliss that is to gild the evening of thy stormy 
life, thou shalt not look in vain." At the recollection of 
her father Imogen's tears flowed afresh, and his probable 
aufierin^ on her account rushed to her mind ; while a 
keen self-reproach that so little of her thou^ts had lately 
been devoted to him wrung her heart, and added to the 
conflicts of her mind. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Most sacred fyre, thatbarnest mightily 
In living breast^t jkincUed first above 
Among the eternal spheres and lamping sky. 
And thence poured into men, which men call /ofe» 
Not that same which doth base affection move 
In brutish minds, 

But that sweet fit that doth true beauty love, 
^ And chuseth virtue for its dearest dame. 

Whence springs all noble deeds and never-dying fame ; 
. Weil d^d antiquity a god thee doom. 

' . Spenskr.-— Faz'r^ ^ueen* 

To urge bold virtue*» unremitted nerve. 
And wtike the strong diwmty of soul. 

Akevsxob. 

Imoobm had passed the night in f estless agitation ; het 
traaslent repose was broken by starts of causeless hormr, 
or by dreams of frightful import; and when^ towards' the" 
morning dawn^ exhausted nature had plunged her into a 
deep and heavy sleep, she was suddenly awakened by a 
repeated discharge of fire arms that shook the couch on 
which she reposed. A new sense of danger assailed her 
heart. She had not taken o£f her cloaths the preceding 
night: she now rushed from her couch to the outward 
apartment ; it was empty, as was the antichamber. 

The firing continued, and noise and tumult roaiwd on 
every aide. . Imogen, breathless and panting, endeavour- 
ed to collect her scattered thoughts. Danger and the 
baron de Montargis alone presented themselves to her 
mind. At that moment the page entered, folfewed by an 
officer. He advanced to Imogen, and said s *^ The baron 
de Montargis, madam, commends him to you/* 

^ He is safe, I hope V breathlessly internipted Imo* 
gen. 

*^1 hope so, 'madam,'* returned the stranger;. << but 
Am is a post of danger. The besieged have made a sort^ 
and a furious attack on one of the outposts, which the 
baron has been ordered to succour. As . he mounted his 
horse he wrote a few lines on this slip of paper; theo 

M 2 
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Mding it round tfaia trinket, which be said beloiiged to 
bis illustrious prisoner, bade me to deliver it mto her cum 
hfuids; then rushed to the 4M:ene of actton." 

The officer presented the little packet to the treinbling 
Imogen, and, with a respectful bow, retired. Iniogen 
flung herself on a chairs for a moment deprived of aH 
motion, she could not open the, packet ; at last her trena« 
bling l^ds unfolded it, something fell, she supposed it 
to be her own picture and let it lie on the ground, while 
she^ read the following billet t 

<< Fear not for thyself; the guardian spirit of innocence 
and mtue hovers round thee ; the God of goodness is 
thy shield. I anv rushing to battle, perhaps to death, if 
this hour is my last, it will be at least the most glorioas 
of my life. Then commend thee to the king in person^ 
he will restore thee to thy father : ^d give the inclosed 
a place in tliy bosom, for in fife or death its original was 
all thy own. De MoirTA&otSb 

. ^< I cannot part with, thy beloved resemblance until t^e 
^eart which now beats against it shall eease to Ihrotl. 
»Again thine) forever thine.^* 

- Imogen, almoM Mfeless, fell back on her chair. She 
seemed fer the firsr time- to feel 9he laved. Hope for a 
moment revived her felling senses. 

^* He is in no danger," said she; ^ the world he was 
born to serve, to adorn, to instruct, has yet great uid un- 
satisfied claims on him ; wd Providence wiU spare himi 
as its best rept%sentative on earth 1'' She then took up 
the trinket; it was a small gold case, which opened by a 
spring, and Imogen beheld a beautiful and striking re<» 
semblance of the "baron de Montar^s in his minstrel 
hs^xX, : She pressed it to her lips and to her heart ; and, 
while the firing continued with fresh force and awakened 
new fears, she dropt en her knees, her heart ofTered up 
prayers of supplication for the safety of its object, whik 
ev^ry shot that reacfa^ her ear seemed to wound that 
lender anadous hesurt in its most vkal*fierve. The firing 
St l^t ceased. > Shcfiewto the outward apartsiem^ and 
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dispidciiftd the page to learn if lOl w«8 over^if Ms lord wtt 
u& ; but before the boy retumed the firing was again 
renewed, and Imogen again trembled^ prayed^ and wept 
.The boy at last retAimed. 

^^ It is aM over/' esschdroed he joyfully ; my lord has 
beat the polttwrna back, and — .*' *♦ /* he mfe P" was 
all the trembling Imogen could utter. The page, los** 
iag the hilarity that animated hb countenance, retumed : 
^ My lord is, 1 fear^ sadly wounded^ Just now, as he led 
a prisoner of great consequence to the king's tent, I per- 
ceived he walked with difficulty, he looked pale, and his 
scarf was bathed in bloodi" 

Imogen dung to a chair lor support ; her heart died 
within her bosom % ahe^attempted to speak, but her lips 
moved in silence. The boy, losing on her compassion- 
ately, said : ^ But I may be mistaken, lady. I will run 
and bring- you a better account." He flew out of the 
tent, and Imogen sunk on the chair in a state of dreadful 
suspense, Y^k^rating between hope and terror, alternately 
the prey of either ; her eye tearless, her cheek pale, her 
iiands clasped ; near half an hour had elapsed when a 
footstep was heard on theootade apartment ; the curtain 
was drawn, and the baron himself appeal^. 

His looks were haggard and ghastly, his complexion 
colourless, his arm bound in a scarf stained with blood. 
Imogen with a wild exclamation of joy andhorror,.sprung 
forward to meet him, and fell senseless at his feet. 

The energy of her spirits, the strength of her feelings, 
vanquished the weakness of a frame greatly debilitated 
by the repeated agitations, of her mind. She almost in- 
stantly recovered, and found herself supported in the 
baron's arms. With a look of tender inquiry she raised 
her eyes to his, but suddenly let them fall, abashed by 
the expression of his triumphant glance. The banm 
did not, cotdd not^ speak ; his heart was too full to give 
expression to its feelkigs, though his whole soul swam 
in his eyes, imd fluttered on his lips. He pressed the 
hand he . held to his forehead and his heart ; transport 
breathed in his ^lort'^heftved sigfas^ and delight and gra- 
titude shone in his smites. At that moment two sur- 
geons^ Mowed hf some of the baron's attendants, en^ 
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ttied the tent Imogen's fears ag^ took the akm, as 
with {vofesnooal pomposity these gentiemen spread out 
as manj bandagWy instnnnentsy &c. 8cc. as might senre 
a military hospital after a general engagement. Her 
cheek agam grew p^e^ and she perceived not she was 
an object of more attention and observation to the byw 
•slanders than the baron himself. The baron, with a 
locdc full of eloquence^ and in a low voice^ entreated her 
to retire; but as the wounds though it bad bled copiously^ 
was but slight, and a tittle above the wrist^ so that it~wai 
only reqtusite to tuck up the sleeve of his habit to ^ress 
it, Imogen's courage retumedi animated by joy^ and she 
ni^ingly said : << Are you then, my lord, so little versed 
in the rules of ehivalryl Was there ever yet a brave and 
nllant knight who vrhen wounded did not prefer trusting 
£»r his cure to the skill of some fair damsel than to M^ 
eulapius himself ?" 

The baron only answered her gaiety with a smile Ml 
of expression, and she contfiiued to hover round bim with 
endearing attention, t&a»ing the bandages and assisting 
the surgeons to bind up the wound, and saying repeatedly 
to herself^ '^ Surely this I would do for a strmiger.'' 

Meantime thelKiron continued silent, but his speaking 
glance pursued her every niotibn. Imogen observed the 
paleness of his cheek, and she present^ lum a glass of 
cordial. He gently put it back, and said in a low voices 
^ Thou hast ailready presented me an edxery the elixdr 
of life itself." 

Jmogen, colouring and smiling, poured out a second 

, glass, touched it widi her lips, and, i»esenting hkn ano* 

ther, said : . . ' 

<( Do you then refuse to pledge me?" 

The baron put aside the cup she offered with the air 
and look of an Hebe, and snatching the glass her tips 
had enriched, quaffed it o% and bowed on the hand to 
which he returned it 

The surgeons and attendants, with a look of important 
significance, retired. Their looks had not escaped the 
sensitive delicacy of Im<^en : ahd when she again found 
herself alone with 4he baron, covered with confusion, she 
vetlreji to a diaUsit part of the te^t; while the tncidem of 
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the preceding evening) and the seDtiments and determr- * 
nations it gave rise to, rushed across her mind) and stood 
opposed to the tender emotions of the present moment 
Artless and unsophisticated, equally the child of nature 
and of reason, she had not the power to conceal those 
feelings she had strength of mind to determine on suIk 
jugating. After a long and impressive silence, during 
wMch the baron's countenance betrayed the strongest 
agitation, he arose, and seating himself by Imogen, in a 
voice full of emotion, said : , . 
. " Imogen, the strug'gle is over, the victo;7 is thine I 
Thy virtue, thy tenderness, have effected vrhat evea thy 
beauty and thy genius could not accomplish. The pre* 
judices of acctj the rancour of hereditary hatred, the in- 
fluence of tyrannic duty, the fastidiousness of a false sense 
•^ of honour, and the splendid lures <rf interest and ambi* 
tion, all, sJl lie vanquished, and love, virtue, fuid Imogen^ 
•re alone triumphant ! Nay, sweet maid, hear me out in 
patience, then resolve, decide for me ; be thou my des^ 
tiny, for in thy hands I place the future fate of my ex- 
istence. 

*^ Imogen, I left thee in a state of mind last night 
which it were vain to agitate thine by describing. It was 
a dreadful conflict : even now I shudder at the contest 
my reason and my heart, my duty and my love, sustam* 
ed. Ob, Imogen ! give me thy pity,.while I confess that 
I believed both reason and duty commanded me for ever 
to resign thee, foif many a solemn tie had bound me to 
Another ; and thou wert-— the daughter of St, Dorval I 
Yes, it was in the overflow of fllial tenderness and filial 
duty, when my mind was weakened by suflering, and 
my frame debilitated by sickness ;. when I sunk in my 
father's arms, oppressed by his tenderness as he wept 
tears of joy over his recovering son ; while the lovely 
preserver of my liberty and life stood beside us, shared 
in our transports, and mingled her tears with ours ; it 
was then I suflered my fatlier to place my hand in hers, 
and-*Oh, Imogen i spare me the rest ; duty and gratis 
tude triumphed, and thou wert— -resigned! 

« The day of my 'mcu*riage with mademoiselle de 
V.. - . » (who had merit and charms to awaken a passion ' 
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f 
which I qould never feel) was fixed. I had detennined 

never more to behold thee ; but from my father (who 

had. 80 early made himself the master of the secret of 

what he termed my romantic passion) I had received a 

promise that previous to that momentous day,' he would 

rescue thee from that cruel destiny which awaited thee^ 

and provide for thee a comfortable independence. 

" I had every reliance on the humanity of my father's 
heart, the rectitude of his mind, and I guaranteed his 
promise by a solemn vow that I would never give my 
hand to mademoiselle de V till it was performed. . 

" Both events were delayed by the perttirbation of 
public affairs. My father and myself were obliged to 
follow the king to the sieges of Aix-la-Chapelle and Laoni 

and mademoiselle de V remained with her aunt at 

Patis. Then, Imogen, an accident the most extraor- 
dinary gave thee back to me in a situation the most in- 
teresting, the most heroic. The common-place qualifi- 
eations of mademoiselle de V—— shrunk before the 
more than mortal virtues of my lovely heroine. Beaming 
in beauty, eminent in genius, supreme in virtue, at on6 
moment I beheld thee opposing thyself to death in its 
most dreadful aspect, to save a new-found father's life : 
the next, all soul.-dissolving softness, all bewitching in- 
sinuation, delicate though playful, reserved though ten- 
der, thy mind endued wkh^more than manly courage, 
thy heart with more than woman's softness ! Now, f rpm 
thy lip of love, I caught the precept of wisdom and of 
knowledge ; and now- in a voice of spheral melody re- 
ceived the purest documents of sentiment and taste, 
while the unbidden blushes of ^hy modest cheek, the 
feeling throb of thy unspphisticated heart, contributed, 
with thy mind's intellipjence and thy person's charms, to 
renovate a passion which time, absence^ reason, and duty« 
might have fade4 into a dear and tender recollection of 
its once adored object, but which, at sight of thee, in all 
thy blaze of excellence, again seized on my heart with 
more than all its former power, circulates through every 
vital artery, and forms my very soul. Yet, Imogen, I 
checked the .tide of passion, stifled every sigh, and strug- 
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gled with my wishes ; and hadst thou still been cold^ I 
had haply still been silent. 

« But oh, my sweet friend i last night, that heart, whose 
soft pulsation answered to the throb of mine, that glance 
whose glowing beam shot hope and joy over every 
kindling sense.-— God of heaven ! sure it was an elfort 
more than mortal, that in that ecstatic moment tore me 
from thee, or rather say it was thy better reason tri- 
umphed over mine. The night which succeeded to that 
moment of transient felicity was dreadful, my mind was 
torn by insupportable conflicts ; the long and unrequited 
tenderness of an amiable woman, miy honour so solemnly 
engaged, my duty to my father^ to my king, opposed tQ 
love, to happiness, and Imogen. Oh, Imogen! thou 
whose every passion is the willing subject of thy reason ; 
thou canst form no idea of that raging fever of the mind 
when struggling between the cojifhcts of the passion and 
the reason. Overcome by the contest, yet still unde- 
cided to which to assign the victory, in this moment of 
awful iiesitation, I was called on for corporal exertion, 
when the mind was weakened and debilitated, for animal 
courage when moral vigour was subdued ; yet the wild 
irritation of my feelings nerved my arm. I flew to the 
hottest spot in the scene of action, but not until I had 
interested vtty king in thy favour, not until I sent thee 
some faint remembrance of a love which, even in the 
moment when death hovered o*er me, filled my heart 
with thee alone. 

"Yes, Imogen, even in the battle*s fiercest fury thy 
image still pursued me, awakened a thousand tender 
fears for thy safety, suspended my up-lifted arm, and 
left my fame in danger : it was in a moment such as 
tliis I received this wound, oh 1 it was love himself in- 
flicted it— precious wound ! it is to you I owe that undis- 
guised, that unreserved avowal of tenderness which na- 
ture, under the influence of terror, betrayed in thy fears 
for my safety ; thy tenderness, thy anxiety, thy active 
solicitude, bind me thine for ever. Nay, my sweet firiendi 
hear the out, bear with me yet a little longer ; to break 
that inviolable .contract my heart first made with thine 
would now alone be dishonour ; all the persuasion I waft 
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master of I used to win thy love, nor hast thou denied 1 
was successful : thy happiness is now involved in mine; 
my own I could sacrifice, thine I dare not, not even to 
gratify a father's ambition, 

^ No, there is no law, natural or morai, which d^liges 
a child to offer himself, and what is dearer than himself, 
a voluntary victim on the altar of parental authority. "I 
possess a free moral agency. I am capable of judging 
of what can constitute my own happiness or misery, and 
when virtue sanctions my views of the former, heaven 
itself would frown on its cowardly resignation, and virtue 
equally forbids me to abandon thee, or repay the tender- 
ness and virtues of thy rival with hypocrisy and deceit *> 
oh \ say, shall I unite her destiny to that of a mati who 
can only render her miserable as himself, or shall I re- 
quite the candid avowal of her love by feigning with 
counterfeit affection to return her tenderness? or openly 
strike at her heart by that undisguised coldness and dis- 
gust which would be the result of a union so repugnant 
to mine ? No, I am not so accomplished a villain ; not 
yet so deeply plunged in simulation ; I am even still 
more to be pitied than condemned, more unfortunate 
than guilty. You, only, oh Imogen I have I wronged, 
when I resigned thee whom heaven had assorted as mjr 
better self; yes, I will fly to mademoiselle de V , at 
her feet I will unfold every secret of my heart ; she is 
proud, she is generous, she will reject a hand, a person, 
unaccompanied by the heart; her passions though strong 
are pliant; I know her sensations seldom preserve a 
medium ; her character is composed of extremes, and 
the sentiments which will succeed to those she has al- 
ready experienced, will take their energy froiri the over- 
flowing of those which preceded them, and her Indiffer- 
ence will soon become as marked as her former par- 
tiality. Some new object will awaken another romantic 
■passion, and I shall be forgotten. 

« Nay, a moment's patience, and I have done. I knoW 
thou wilt urge (that first great obstacle vanquished) our 
families' rooted hatred, the difference of our religion ; 
but the omnipotence pf love and reason shall subdue their 
united force. Is not thelessencc of our faith the same? 
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Art R<it thj sttbfime sentiments piy orthodoxy ? And 
for those idle ceremonies, framed to fascinate the vulgar 
soul, and win the faith through the medium of the senses, 
these thou wilt recant to satisfy the world's scruples : 
and for our fathers, are we not their cMldren^ their only 
children? And though their hearts in the first flush of 
anger cast us from them, yet, oh Imogen ! the parent's 
heart is Nature's throne: «Ae,wiil exert her sweet pre- 
rogatiye, and give us back our tender claims. Then 
thou, more favoured than the herald dove of heaven's 
peace, shalt not only bear the olive»branch into our fami- 
lies, but also find a resting-place for thine own bosom. 
Meantime, until this blessed moment arrives, let us seize 
thU golden opportunity. Another day makes Laon the 
king's, and disbands his officers from immediate duly. 
On the skirts of the forest of Ardennes I possess a sweet 
retreat, mine by my mother's right. Thither, oh Imo» 
gen 1 let us fly from a world I know thou despisest, and 
I no longer prize. Let us renounce its cares, its errors* 
its prejudices, and its contentions: imparadised in sweet 
seclusion, ail possessing and all possessed, let us snatch 
the wreath of btiss, which fate suspends o'er our heads» 
ere time withers its freshness : let us quaff the cup of 
rapture ere experience poisons its sweets. Loving and 
beloved, delighting and delighted, we will chasten the 
ardour of passion with the delicacy of sentiment, and 
strengthen its powers by the reciprocal communion of 
the mind's intelligence. Mutually exerting ourselves in 
the cause of virtue, the happiness we bestow on others 
•hall be reflected back on ourselves. Our souls, burning 
with equal ardour to attain to .the summit of human ex* 
cellence, and to diffuse it, shall mingle and combine 
their forces, and act with incessant energy in the cause 
0f reasonr and benevolence. Superior to those fatal pre- 
judices from which the suffering^ of mankind emerge, 
the spirit of truth shall fill our minds, and our precepts 
ftnd examples shall disseminate its salutary effects. Thus 
rich in virtue and in love, our state will be that of the 
%eatified, and that heaven shall be ours of which faith and 
&ncy do but dream." 
The baron ceased^ apparently ovefrcome by that pic- 
Voi. 11. Iff 
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ture of virtuous felicity he bad sketched in such warm 
tints ; - while his eager and enraptured eye pursued the 
varying expression ot Imogen's countenance^ which so 
finely pourtrayed the corresponding emotions of her 
heart. Now transport's throb heaved her bosom with 
the wildest palpitation, and the languor of passion swam 
in her melting eye : now the spirit of virtue sublimed 
their glance, and kindled all their fire. Now the blush 
ttf love faded on her cheek beneath the oppressive joj^ 
-which seized her imagination : and now the energy of 
virtue diffused a deeper'glow. Alternately the mistress 
or the heroine, all impassioned or all sublimed, dissolved, 
elated, overwhelmed, she remained for a considerable 
time lost in the delirium of her heart and imagination. 

The. baron, who construed her silence, her abstr^ic- 
tion, her great and visible emotion, into a tacit ratifica^ 
tion of his heart's fond wishes, fell at her feet, and, seiz- 
mg both her hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and ex- 
claimed : << Thou art mine ! and here in the face of heaven 
I swear — *' 

Imogen' released her band, placed it on his lips, and 
almost breathless faintly interrupted him. 

" Forbear, my lord I" she exclaimed, assisting hitn 
to rise, " you know not what you do. One moment for- 
bear 1 and " 

« Imogen, what meanest thou ?" he tremulously de- 
manded. V 

*' Give me, my lord, give me but one moment, and 
then 1 " 

She arose in great, perturbation, walked up and down 
■the tent with a varying pace ; her heart throbbed with 
violence, her colour successively changed from white to 
red ; by degrees her agitation subsided, an air of dignity 
gradually involved her whole form, the varying expres- 
sion of her countenance assumed the character of self- 
confidence reposing on thc^united strength of reason «»d 
virtue ; her mind^i with all its native and uncommon pow- 
ers, was for the first time called orf to reveal its force** 
she felt the solemnity of the appeal, and triumphed ift 
her conscious ability to answer it. The sentiments, the ^ 
determinations, of the preceding night, rushed to h^f 
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memory) and strengthened the weakness of her heart. 
She approached the baron with a miid and steady coun« 
tenance ;. then, seating herself opposite to him, she said 
with a gentle smile : 

'* My lord, I have to thank you for this patient endur- 
ance of emotion, perhaps too weakly indulged, and not 
without difficulty repressed ; for though I have listened 
to you in silent attention, yet it was with amazement^ 
and sometimes perhaps with a stronger, more tender 
sentiment. Yes, I will confess that my heart entered 
but too deeply into those visionary schemes which yours 
so strorfgly, so dangerously, delineated; and my mind 
became the willing captive of the sophistry of yours. 
To me, my lord, you have unfolded every sentiment of 
a heart for the* possession of which, sanctibned by virtue, 
rby duty, and by reason, I would barter the empire of tjie 
» world, and think the purchase cheap."/ Imogen for a 
moment paused^ the colour heightened in her cheek, 
she sighed, and continued : 

" Whatever were my native endowments, the unalien- 
able possessions of my nature, I was ignorant of their 
power and extent until I first knew you, < my lord. Till 
that period, perhaps the most momentous of my life, I 
knew not I had a heart so rich in sweet emotion, feelings 
capable of such profound sensibility, so alive to woe, ^so 
awakened to bliss ; for till then nor woe nor bliss had 
e'er assailed me ; my life a long dead calm, joyless 
though serene, uninteresting though unruSled, stole on 
in listless apathy, undelighting and undesired. Each 
day promised but the literal echo of that which had ex- 
pired : I beheld its birth with indifference, and only felt 
a joy when its wearisome and oft-told round had crept 
into oblivion. I pressed my nightly pillow with no fond 
recollection to warm my dream ; or if I dreamed of hap- 
piness, I wakened in amazement, and wondered if in- 
deed it could exist, save in a dream. Then I rose with- 
out a hope to gild the coming hours, and wished for night 
to sleep and dream again. You came, my lord, in hum- 
ble seeming came ; but your mind scoffed at disguise, 
and you were still yourself. The attractive force of sym- 
pathy drew us to each other ; the intelligence of thy 
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mind called forth the better qualities of miney and my 
f»oul in its progressive expansion did but emulate the 
grander elevation of yours. Immured from all kindred 
association, I resembled a flower sown by some vagrant 
breeze in a soil uncongenial to its nature : drooping in 
the shade which chilled its growth and veiled its blushes^ 
but permitted to receive the sun's nurturing glow, it lifts 
its languid head and betrays its blushing colours to the 
radiant beam. You came, my lord, and said, Let there 
be lighty and there ivas light. Then each day was preg- 
nant with interest, life assumed a new and lovelier aspect: 
I rose with the fond expectation of tasting joys more ex- 
quisite than those I had already experienced, and at night 
I pressed my pillow with the recollection of the day*s 
events throbbing at my delighted heart ; sweet was th^ 
dream of my rest, but sweeter still the awakening thought 
which chased it from my pillow. Your rank in life I 
then thought inferior even to my own, all humble as it 
was ;, but with me you stdod superior and alone : or if in tH'e 
ftcal^ of human creation! assigned you a place, it only 
gave me a higher opinion of the species to which you 
belonged than in my moments of warmest philanthropjr 
I had dared to indulge in. Had I then possessed the 
empire of the world, it had been thine. The empire of 
my heart was all I owned, and I bestowed it on thee. 
Then would I have flown vrith thee to the remotest cor- 
ner of the earth, gladly have shared thy sorrows or thy 
joys, assuaged thy sufferings or exaited thy pleasures." 

" Imogen ! Imog<^n I" wildly interrupted the baroUj 
unable to repress the ecstacy of his heart. 

« For then, my lord," continued Imogen fifmly, with- 
out suffering him to pvoceed, " society had no claims oh 
me which (standing in the relation to each other I then 
believed we did) could have been injured. Desolate and 
alone, deserted by the world, and ignorant of its opinions 
or its laws, an alien from my birth, you would have been 
my world ; in you all those ties so dear to the human 
heart" would have been united ; and in joining my destiny 
to yours I should have violated no duty, betrayed no 
trust, committed no injury. But now, my lord, the sweet 
illusion is Vanished. Iladst thou been stiU but the minr^ 
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atrel of Provence, haply even still the daughter of de St. 
Dorval had been thine ; but as the baron de Montargi^— 
never I" , ,^^^ 

" Never ! God of heaven I Never! Oh Imogen! be- 
Avare— thou ■ " 

*' My lord, I entreat you will hear me out. ' Since we 
parted in the gallery of Montmorell an extraordinary 
change has taken place in my situation. I am no longer 
an alien, uticonnected, deserted ; tbe important scene of 
life is open to me ; I have received the part allotted me 
to perform ; and however Trail, however weak the secret 
movements of my heart, my actions at least shall not sully 
the dignity of the character I am to sustain. I owe a 
duty to society which I will not betray. Yes, I will 
respect those social bonds which draw mankind together, 
nor,' by resigning myself to the overwhelming influence 
of passion", afford the young, the thoughtless, and the im- 
prudent, an example to justify their own improper con- 
duct. CThe duty I owe my father I will never sacrifice 
, to the gratification of my own propensities i,*I will not 
again rob him of a child so lately found, so long deplored ; 
1 will not abandon his arms in the moment when they 
©pen with tender longings to receive me ; nor will I, un-- 
der the influence of an unhappy passion, visit back his 
early errors on his head, and make the crimes of the 
child the father's dreadful retribution ; no, when I for- 
Sake my father may God forsake me. To you, oh my 
lord, what do I not owe to you ? A love that formed my 
heart's first j best blessing ; the sacrifice of your ambi- 
tion, your prejudices, oh God ! even of your filial duty, 
your probity, and your honour ; for me you would vio- 
late them all. And ^hall I take a treacherous advantage 
of your love ? shall I assist you to perpetuate those feuds 
which have so long* disunited our families ? shall I tear 
you from your father's heart, and plant another daggei* 
in the wound my mother's fatal passion inflicted? shall- 
1 seduce you to suHy that honour so immaculate, to vio- 
late a promise so solemnly made, and to break the heait 
t)f an amiable and affectionate woman, to whom you owe 
every thing, and who looks forward to a union with ^1^ 
object of her first tenderness as the consummation of h^ 
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bqipinessi the reward of her kmg txitd constancy i ttiOi 
my loixl, never! And here / swear in the face of 
heaven — " 

*^ Imogen, Imogen, drive me not mad!" wildly ex- 
cfaimed the baron, snatching her clasped and uplifted 
hands ; ^ make me not hate thy dazzling virtues^— 
Thinkest thou, wondroos but insensible woman, that I 
am more or less than jrnao, that thus you dare to tamper 
with my heart* my reason, and my passions? .Is it thus 
thou would&t tear thy image from my soul by &stening 
found it, even in all thy amiable severity, with more than 
all thy former power ? Oh ! if indeed thou wouldst teach, 
Yne to sacrifice every hope of happiness to prudence (fw 
reasoD> exacts no such self-immolation) invoke me nol 
with those melting eyes ; preach not to me the rigid 
laws of fastidious virtue, with the look, the eloquence of 
angels; nor, whilst thou wouldst have me worship thee as 
a saint, make me adore thee as a woman. Recal in 
mercy to me and (suffer me to say) to thyself^ recal that 
halfrbreathed vow which the fanaticUm^ not the moderate 
^irit, of virtue elicited. Or if thou wilt not retract what 
liijou hust already uttered, let that vow to heaven be--^ ' 
that thou art mine for ever." 

^ That, my lord, 1 cannot be, even on your terms, 
wee tbty included a recantation of religion ; for though 
thou knowest in the very region of superstition I laughed 
at her fopperies and her errors, even with her profess 
sional votaries, yet since my public apostacy would wound 
xny lather's heart (deep-wedded to the religion of his 
ancestors) in its most vital nerve, I will jiot ibake it ; fofr 
X am more certaio it is an act of true religion to avoid 
wounding a tender parentis heart, than I am of any spe- 
culative point of ^th whatever." 

*^ Then cancel that demand in thy articles of capitula* 
Uon," said the baron with reviving spirits, '' and thy God 
shall be my God. Imogen, 'tis in vain thou wouldst 
^row me from thee, for in spite of all thy prudent scrih 
^les thou wilt still be mine." 

^ Then, my lord," said Imogen with firmness a]i4 
4>gnity9 " claim me openly from my father; for the duty 
%««e myself iodepeMk&i of every other, will prevent 
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i^e creeping meanly into a family which woold reject 
line with contempt." 

" Imogen, you wish to drive me* to distraction, to 
French from me the hope of being beloved, as well as the 
certainty of being rejected.. Away with that air of proud 
and conscious virtue. No, madam, it is not virtue^ it is 
indifference, which furnishes you with these all-prudent 
arguments. You bid me claim you from your father, 
because you know the count de St. Dorval would spurn 
me from his feet, if even there I kneeling sued him for 
his daughter. By heavens, lady, you trifle with my pas* 
sion, and use me like a froward child, now soothed and 
now corrected in its follies.'' 

. Ttie baron arose and paced the tent in great perturba* 
'tion. Imogen, trembling at his violence, held'out her 
hand to hitn, and faintly smiling through her t^ars, eK- 
Glaimed : '' Oh I these izre not your sentiments ; that tcio 
ardent affection which so candidly breathed its existence 
1o your ears cannot be doubted. Alas I my lord, ere the 
tfecret of my heart was unfolded to myself, tho^ wert itf 
master." 

^^ Imogen," said the baron, calmed and* softened by h^ 
tender address, and taking her offered hand, as he seated 
himself by her, ^ Imogen, forgive me ; I know not what 
) say. I do not, dare noty doubt the existence <^ thijr 
affection. Hast thou not (oh dear confession 1) cond^^* 
ftcended to own I once might have been all ike world t^ 
thee. Oh ! let us still, my lovely friend, be all the world 
to each other. Thus prostrate at thy feet let me sup* 
^plicate, let me implore thee, not to annihilate, by ill* 
l^med caution, that, wondrous happiness we might enjoy 
by living for each other, and mutually exerting ourselVei 
in the cause of virtue." -■ 

Imogeo, almost •verpowered by the energy, the pas^ 
sion, of the baron's manners, and by arguments but toll 
consonant to the tone of her heart's secret wishes, yet 
still stug^llng to support herself through the difficult part 
that virtue and reason commanded her to support, faintly 
exclaimed : " Rise, my lord ; that humiliating attitude is 
mockery to me and to yourself. "^ The baron argse ; asi . 
angry l^ush glowed on hb ehoek. ^ Yes," 
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Imogen firtnlf, " nve will mutually exert ourselves in the 
cause of virtue, but that can never be promoted by our 
union, except there is a viitue in sacrificing every ccn- 
sideration to our own desires, in breaking the heart of a 
tender parent, in violating a sacred promise, in perpelu^ 
ating an hereditary discord, in — " 

" Pardon me, madam,'' interrupted the baron coldly ; 
^ we are arguing on unequal terms : you from the head, 
I fcom the heart, from the feelings, and cannot stoop to 
sarcasm. My ideas of virtue are not. so very arbitrary as 
you appear to imagine ; they do not vary with the dictatejs 
of my passion, they are perhaps fixed and immutable as 
your own. I have done ; I cannot combat the sophisti- 
cal arguments of a brain so fertile in conjuring up phan- 
toms to scare the soul's most ardent wishes." 
• " Oh no ; my dear, my best friend," exclaimed Imo- 
gen, again taking the hand he had withdrawn from hers; 
^ give but thy understanding a moment's sway, and it will 
tell thee what I have urged are not phantoms^ but the 
|)alpable beings of reason's own creation." 

" And is true, fervent, -and unalterable passion," said 
the baron,- half tenderly, half reproachfully, « so very 
subservient to the influence of the understanding ? Can 
Its vital glow chill in the heart at the suggestion of rea- 
son, and its throbbing pulse cease to beat when prudence 
commands? Oh Imogen, you have never loved— by 
heavens, never I" 

" Never !" faintly repeated Imogen, turning her melt* 
ing eyes full on him with a reproachful and tender smile; 
« Never r 

« Oh ! forgive, forgive," said the baron, pressing hct 
folded hands to his eager lips. ^ Imogen, it is you who 
drive me wild ; then bear with the effects of your dan- 
gerous influence. Yes, it is a heart, a soul, tender, ar- 
dent, exalted as thine, that is alone capable of receiving 
the divine impression of love. Yes, you have loved: that 
sublime, that profound sentiment has penetrated yout 
ivhole being ; even now it irradiates thy looks, glows on 
thy cheek, and sheds an air of divinity around thy whole 
person. Oh, Imogen ! can I then resist the precioits 
heart thou hast enriched me with f can I tamely cede 
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t}ie inestimable felicity it bestows on me ? Think my be** 
loved friend, of the ties which unite us, the unity of our 
ihinds, the reciprocity of our sentimentSi the sympathy 
of our souls, and " 

"Oh cease, cease, my lord, in mercy cease,'* ex- 
claimed Imogen in great emotion. « Why, by these ar- 
guments, which flow only' from thy heart, wouldst thou 
deceive thyself and me ? Consider for a moipent the bar- 
rier which fate has placed between us. No, neyer, ne- 
ver can I be thine." 

*' Never I Imogen, it is indifference only could prompt 
that assertion. Love assured by love never despairs.-— 
When the heart reposes on the tenderness of a kindred 
heart, its fair ho^es are never blighted. Love^ mutual 
love, is omnipotent ; it is its own destiny." 

" When love is opposed by virtue, my lord, it is not 
Qmnipotent ; it is only in alliance with it, it is all-power- 
ful. This transient gust of passion over, ■ " 

« Transient gust 1" repeated the baron with acrimony: 
« but it is well. Yet trust me, lady, all-indifferent an4 
gold as how I see thou art, thou art not so all-ir^different 
as thou wouldst believe. No, whate'er thy pride may 
urge, thy prudence dictate, in confirming my misery you 
will not secure your own happiness. Imogen, Imogenj 
be thy heart the umpire between us, and it will tell the^ 
we were formed for each other. And oh, my too rear 
soning, too prudent friend, when by this resistance to our 
mutual felicity, destiny shall for ever, ever part us ; when 
death itself can only place a stronger barrier between us j 
when we shall have beheld each other, heard each other, 
for the last, last time ; when another shall claim those 
vows our ey^s once, so fondly interchanged ; even whei^ 
the diffidence of infant love shrinks from all other com- 
munication, and our hearts, nlutually thrilling with the 
lingering ardour of their first immutable passion, shall 
^lirink from the — " " 

" My lord, my lord, I'll hear no more !" interrupted 
Imogen in an agony of mind that mingled in her coun- 
tenance .all the ardour of the most refined, the mos^ 
glowing^passion. Struggling with the nearly-overpow* 
ered, resolves of virtue and of tea^on, " Save jne/* sh<j. 
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cried, while tears dried on her burning chee&s ; <<oh, D^ 
Montargia, save tne froni thee, from niyself.'^ 

The baron caught her in his arms. " " The contest is 
over,*' he exclaimed. " These tears, these blushes, jari 
love's own concession, and thou art mine for ever 1" 

For a moment, one moment only, love was indeed vic- 
torious. On the next,imogen had released herself from 
the baron*s embrace, and, falling on her knees, in a sor 
lemn but rapid voice she exclaimed : '' I swear by all I 
hold most sacred, never to receive the baron de Montar- 
gis as my husband, while our parents live, but witli their 
mutual consent/* 

Then wholly overcome by the conflict, the emotion, 
the struggle she had sustained, she fell pale and lifeless 
at the baron's feet. Every feeling, every sensation in the 
breast of de Montargis, was absorbed in that the late ef- 
fort of mind, and the situation it had thrown her into, 
awakened. He hung over her with the tender fears, ihe 
Same intense anxiety, as the mother who trembles for the 
fluttering life of the infant that droops on her nurturing 
bosom. In delicacy to his prisoner he dared not call for 
assistance, and he was almost incapable of rendering any 
himself. Imogen, who, though overcome by corporal 
weakness brought on by mental sufifejing, was not sense- 
less, made an effort to shake off the weakness that press- 
ed her to the earth. The baron raised her in his arms. 
Imogen gently extricated herself and tottered to a seat ; 
while a faint and eloquent smile, and a slight motion of 
the head, semed to deprecate that bodily infirmity in 
which the mind had no share. 

<' Fear not," said the baron in a low and affecting voice 
as she appeared to shrink from his approach : "thou hast 
nothing more to Tear from my importunity, since I have 
now nothing more to hope. I will at least endeavour to 
emulate that excellence I dare never expect to attain^ 
Oh, Imogen ! more omnipotent in thy virtue than even 
in all the lustre of thy ijjenius and thy charms, I submit: 
thou hast conquered. Yes, I resign thee ; yet to the end 
of time 1 shall persist in thinking thee mine by the most 
sacred ties that bhid soul to soul. In another and a bet- 
ter world I will reclaim thee, and the heaven which form- 
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ed us for each other will then smile upon our eternal re^ 

The baron's voice faltered ; emotion checked his ut- 
terance. Imogen wept bitterly, and extended her han4 
towards him. lie held it for a monpent alternately to his 
forehead and his heart ; then pressing it to his lips, drop-, 
ped on it a burning tear, and suddenly letting it fall} 
covered his face with his mantle, and rushed out of the 
tent. 
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